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THE DISSOLUTION OF THE MONASTERIES. 
By J. A. Froupg. 


T° be entirely just in our estimate 
of other ages is not difficult—it 
is impossible. Even what is in 
in our presence we see but — | 
aglass darkly. The mind as well 
as the eye adds something of its 
own, before an image, even of the 
clearest object, can be painted 
upon it. 

And in historical inquiries, the 
most instructed thinkers have but a 
limited advantage over the most il- 
literate. Those who know the most, 
approach least to agreement. The 
most careful investigations are di- 
verging roads—the further men 
travel upon them, the greater the 
interval by which they are divided. 
In the eyes of David Hume, the 
history of the Saxon Princes is ‘ the 
scuffling of kites and crows.’ Father 
Newman would mortify the conceit 
of a degenerate England by pointing 
to the sixty saints and the hundred 
confessors who were trained in her 
royal palaces for the Calendar of the 
Blessed. How vast a chasm yawns 
between these two conceptions of the 
same era! Through what common 
term can the student pass from one 
into the other? 

Or, to take an instance yet more 
noticeable. The history of England 
scarcely interests Mr. Macaulay be- 
fore the Revolution of the seven- 
teenth century. To Lord John 
Russell, the teen was the 
first outcome from centuries of 
folly and ferocity; and Mr. Hal- 
lam’s more temperate language 
softens, without concealing, a similar 
conclusion. These writers have all 
studied what they describe. Mr. 
Carlyle has studied the same sub- 
ject with power at least equal to 
theirs, and to him the greatness of 
English character was waning with 
the dawn of English literature ; the 
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race of heroes was already failing: 
The era of action was yielding before 
the era of speech. 

All these views may seem to our- 
selves exaggerated; we may have 
settled into some moderate via 
media, or have carved out our own 
ground on an original pattern; but 
if we are wise, the erences in 
other men’s judgments will teach us 
to be diffident. The more distinctly 
we have made history bear witness 
in favour of our particular opinions, 
the more we have multiplied the 
chances against the truth of our 
own theory. 

Again, supposing that we have 
made a truce with ‘opinions,’ 
poy so called; supposing we 

ave satisfied ourselves that it is 
idle to quarrel upon points on which 

ood men differ, and that it is 

tter to attend rather to what we 
certainly know; supposing that, 
either ao superior wisdom, or 
from the conceit of superior wis- 
dom, we have resolved that we will 
look for human perfection neither 
exclusively in the Old World nor ex- 
clusively in the New—neither among 
Catholics nor Protestants, among 
Whigs or Tories, heathens or Chris- 
tians—that we have laid aside acci- 
dental differences, and determined to 
recognise only moral distinctions, 
to love moral worth, and to hate 
moral evil, wherever we find them ;— 
even ne all this, we have 
not much improved our position— 
we cannot leap from our shadow. 

Eras, like individuals, differ from 
one another in the species of virtue 
which they encourage. In one age, 
we find the virtues of the warrior, in 
the next of the saint. The ascetic 
and the soldier in their turn dis- 
appear; an industrial era succeeds, 
bringing with it the virtues of 
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common sense, of grace, and refine- 
ment. There is the virtue of energy 
and command, there is the virtue of 
humility and patient suffering. All 
these are different, and all are, or 
may be, of equal moral value; yet, 
from the constitution of our minds, 
we are so framed that we cannot 
equally appreciate all; we sympa- 
thize instinctively with the person 
who most represents our own ideal 
—with the period when the graces 
which most harmonize with our own 
tempers have been especially culti- 
vated. Further, if we leave out of 
sight these refinements, and content 
ourselves with the most popular 
conceptions of morality, there is this 
immeasurable difficulty—so great, 
yet so little considered,—that good- 
ness is positive as well as negative, 
and consists in the active accom- 
plishment of certain things which we 
are bound to do, as well as in the 
abstaining from things which we are 
bound not todo. And here the warp 
and woof vary in shade and pattern. 
Many a man, with the help of cir- 
cumstances may pick his way clear 
through life, never having violated 
one prohibitive commandment, and 
yet at last be fit only for the place 
of the unprofitable servant — he 
may not have committed either 
sin or crime, yet never have felt 
the pulsation of a single unselfish 
emotion. Another, meanwhile, shall 
have been hurried by an impulsive 
nature into fault after fault, shall 
have been reckless, improvident, 
perhaps profligate, yet be fitter 
after all for the kingdom of Heaven 
than the Pharisee — fitter, because 
against the catalogue of faults there 
could perhaps be set a fairer list of 
acts of comparative generosity and 
self-forgetfulness—fitter, because to 
those who love much, much is for- 
given. Fielding had no occasion to 
make Blifil, behind his decent coat, 
a traitor and a hypocrite. It would 
have been enough to have coloured 
him in and out alike in the steady 
hues of selfishness, afraid of offend- 
ing the upper powers as he was 
afraid of offending Allworthy,—not 
from any love for what was good, 
but solely because it would be im- 
prudent—because the pleasure to be 
gained was not worth the risk of 
consequences. Such a Blifil would 
have answered the novelist’s pur- 
pose—he would still have been a 
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worse man in the estimation of 
some of us than Tom Jones. 

So the truth is; but unfortunately 
it is only where accurate knowledge 
is stimulated by affection, that we 
are able to feel it. Persons who 
live beyond our own circle, and still 
more persons who have lived in 
another age, receive what is called 
justice, not charity ; and justice is 
supposed to consist in due allot- 
ments of censure for each special act 
of misconduct, leaving merit unreco- 
gnised. There are many reasons for 
this harsh method of judging. We 
must decide of men by what we 
know, and it is easier to know faults 
than to know virtues. Faults are 
specific, easily described, easily ap- 
preciated, easily remembered. And 
again, there is, or may be, hypocrisy 
in virtue; but no one pretends to 
vice who is not vicious. The bad 
things which can be proved of a man 
we know to be genuine. He was a 
spendthrift, he was an adulterer, he 
gambled, he fought a duel. These 
aré blots positive, unless untrue, 
and when uncorrected tinge the 
whole character. 

This also is to be observed in his- 
torical criticism. All men feel a 
necessity of being on some terms 
with their conscience, at their own 
expense, or at another’s. If they can- 
not part with their faults, they will 
at least call them by their right 
name when they meet with such 
faults elsewhere; and thus, when 
they find accounts of deeds of vio- 
lence or sensuality, of tyranny, of 
injustice of man to man, of great 
and extensive suffering, or any of 
those other misfortunes which the 
selfishness of men has at various 
times occasioned, they will vitupe- 
rate the doers of such things, and 
the age which has permitted them 
to be done, with the full emphasis of 
virtuous indignation, while all the 
time they are themselves doing 
things which will be described, with 
no less justice, in the same colour, 
by an equally virtuous posterity. 

Historians are fond of recording 
the supposed sufferings of the poor 
in the days of serfdom and villanage; 
yet the records of the strikes of the 
ast ten years, when told by the suf- 
ferers, contain pictures no less fertile 
in tragedy. e speak of famines 
and plagues under the Tudors and 
Stuarts; but the Irish famine, and 
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the Irish plague of 1847, the last 
page of such horrors which has yet 
een turned over, is the most hor- 
rible of all. We can conceive a 
description of England during the 
year which has just closed over us, 
true in all its details, containing no 
one statement which can be chal- 
lenged, no single exaggeration which 
can be proved. And this descrip- 
tion, if given without the correcting 
traits, shall make ages to come 
marvel why the Cities of the Plain 
were destroyed, and England was 
allowed to survive. The frauds of 
trusted men, high in power and high 
in supposed religion; the wholesale 
poisonings; the robberies; the adul- 
teration of food—nay, of almost 
everything exposed for sale—the 
cruel usage of women—children 
murdered for the burial fees—life 
and property insecure in open da 
in the open streets—splendour suc 
as the world never saw before upon 
earth, with vice and squalor crouch- 
ing under its walls—let all this be 
written down by an enemy, or let 
it be ascertained hereafter by the 
investigation of a posterity which 
desires to judge us as we generally 
have judged our forefathers, and 
few years will show darker in the 
English annals than the year which 
has so lately closed behind us. 
Yet we know, in the honesty of our 
hearts, how unjust such a picture 
would be. Our future advocate, if 
we are so happy as to find one, may 
not be able to disprove a single 
article in the indictment—and yet 
we know that, as the world goes, he 
will be right if he marks the year 
with a white stroke—as one in 
which, on the whole, the moral 
harvest was better than an average. 
Once more: our knowledge of any 
man is always inadequate—even of 
the unit which each of us calls him- 
self; and the first condition under 
which we can know a man at all is, 
that he be in essentials something 
like ourselves; that our own expe- 
rience be an interpreter which shall 
open the secrets of his experience ; 
and it often happens, even among 
our contemporaries, that we are al- 
together baffled. The Englishman 
and the Italian may understand each 
other’s speech, but the language of 
each other's ideas has still to be 
learnt. Our long failures in Ireland 
have risen from a radical incongruity 
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of character which has divided the 
Celt from the Saxon. And again, 
in the same country, the Catholic 
will be a mystery to the Protestant, 
and the Protestant to the Catholic. 
Their intellects have been shaped in 
opposite moulds ; they are like in- 
struments which cannot be played in 
concert. In the same way, but in 
a far higher degree, we are divided 
from the generations which have 
preceded us in this planet—we try 
to comprehend a Pericles or a Cesar 
—an image rises before us which 
we seem to recognise as belonging to 
our common humanity. There is 
this feature which is familiar to us 
—and this—and this. We are full 
of hope; the lineaments, one by 
one, pass into clearness; when sud- 
denly the figure becomes enveloped 
in a cloud—some perplexity crosses 
our analysis, baffling it utterly ; the 
phantom which we have evoked dies 
away before our eyes, scornfully 
mocking our incapacity to master it. 

The English antecedent to the 
Reformation are nearer to us than 
Greeks or Romans; andyet there is a 
large interval between the baron who 
fought at Barnet field, and his po- 
lished descendant at a modern levée. 
The scale of appreciation and the 
rule of judgment—the habits, the 
hopes, the fears, the emotions—have 
utterly changed. 

In perusing modern histories, the 
present writer has been struck dumb 
with wonder at the facility with 
which men will fill in chasms in 
their information with conjecture ; 
will guess at the motives which have 
prompted actions ; will pass their 
censures, as if all secrets of the past 
lay out on an open scroll before 
them. He is obliged to say for him- 
self that, wherever he has been for- 
tunate enough to discover authentic 
explanations of English historical 
difficulties, it is rare indeed that he 
has found any conjecture, either of 
his own or of any other modern 
writer, confirmed. The true motive 
has almost invariably been of a kind 
which no modern experience could 
have suggested. 

Thoughts such as these form a 
hesitating prelude to an expression 
of opinion on a controverted ques- 
tion. They will serve, however, to 
indicate the limits within which the 
said opinion is supposed to be ha- 
zarded. And in fact, neither in this 
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nor in any historical subject is the 
conclusion so clear that it can be 
enunciated in a definite form. The 
utmost which can be safely hazarded 
with history is to relate honestly 
ascertained facts, with only such in- 
dications of a judicial sentence upon 
them as may be suggested in the 
form in which the story is arranged. 

Whether the monastie bodies of 
England, at the time of their disso- 
lution, were really in that condition 
of moral corruption which is laid to 
their charge in the Act of Parlia- 
ment by which they were dissolved, 
is a point which it seems hopeless to 
argue. Roman Catholic, and in- 
deed almost all English, writers who 
are not committed to an unfavour- 
able opinion by the ultra-Protes- 
tantism of their doctrines—seem to 
have agreed of late years that the 
accusations, if not false, were enor- 
mously exaggerated. The dissolu- 
tion, we are told, was a predeter- 
mined act of violence and rapacity ; 
and when the reports and the letters 
of the visitors are quoted in justifi- 
cation of the Government, the dis- 
cussion is closed with the dismissal 
of every unfavourable witness from 
the court, as venal, corrupt, calum- 
nious—in fact, as a suborned liar. 
Upon these terms the argument is 
easily disposed of; and if it were not 
that truth is in all matters better 
than falsehood, it would be idle to 
reopen a question which cannot be 
justly dealt with. No evidence can 
affect convictions which have been 
arrived at without evidence—and 
why should we attempt a task which 
it 1s hopeless to accomplish? It 
seems necessary, however, to re- 
assert the actual state of the sur- 
viving testimony from time to time, 
if it be only to sustain the links of 
the old traditions; and the present 
paper will contain one or two pic- 
tures of a peculiar kind, exhibiting 
the life sl habits of those institu- 
tions, which have been lately met 
with chiefly among the unprinted 
Records. In anticipation of any 
possible charge of unfairness in 
judging from isolated instances, we 
disclaim simply all desire to judge 


—all wish to do anything beyond. 


relating certain ascertained stories. 
Let it remain, to those who are 
perverse enough to insist upon it, 
an open question whether the 
monasteries were more corrupt 
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under Henry VIII., than they 
had been four hundred years 
earlier. The dissolution would have 
been equally a necessity; for no 
reasonable person would desire that 
bodies of men should have been 
maintained for the only business of 
singing masses, when the efficacy of 
masses was no longer believed. Our 
present desire is merely this—to 
satisfy ourselves whether the Go- 
vernment, in discharging a duty 
which could not be dispensed with, 
condescended to falsehood in seek- 
ing a vindication for themselves 
which they did not require; or 
whether they had cause really to 
believe the majority of the monastic 
bodies to be as they affirmed— 
whether, that is to say, there really 
were such cases either of flagrant 
immorality, neglect of discipline, or 
careless waste and prodigality, as to 
justify the oneal censure which 
was pronounced against the system 
by the Parliament and the Privy 
Council. 

Secure in the supposed complete- 
ness with which Queen Mary’s 
agents destroyed the Records of 
the visitation under her father, 
Roman-catholic writers have taken 
refuge in a disdainful denial; and 
the Anglicans, who for the most 
part (while contented to enjoy the 
fruite of the Reformation) detest 
the means by which it was brought 
about, have taken the same view. 
Bishop Latimer tells us that, when 
the Report of the visitors of the 
abbeys was read in the Commons 
House, there rose from all sides one 
long cry of ‘Down with them.’ 
But Bishop Latimer, in the opinion 
of High Churchmen, is not to be 
believed. Do we produce letters of 
the visitors themselves, we are told 
that they are the slanders prepared 
to justify a preconceived purpose of 
spoliation. No witness, it seems, 
will be admitted unless it be the 
witness of a friend. Unless some 
enemy of the Reformation can be 
found to confess the crimes which 
made the Reformation necessary, 
the crimes themselves are to be re- 
garded as unproved. This is a 
hard condition. We appeal to Wol- 
sey. Wolsey commenced the sup- 
pression. Wolsey first made public 
the infamies which disgraced the 
Church ; while, notwithstanding, he 
died the devoted servant of the 
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Church. This evidence is surely 
admissible? But no: Wolsey, too, 
must be put out of court. Wolsey 
was a courtier and a timeserver. 
Wolsey was a tyrant’s minion. Wol- 
sey was—in short, we know what 
Wolsey was—or what he was not. 
Who can put confidence in a char- 
latan P hind the bulwarks of 
such objections, the ehampion of 
the abbeys may well believe himself 
secure. 

And yet, unreasonable though 
these demands may be, it happens, 
after all, that we are able partially 
to gratify them. It is strange that, 
of all extant accusations against 
any one of the abbeys, the heaviest 
is from a quarter which even Lingard 
himself would scarcely call suspi- 
cious. No picture left us by Henry’s 
visitors surpasses, even if it equals, 
a description of the condition of 
the Abbey of St. Albans, in the last 

uarter of the fifteenth century, 

rawn by Morton, Henry VII.’s 
Minister, Cardinal Archbishop, Le- 
gate of the Aeon See, in a 

etter addressed by him to the 
Abbot of St. Albans himself. 

We must request our reader's 
special attention for the next two 
pages. 

In the year 1489, Pope Inno- 
cent VIII.—moved with the enor- 
mous stories which reached his ear 
of the corruption of the houses of 
religion in England—granted a 
commission to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to make inquiries whe- 
ther these stories were true, and to 
proceed to correct and reform as 
might seem good to him. The re- 
gular clergy were exempt from 
episcopal visitation, except under 
especial directions from Rome. The 
occasion had appeared so serious 
as to make extraordinary inter- 
ference necessary. 

On the receipt of the Papal com- 
mission, Cardinal Morton, among 
other letters, wrote the following : 

‘John, by Divine permission, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate 
of all England, Legate of the Apo- 
stolic See, to William, Abbot of the 
Monastery of St. Albans, greeting. 

‘We have received certain letters 
under lead, the copies whereof we 
herewith send you, from our most 
holy Lord and Father in Christ, 
Innocent, by Divine Providence 
Pope, the eighth of thatname. We 
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therefore, John, the Archbishop, 
the visitor, reformer, inquisitor, 
and judge therein mentioned, in 
reverence for the Apostolic See, 
have taken upon ourselves the bur- 
den of enforcing the said com- 
mission ; and have determined that 
we will proceed by, and according 
to, the full force, tenour, and effect 
of the same. 

‘And it has come to our ears, 
being at once publicly notorious 
and brought before us upon the 
testimony of many witnesses worthy 
of credit, that you, the abbot afore- 
mentioned, have been of long time 
noted and diffamed, and do yet con- 
tinue so noted, of simony, of wees 
of dilapidation and waste of the 
goods, revenues, and possessions of 
the said monastery, and of certain 
other enormous crimes and excesses 
hereafter written. In the rule, 
custody, and administration of the 
goods, spiritual and temporal, of 
the said monastery, you are so 
remiss, so negligent, so prodigal, 
that whereas the said monastery 
was of old times founded and en- 
dowed by the pious devotion of 
illustrious princes of famous me- 
mory, heretofore kings of this land, 
the most noble progenitors of our 
most serene Lord and King that now 
is, in order that true religion might 
flourish there, that the name of the 
Most High, in whose honour and 
glory it was instituted, might be 
duly celebrated there ; 

‘ And whereas, in days heretofore 
the regular observance of the said 
rule was greatly regarded, and hos- 
pitality was diligently kept ; 

‘ Nevertheless, for no little time, 
during which you have presided 
in the same monastery, you and 
certain of your fellow monks 
and brethren (whose blood, it is 
feared, through your neglect, a 
severe Judge will require at your 
hand) have relaxed the measure and 
form of religious life; you have 
laid aside the pleasant yoke of con- 
templation, and all regular obser- 
vances; hospitality, alms, and those 
other offices of piety which of old 
time were exercised and ministered 
therein have decreased, and by 
your faults, your carelessness, your 
neglect and deed, do daily decrease 
more and more, and cease to be 
regarded—the pious vows of the 
founders are defranded of their just 
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intent; the antient rule of your 
order is deserted ; and not a few of 
your fellow monks and brethren, as 
we most deeply grieve to learn, 
giving themselves over to a repro- 
bate mind, laying aside the fear of 
God, do lead only a life of lascivi- 
ousness—nay, as is horrible to 
relate, be not afraid to defile the 
holy places, even the very churches 
of God, by infamous intercourse 
with nuns, et sanguinis et seminis 
effusione. 

‘You yourself, moreover, among 
other grave enormities and abo- 
minable crimes whereof you are 
guilty, and for which you are noted 
and diffamed, have, in the first 
place, admitted a certain married 
woman, named Elena Germyn, who 
has separated herself without just 
cause from her husband, and for 
some time past has lived in adultery 
with another man, to be a nun or 
sister in the house or Priory of 
Pray, lying, as you pretend, within 
your jurisdictior. You have next 
appointed the same woman to be 
prioress of the said house, notwith- 
standing that her said husband was 
living at the time, and is still alive. 
And finally, Father Thomas Sud- 
bury, one of your brother monks, 
publicly, notoriously, and without 
interference or punishment from 
you, has associated, and still asso- 
ciates, with this woman as an adul- 
terer with his harlot. 

* Moreover, divers other of your 
brethren and fellow monks have 
resorted, and do resort, continually 
to her and other women at the same 
place, as toa public brothel or re- 
ceiving house, and have received no 
correction therefore. 

‘Nor is Pray the only house into 
which you have introduced disorder. 
At the nunnery of Sapwell, which 

ou also contend to be under your 
jurisdiction, you change the prior- 
esses and superiors again and again 
at your own will and caprice. Here, 
as well as at Pray, vn depose those 
who are good and religious; you 
promote to the highest dignities the 
worthless and the vicious. The 
duties of the order are cast aside, 


virtue is neglected; and by these ~ 


means so much cost and extrava- 
gance has been caused, that to pro- 
vide means for your indulgence you 
have introduced certain of your 
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brethren to preside in their houses 
under the name of guardians, when 
in fact they are no guardians, but 
thieves and notorious villains; and 
with their help you have caused and 
permitted the goods of the same 
priories to be dispensed, or to speak 
more truly to be dissipated, in the 
above-described corruptions and 
other enormous and accursed of- 
fences. Those places once religious 
are rendered and reputed as it were 
profane and impious; and by your 
own and your creatures’ conduct 
are so impoverished as to be reduced 
to the verge of ruin. 

‘In like manner, also, you have 
dealt with certain other cells of 
monks, which you say are subject 
to you, even within the monastery 
of the glorious proto-martyr, Alban 
himself. You have dilapidated the 
common property; you have made 
away with the jewels; the copses, 
the woods, the underwood, almost 
all the oaks and other forest trees, 
to the value of eight thousand 
marks and more, you have made 
to be cut down without distinction, 
and they have by you been sold 
and alienated. he brethren of 
the abbey, some of whom, as is 
reported, are given over to all 
the evil things of the world, 
neglect the service of God alto- 
gether. They live with harlots 
and mistresses publicly and con- 
tinuously, within the precincts of 
the monastery and without. Some 
of them, who are covetous of honour 
and promotion, and desirous there- 
fore of pleasing your cupidity, have 
stolen and made away with the 
chalices and other jewels of the 
church. They have even sacri- 
legiously extracted the precious 
stones from the very shrine of St. 
Alban ; and you have not punished 
these men, but have rather know- 
ingly supported and maintained 
them. If any of your brethren be 
living justly and religiously, if any 
be wise and virtuous, these you 
straightway depress and hold in 
eee ae 

But we need not transcribe fur- 
ther this overwhelming document. 
It pursues its way through mire and 
filth to its most lame and impotent 
conclusion. After all this, the 
abbot was not deposed ; he was in- 
vited merely to reconsider his 
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doings, and if possible amend 
them. Such was chureh discipline, 
even under an extraordinary com- 
mission from Rome. But the most 
incorrigible Anglican will scarcely 
uestion the truth of a picture 
iow by such a hand; and it must 
be added that this one unexception- 
able indictment lends at once as- 
sured credibility to the reports 
which were presented fifty years 
later, on the general visitation. 
There is no longer room for the 
——- objection that charges 
so revolting could not be true. 
We see that in their worst form 
they could be true, and the evi- 
dence of Legh and Leghton, of 
Rice and Bedyll, as it remains in 
their letters to Cromwell, must be 
shaken in detail, or else it must be 
accepted as correct. We cannot 
dream that Archbishop Morton was 
mistaken, or was misled by false infor- 
mation. St. Albans was no obscure 
priory in a remote and thinly- 
peopled county. The Abbot of 
St. Albans was a peer of the realm, 
taking precedence of bishops, living 
in the full glare of notoriety, within 
a few miles of London. The arch- 
bishop had ample means of ascer- 
taining the truth ; and, we may be 
sure, had taken care to examine his 
ground before he left on record so 
tremendous an accusation. This 
story is true—as true as it is piteous. 
We will pause a moment over it 
before we pass from this, once more 
to ask our passionate Church friends 
whether still they will persist that 
the abbeys were no worse under the 
Tudors than they had been in their 
origin, under the Saxons, orunderthe 
first Norman and Plantagenet kings. 
No, indeed, it was not so. The 
abbeys which towered in the midst 
of the English towns, the houses 
clustered at their feet like subjects 
round some majestic queen, were 
images indeed of the civil supremacy 
which the Church of the Middle 
Ages had asserted for itself; but 
they were images also of an inner 
— sublimity, which had won 
the homage of grateful and admirin 
nations. The heavenly graces had 
once descended upon the monastic 
orders, making them ministers of 
mercy, patterns of celestial life, 
breathing witnesses of the power of 
the Spirit in renewing ae sancti- 
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fying the heart. And then it was 
that art and wealth and genius 
poured out their treasures to raise 
fitting tabernacles for the dwelling 
of so divine a soul. Alike in the 
village and the city, amongst the un- 
adorned walls and lowly roofs which 
closed in the humble dwellings of 
the laity, the majestic houses of the 
Father of mankind and of his es- 
ecial servants rose up in sovereign 
eg Andever at the sacred gates 
sat Mercy, pouring out relief from 
a never-failing store to the poor and 
the suffering ; ever within the sacred 
aisles the voices of holy men were 
ealing heavenwards in intercession 
or the sins of mankind; and such 
blessed influences were thought to 
exhale around those mysterious 
precincts, that even the poor out- 
casts of society—the debtor, the 
felon, and the outlaw—gathered 
round the walls as the sick men 
sought the shadow of the apostle, 
and lay there sheltered from the 
avenging hand, till their sins were 
washed from off their souls. The 
abbeys of the middle ages floated 
through the storms of war and con- 
quest, like the ark upon the waves 
of the flood, in the midst of violence 
remaining inviolate, through the 
awful reverence which surrounded 
them. The abbeys, as Henry’s 
visitors found them, were as little 
like what they once had been, as 
the living man in the pride of his 
growth is like the corpse which the 
earth makes haste to hide for ever. 

The official letters which reveal the 
condition into which the monastic 
establishments had degenerated, are 
chiefly in the Cotton Library, and 
a large number of them have been 
ublished by the Camden Society. 
Besides these, however, there are 
in the Rolls House many other 
documents which confirm and 
complete the statements of the 
writers of those letters. There 
is a part of what seems to have been 
a digest of the Black Book—an 
epitome of iniquities, under the title 
of the Compendium Compertorum. 
There are also reports from private 
persons, private entreaties for in- 
quiry, depositions of monks in offi- 
cial examinations, and other similar 
papers, which, in many instances, 
are too offensive to be produced, 
and may rest in obscurity, unless 
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contentious persons compel us to 
bring them forward. Some of these, 
however, throw curious light on the 
habits of the time, and on the col- 
lateral disorders which aceompanied 
the more gross enormities. The 
show us, too, that although the dar. 
tints a the picture was 
not wholly black ; that as just Lot 
was in the midst of Sodom, yet was 
unable by his single presence to save 
the guilty eity from destruction, so 
in the latest era of monasticism, 
there were types yet lingering of an 
older and fairer age, who, neverthe- 
less, were not delivered, like the 
patriarch, but perished most of them 
with the institution to which they 
belonged. ‘The hideous exposure is 
not untinted with fairer lines; and 
we see traits here and there of true 
devotion, mistaken but heroic. 

Of these documents two speci- 
mens shall be given in this place, 
one of either kind; and both, so far 
as we know, new to modern history. 
The first is so singular, that we print 
it as it is found—a genuine antique, 
fished up, in perfect preservation, 
out of the wreck of the old world. 

About eight miles from Ludlow, 
in the county of Herefordshire, once 
stood the abbey of Wigmore. There 
was Wigmore Castle, a stronghold 
of the Welsh Marches, now, we be- 
lieve, a modern, well-conditioned 
mansion; and Wigmore Abbey, of 
which we do not hear that there are 
any remaining traces. Though now 
vanished, however, like so many of 
its kind, three hundred years ago 
the house was in vigorous existence ; 
and when the stir commenced for an 
inquiry, the proceedings of the abbot 
of this place gave oceasion to a 
memorial which stands in the Rolls 
collection as follows. (Rolls House 
MS., Miscellaneous Papers, First 
Series. 356.) 

‘ Articles to be objected against 
John Smart, Abbot of the Monas- 
tery of Wigmore, in the county of 
Hereford, to be exhibited to the 
Right Honourable Lord Thomas 
Cromwell, the Lord Privy Seal and 
Vicegerent to the King’s Majesty. 

‘1. The said abbot is to be ac- 


cused of simony, as well for taking ° 


money for advocation and putations 
of benefices, as for giving of orders, 
or, more truly, selling them, and 
that to such persons which have 
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been rejected elsewhere, and of little 
learning and light consideration. 

‘2. The said abbot hath promoted 
to orders many scholars, when all 
other bishops did refrain to give any 
for certain good ordinances devised 
by the King’s Majesty and his 

ouncil for the common weal of this 
realm. Then resorted to the said 
abbot, scholars out of all parts, whom 
he would promote to orders by sixty 
at a time, and sometimes more, and 
otherwhiles less. And sometimes 
the said abbot would give orders by 
night within his chamber; and 
otherwise in the church early in the 
morning, and now and then at a 
chapel out of the abbey. So that 
there be many unlearned and light 
priests made by the said abbot, and 
in the diocese of Llandaff, and in the 
places afore named—a thousand, as 
it is esteemed, by the space of this 
seven years he hath made priests, 
and received not so little money of 
them as a thousand pounds for their 
orders. 

‘3. Item, that the said abbot now 
of late, when he could not be suffered 
to give general orders, weekly for 
the most part doth give orders by 
pretence of dispensation; and by 
that colour he promoteth them to 
orders by two and three, and takes 
much money of them, both for their 
orders and for to purchase their dis- 
pensations after the time he hath 
promoted them to their orders. 

‘4. Item, the said abbot hath 
hurt and dismayed his tenants by 
pains them from their leases, and 

»y enclosing their commons from 
them, and selling and utter wasting 
of the woods that were wont to re- 
lieve and succour them. 

‘5. Item, the said abbot hath 
sold corradyes, to the damage of the 
said monastery. 

‘6. Item, the said abbot hath 
alienate and sold the jewels and plate 
of the monastery, to the value of five 
hundred marks, to purchase of the 
Bishop of Rome his bulls to be a 
bishop, and to annex the said abbey 
to his bishopric, to that intent that 
he should not for his misdeeds be 
punished, or deprived from his said 
abbey. 

‘7, Item, that the said abbot, 
long after that other bishops had 
renounced the Bishop of Rome, 
and professed them to the King’s 
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Majesty, did use, but more verily 
usurped, the office of a bishop by 
virtue of his first bulls purchased 
from Rome, till now of late, as it 
will appear by the date of his con- 
firmation, if he have any. 

‘8. Item, that he the said abbot 
hath lived viciously, and kept to con- 
cubines divers and many women that 
is openly known. 

‘9. Item, that the said abbot doth 
yet continue his vicious living, as it 
is known, openly. 

‘to. Item, that the said abbot 
hath spent and wasted much of the 
goods of the said monastery upon 
the foresaid women. 

‘11. Item, that the said abbot is 
malicious and very wrathful, not re- 
garding what he saith or doeth in his 
fury or anger. 

‘12. Item, that one Richard Gyles 

bought of the abbot and convent of 
Wigmore a corradye, and a cham- 
ber for him and his wife for term 
of their lives; and when the said 
Richard Gyles was aged and was 
very weak, he disposed his goods, 
and made executors to execute his 
will. And when the said abbot now 
being perceived that the said 
Richard Gyles was rich, and had 
not bequested so much of his goods 
to him as he would have had, the 
said abbot then came to the cham- 
ber of the said Richard Gyles, and 
put out thenee all his friends and 
cinsfolk that kept him in his sick- 
ness; and then the said abbot set 
his brother and other of his servants 
to keep the sick man ; and the night 
next coming after the said Richard 
Gyles’s coffer was broken, and 
thence taken all that was in the 
same, to the value of forty marks; 
and long after the said abbot con- 
fessed, before the executors of the 
said Richard Gyles, that it was his 
deed. 

‘13. Item, that the said abbot, 
after he had taken away the goods 
of the said Richard Gyles, used daily 
to reprove and check the said Richard 


Gyles, and inquire of him where 
was more of his coin and money ; 


and at the last “the said abbot 
thought he lived too long, and made 
the sick man, after much sorry 
keeping, to be taken from his fea- 
ther-bed, and laid upon a cold mat- 
tress, and kept his friends from him 
to his death. 
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‘15. Item, that the said abbot 
consented to the death and murder- 
ing of one John Tichhill, that was 
slain at his procuring, at the said 
monastery, by Sir Richard Cubley, 
canon and chaplain to the said ab- 
bot; which canon is and ever hath 
been since that time chief of the said 
abbot’s council ; and is supported to 
carry crossbowes, and to go whither 
he lusteth at any time, to fishing 
and hunting in the king’s forests, 
parks, and chases; but little or no- 
thing serving the quire, as other 
brethren do, neither corrected of 
the abbot for any trespass he doth 
commit. 

‘16. Item, that the said abbot 
hath been perjured oft, as is to be 
proved, and is proved; and as it is 
supposed, did not make a true in- 
ventory of the goods, chattels, and 
jewels of his monastery to the King’s 

ajesty and his council. 

‘17. Item, that the said abbot 
hath infringed all the king’s injune- 
tions which were given him by 
Doctor Cave to observe and keep ; 
and when he was denounced in pleno 
capitulo to have broken the same, 
he would have put in prison the 
brother as did denounce him to have 
broken the same injunctions, save 
that he was let by the convent 
there. 

‘18. Item, that the said abbot 
hath openly preached against the 
doctrine of Christ, saying he ought 
not to love his enemy, but as he 
loves the devil; and that he should 
love his enemy’s soul, but not his 
body. 

‘19. Item, that the said abbot 
hath taken but small regard to the 
good-living of his household. 

‘20. Item, that the said abbot 
hath had and hath yet a special 
favour to misdoers and manquellers, 
thieves, deceivers of their neigh- 
bours, and by them [is] most ruled 
and counselled. 

‘21. Item, that the said abbot 
hath granted leases of farms and 
advoeations first to one man, and 
took his fine, and also hath granted 
the same lease to another man for 
more money; and then would make 
to the last taker a lease or writing, 
with an antedate of the first lease, 
which hath bred great dissension 
among gentlemen—as Master Blunt 
and Master Moysey, and other 
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takers of such leases—and that 
often. 

‘22. Item, the said abbot having 
the contrepaynes of leases in his 
keeping, hath, for money, rased out 
the number of years mentioned in 
the said leases, and writ a fresh 
number in the former taker’s lease, 
and in the contrepayne thereof, to 
the intent to defraud the taker or 
buyer of the residue of such leases, 
of whom he hath received the 
money. 

‘23. Item, the said abbot hath 
not, according to the foundation of 
his monastery, admitted freely ten- 
ants into certain alms-houses belong- 
ing to the said monastery; but of 
them he hath taken large fines, and 
some of them he hath put away that 
would not give him fines; whither 
poor, aged, and impotent people 
were wont to be freely admitted, 
and [to] receive the founder's alms 
that of the old customs [were] 
limited to the same—which alms is 
also diminished by the said abbot. 

‘24. Item, that the said abbot did 
not deliver the bulls of his bishopric, 
that he purchased from Rome, to 
our sovereign lord the king’s coun- 
cil till long after the time he had 
delivered and exhibited the bulls of 
his monastery to them. 

‘25. Item, that the said abbot 
hath detained and yet doth detain 
servants’ wages; and often when 
the said servants hath asked their 
wages, the said abbot hath put them 
into the stocks, and beat them. 

‘26. Item, the said abbot, in 
times past, hath had a great devo- 
tion to ride to Llangarvan, in Wales, 
upon Lammas-day, to receive par- 
don there; and on the even he 
would visit one Mary Hawle, an old 
acquaintance of his, at the Welsh 
Poole; and on the morrow ride to 
the foresaid Llangarvan, to be con- 
fessed and absolved, and the same 
night return to company with the 
said Mary Hawle, at the Welsh 
Poole aforesaid, and Kateryn, the 
said Mary Hawle her first daughter, 
whom the said abbot long hath kept 
to concubine, and had children by 
her, that he lately married at Lud- 
low. And [there be] others that 
have been taken out of his chamber 
and put in the stocks within the 
said abbey, and others that have 
complained upon him to the king’s 
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council of the Marches of Wales; 
and the woman that dashed out his 
teeth, that he would have had by 
violence, I will not name now, nor 
other men’s wives, lest it would 
offend your good lordship to read 
or hear the same. 

‘27. Item, the said abbot doth 
daily embezzle, sell, and convey the 
goods, and chattels, and jewels of 
the said monastery, having no need 
so to do; for it is thought that he 
hath a thousand marks or two thou- 
sand lying by him that he hath 
gotten by selling of orders, and the 
jewels and plate of the monastery 
and corradyes ; and it is to be feared 
that he will alienate all the rest, 
unless your good lordship speedily 
make redress and provision to let 
the same. 

‘28. Item, the said abbot was 
accustomed yearly to preach at 
Leyntwarden on the Festival of the 
Nativity of the Virgin Mary, where 
and when the people were wont to 
offer to an image there, and to the 
same the said abbot in his sermons 
would exhort them and encourage 
them. But now the oblations be de- 
cayed, the abbot, espying the image 
then to have a cote of silver plate 
and gilt, hath taken away of his own 
authority the said image, and the 

late turned to his own use; and 
eft his preaching there, saying it is 
no manner profit to any man, and 
the plate that was about the said 
image was named to be worth forty 
pounds. 

‘29. Item, the said abbot hath 
ever nourished enmity and discord 
among his brethren; and hath not 
encouraged them to learn the laws 
and the mystery of Christ. But he 
that least knew was most cherished 
by him; and he hath been highly 
displeased and [hath] disdained 
when his brothers would say that 
‘it is God’s precept and doctrine 
that ye ought to prefer before your 
ceremonies and vain constitutions.’ 
This saying was high disobedient, 
and should be grievously punished ; 
when that lying, obloquy, flattery, 
ignorance, derision, contumely, dis- 
cord, great swearing, drinking, hypo- 
crisy, fraud, superstition, deceit, 
conspiracy to wrong their neighbour, 
and other of that kind, was had in 
special favour and regard. Laud 
and praise be to God that hath sent 
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us the true knowledge. Honour 
and long prosperity to our sovereign 
lord, ae his mire council that 
teaches to advance the same. Amen. 

‘ By John Lee, your faithful bede- 
man, and canon of the said monas- 
tery of Wigmore. 

* Postscript. My good lord, there 
is in the said abbey a cross of fine 
gold and precious stones, whereof 
one diamond was esteemed by Doc- 
tor Booth, Bishop of Hereford, worth 
a hundred marks. In that cross is 
enclosed a piece of wood, named to 
be of the cross that Christ died upon, 
and to the same hath been offering. 
And when it should be brought 
down to the church from the trea- 
sury, it was brought down with 
lights, and like reverence as should 
have been done to Christ himself. 
I fear lest the abbot upon Sunday 
next, when he may enter the trea- 
sury, will take away the said cross 
and break it, or turn it to his own 
use, with many other precious jewels 
that be there. 

* All these articles afore written 
be true as to the substance and true 
meaning of them, though perad- 
venture for haste and lack of counsel 
some words be set amiss or out of 
their place. That I will be ready 
to prove forasmuch as lies in me, 
when it shall like your honourable 
lordship to direct your commission 
to men (or any man) that will be 
indifferent and not corrupt to sit 
upon the same, at the said abbey, 
where the witnesses and proofs be 
most ready and the truth is best 
known, or at any other place where 
it shall be thought most convenient 
by your high discretion and autho- 
rity.’ 

The statutes of Provisors, com- 
monly called Premunire statutes, 
which forbade all purchases of bulls 
from Rome under penalty of out- 
lawry, have been usually considered 
in the highest — ———, 
and more particularly the public 
censure has fallen upon the last ap- 
lication of those statutes, when, on 

Volsey’s fall, the whole body of the 
clergy were laid under a premunire, 
and only obtained pardon on pay- 
ment of a serious fine. Let no one 
regret thathehaslearnt tobe tolerant 
to Roman Catholics as the nineteenth 
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century knows them. But it is a 
spurious charity, which, to remedy 
a modern injustice, hastens to its 
opposite; and when philosophic 
historians indulge in loose invective 
against the statesmen of the Refor- 
mation, they show themselves unfit 
to be trusted with the custody of 
our national annals. The Acts of 
Parliament speak plainly of the 
enormous abuses which had grown 
up under these bulls. Yet even the 
emphatic language of the statutes 
scarcely prepares us to find an abbot 
able to purchase with jewels stolen 
from his own convent a faculty to 
confer holy orders, though he had 
never been consecrated bishop, and 
to make a thousand pounds by sell- 
ing the exercise of his privileges. 
This is the most flagrant case which 
has fallen under the eyes of the 
present writer. Yet it is but a 
choice specimen out of many. He 
was taught to believe, like other 
modern students of history, that the 
papal dispensations for immorality, 
of which we read in Fox and other 
Protestant writers, were calumnies, 
but he has been forced against his 
will to perceive that the supposed 
calumnies were but the plain truth ; 
he has found among the records—for 
one thing, a list of more than twenty 
clergy in one diocese who had ob- 
tained licences to keep concubines.* 
After some experience, he advises 
all persons who are anxious to un- 
derstand the English Reformation 
to place implicit confidence in the 
Statute Book. Every fresh record 
which is brought to light is a fresh 
evidence in its favour. In the flue- 
tuations of the conflict there were 
parliaments, as there were princes, 
of opposing sentiments; and mea- 
sures were passed, amended, re- 
pealed, or censured, as Protestants 
and Catholics came alternately into 
ower. But whatever were the dif- 
erences of opinion, the facts on 
either side which are stated in an 
Act of Parliament may be uniformly 
trusted. Even in the attainders for 
treason and heresy we admire the 
truthfulness of the details of the 
indictments, although we deplore 
the prejudice which at times could 
make a crime of virtue. 

We pass on to the next picture. 


* Tanner MS, 105, Bodleian Library, Oxford, 
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Equal justice, or some attempt at 
it, was promised, and acs. 
part from the friends of the monas- 
teries on better terms than they 
believe. At least, we shall add to 
our own history and to the Catholic 
martyrology a story of genuine 
interest. 

We have many accounts of the 
abbeys at the time of their actual 
dissolution. The resistance or ac- 
quiescence of superiors, the dismis- 
sals of the brethren, the sale of 
the property, the destruction of 
relics, &c., are all described. We 
know how the windows were taken 
out, how the glass appropriated, 
how the ‘melter’ accompanied the 
visitors to run the lead upon the 
roofs, and the metal of the bells into 
portable forms. We see the pen- 
sioned regulars filing out reluctantly, 
or exulting in their deliverance, dis- 
charged from their vows, furnished 
each with his ‘ secular apparel,’ and 
his purse of money, to begin the 
wah as he might. These scenes 
have long been prcon known, and 
they were rarely attended with any- 
thing remarkable. At the time of 
the suppression, the discipline of 
several years had broken down op- 
position, and prepared the way for 
the catastrophe. The end came at 
last, but as an issue which had been 
long foreseen. 

We have sought in vain, how- 
ever, for a glimpse into the interior 
of the houses at the first intimation 
of what was coming—more espe- 
cially when the great blow was 
struck which severed England from 
obedience to Rome, and asserted 
the independence of the Anglican 
Church. Then, virtually, the fate 
of the monasteries was decided. As 
soon as the supremacy was vested 
in the crown, inguiry into their 
condition could no longer be escaped 
or delayed ; and then, through the 
length and breadth of the country, 
there must have been rare dismay. 
The account of the London Carthu- 
sians is indeed known to us, be- 
cause they chose to die rather than 
yield submission where their con- 
sciences forbade them; and their 


isolated heroism has served to dis- . 


tinguish their memories. The Pope, 
as ood of the Universal Church, 


claimed the poses of absolving sub- 
e 


jects from their allegiance to their 
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king. He deposed Henry. He 
called on foreign princes to enforce 
his sentence; and, on pain of ex- 
communication, commanded the na- 
tive English to rise in rebellion. 
The king, in self-defence, was com- 
elled to require his subjects to 
dinsiaien all sympathy with these 
retensions, and to recognise no 
igher authority, spiritual or se- 
cular, than himself within his own 
dominions. The regular cler, 
throughout the country were on the 
Pope’s side, secretly or openly. 
The Charter-house monks, however, 
alone of all the order had the 
courage to declare their convictions, 
and to suffer for them. Of the 
rest, we only perceive that they at 
last ee a and since there was 
no uncertainty as to their real 
feelings, we have been disposed to 
judge them hardly as cowards. 

Yet we who have never been tried, 
should perhaps be cautious in our 
censures. It is possible to hold 
an opinion quite honestly, and 
_ to hesitate about dying for it. 
We consider ourselves, at the pre- 
sent day, persuaded honestly of 
many things; yet which of them 
should we refuse to relinguish if 
the scaffold were the alternative—or 
at least seem to relinguish, under 
silent protest ? 

And yet, in the details of the 
struggle at the Charter-house, we 
see the forms of mental trial which 
must have repeated themselves 
among all bodies of the clergy 
wherever there was seriousness of 
conviction. If the majority of the 
monks were vicious and sensual, 
there was still a large minority 
labouring to be true to their vows ; 
and when one entire convent was 
capable of sustained resistance, 
there must have been many where 
there was only just too little virtue 
for the emergency—where the con- 
flict between interest and conscience 
was equally genuine, though it 
ended the other way. Scenes of 
bitter misery there must have been 
—of passionate emotion wrestling 
ineffectually with the iron resolu- 
tion of the Government: and the 
faults of the Catholic party weigh 
so heavily against them in the 
course and progress of the Refor- 
mation, that we cannot willingly 
lose the few countervailing tints 
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which soften the darkness of the 
case against them. 

Nevertheless, for any authentic 
account of the abbeys at this crisis, 
we have hitherto been left to our 
imagination. A stern and busy Ad- 
ministration had little leisure to 
preserve records of sentimental 
struggles which led to nothing. 
The Catholics did not care to keep 
alive the recollection of a confliet in 
which, even though with difficulty, 
the Church was defeated. A rare 
accident only could have brought 
down to us any fragment of a trans- 
action which no one had an interest 
in remembering. That such an 
accident has really occurred, we 
may consider as unusually for- 
tunate. The story in question con- 
cerns the abbey of Woburn, and is 
as follows :— 

At Wobnrn, as in many other 
religious houses, there were re- 
presentatives of both the factions 
which divided the country; per- 
haps we should say of three—the 
sincere Catholics, the Indifferen- 
tists, and the Protestants. These 
last, so long as Wolsey was in 
power, had been frightened into 
silence, and with difficulty had been 
able to save themselves from ex- 
treme penalties. No sooner, how- 
ever, had Wolsey fallen, and the 
battle commenced with the Papacy, 
than the tables turned, the perse- 
cuted became persecutors—or at 
least threw off their disguise—and 
were strengthened with the support 
of the large class who cared only to 
keep on the winning side. The 
mysteries of the faith came to be 
disputed at the public tables; the 
refectories rang with polemics; the 
sacred silence of the dormitories was 
broken for the first time by law- 
less speculation. The orthodox 
might have appealed to the Govern- 
ment: heresy was still forbidden by 
law, and if detected, was still pun- 
ished by the stake. But the or- 
thodox among the regular clergy 
adhered to the Pope as well as to 
the faith, and abhorred the sacri- 
lege of the Parliament as deeply as 
the new opinions of the Reformers. 
Instead of calling in the help of the 
law, they muttered treason in se- 
cret ; and the Reformers, confident 
in the necessities of the times, sent 
reports to London of their argu- 
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ments and conversations. The au- 
thorities in the abbey were accused 
of disaffection ; and a commission of 
7, was sent down towards the 
end of the spring of 1536, to inves- 
tigate. The depositions taken on 
this occasion are still preserved; 
and with the help of them, we can 
a over three centuries of time, 
and hear the last echoes of the old 
monastic life in Woburn Abbey 
dying away in discord. 

ere party feeling was running 
so high, there were of course 
passionate arguments. The Act 
of Supremacy, the spread of Pro- 
testantism, the er of the Pope, 
the state of England—all were 
discussed; and the possibilities of 
the future, as each party painted 
it in the colours of his hopes. The 
brethren, we find, spoke their minds 
in plain language, sometimes con- 
descending to a joke. 

Brother Sherborne deposes that 
the sub-prior ‘on Candlemas-day 
last past (February 2, 1536), asked 
him whether he longed not to be 
at Rome where all his bulls were ?” 
Brother Sherborne answered that 
‘his bulls had made so many 
calves, that he had burned them. 
Whereunto the sub-prior said he 
thought there were more calves 
now than there were then.’ 

Then there were long and furious 
—_ about ‘my Lord Privy 

eal’ (Cromwell), to one party the 
incarnation of Satan, to the other 
the delivering angel. Nor did mat- 
ters mend when from the minister 
they passed to the master. 

an John Croxton being in ‘the 
shaving-house’ one day with cer- 
tain of the brethren having their 
tonsures looked to, and gossiping, 
as men do on such oceasions, one 
‘Friar Lawrence did say that the 
King was dead.’ Then said Crox- 
ton, ‘thanks be to God, his Grace 
is in good health, and I pray God 
so continue him;’ and said fur- 
ther to the said Lawrence, ‘I 
advise thee to leave thy babbling.’ 
Croxton, it seems, had been among 
the suspected in earlier times. 
Lawrence said to him, ‘ Crox- 
ton, it maketh no matter what 
thou sayest, for thou art one 
of the new world.’ Whereupon 


hotter still the conversation pro- 
ceeded. 


‘Thy babbling tongue,’ 
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Croxton said, ‘ will turn us all to 
displeasure at length.’ ‘Then,’ 
quoth Lawrence, ‘neither thou nor 
yet any of us all shall do well as 
ong as we forsake our head of the 
Church, the Pope.’ ‘ By the 
mass!’ quoth Croxton, ‘I would 
thy Pope Roger were in thy belly, 
or thou in his, for thou art a false 
erjured knave to thy Prince.’ 
hereunto the said Lawrence an- 
swered, saying, ‘ By the mass, thou 
liest! I was never sworn to for- 
sake the Pope to be our head, and 
never will be.’ ‘ Then,’ quoth 
Croxton, ‘thou shalt be sworn 
spite of thine heart one day, or I 
will know why nay.’ 

These and similar wranglings 
may be taken as specimens of the 
daily conversation at Woburn, and 
we can perceive how an abbot with 
the best intentions would have found 
it difficult to keep the peace. There 
are instances of superiors in other 
houses throwing down their com- 
mand in the midst of the crisis in 
flat despair, protesting that their 
subject brethren were no longer 
governable. Abbots who were in- 
clined to the Reformation could not 
manage the Catholics; Catholic 
abbots could not manage the Pro- 
testants; indifferent abbots could 
not manage either the one or the 
other. It would have been well for 
the Abbot of Woburn—or well as far 
as this world is concerned—if he, 
like one of these, had acknowledged 
his incapacity, and had fled from his 
charge. 

His name was Robert Hobbes. 
Of his age and family, history is 
silent. We know only that he 
held his place when the storm rose 
against the Pope; that, like the rest 
of the clergy, he bent before the 
blast, taking the oath to the King, 
and submitting to the royal supre- 
macy, but swearing under protest, 
as the phrase went, with the out- 
ward, and not with the inward man 
— in fact, perjuring himself. Though 
infirm, so far, however, he was too 
honest to be a successful counter- 
feit, and from the jealous eyes of the 
Neologians of the abbey he could 
not conceal his tendencies. We 
have significant evidence of the 
espionage which was established over 
Tivencdes quarters, in the con- 
versations and trifling details of con- 
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duct on the part of the abbot, which 
were reported to the Government. 

In the summer of 1534, orders 
came that the Pope’s name should 
be rased out wherever it was men- 
tioned in the Mass books. A mal- 
content, by name Robert Salford, 
deposed that ‘he was singing mass 
before the abbot at St. Thomas's 
altar within the monastery, at which 
time herasedout with his knifethe said 
name out of the canon.’ The abbot 
told him to ‘ take a pen and strike or 
cross him out.’ The saucy monk 
said those were not the orders. 
They were to rase him out. ‘ Well, 
well,’ the abbot said, ‘it will come 
again one day.’ ‘Come again, will 
it?’ was the answer. ‘If it do, 
then we will put him in again ; but I 
trust I shall never see that day.’ 
The mild abbot could remonstrate, 
but could not any more command; 
and the proofs of his malignant in- 
clinations were remembered against 
him for the ear of Cromwell. 

In the general injunctions, too, he 
was directed to preach against the 
Pope, and to expose his usurpation ; 
but he could not bring himself to 
obey. He shrank from the pulpit; 
he preached but twice after the 
visitation, and then on other sub- 
jects, while in the prayer before the 
sermon he refused, as we find, to use 
the prescribed form. He only said, 
‘You shall pray for the spiritualty, 
the pamenilie. and the souls that 
be in the pains of purgatory; and 
did not name the King to be 
supreme head of the Church in 
neither of the said sermons, nor 
speak against the pretended autho- 
rity of the Bishop of Rome.’ 

Again, when Paul the Third, 
shortly after his election, proposed 
to call a general council at Mantua, 
against which, by advice of Henry 
the Eighth, the Germans protested, 
we have a glimpse how eagerly 
anxious English eyes were watching 
for a turning tide. ‘Hear you,’ 
said the abbot one day, ‘of the 
Pope’s holiness and the congrega- 
tion of bishops, abbots, and princes 
gathered to the council at Mantua? 
They be gathered for the reforma- 
tion of the universal Church ; and 
here now we have a book of the 
excuse of the Germans, by which we 
may know what heretics they be, for 
if they were Catholics and true men 
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as they pretend to be, they would 
never have refused to come to a 
general council.’ 

So matters went with the abbot 
for some months after he had sworn 
obedience to the King. Lulling his 
conscience with such opiates as the 
casuists could provide for him, he 
watched anxiously for a change, and 
laboured with but little reserve to 
hold his brethren to their true 
allegiance. 

In the summer of 1535, however, 
a change came over the scene, very 
different from the outward reaction 
for which he was looking: a bet- 
ter mind woke in the abbot; 
he learnt that in swearing what he 
did not mean with reservations and 
nice distinctions, he had lied to 
Heaven and lied to man: that to 
save his miserable life he had 
perilled his soul. When the oath 
of supremacy was required of the 
nation, Sir Thomas lon, Bishop 
Fisher, and the monks of the Char- 
terhouse, mistaken, as we believe, 
in judgment, but true to their con- 
sciences, and disdaining evasion or 
subterfuge, chose, with deliberate 
nobleness, rather to die than to 
perjure themselves. This is no 
place to enter on the great question 
of the justice or necessity of those 
executions; but the story of the 
so-called martyrdoms convulsed the 
Catholic world. The Pope shook 
upon his throne; the shuttle of diplo- 
matic intrigue stood still; diploma- 
tists who had lived so long in lies that 
the whole life of man seemed but a 
stage pageant, a thing of show and 
tinsel, stood aghast at the revelation 
of English sincerity, and a shudder 
of great awe ran through Europe. 
The fury of party leaves little room 
for generous emotion, and no pity 
was felt for these men by the 
English Protestants. The Protes- 
tants knew well that if these same 
sufferers could have had their way, 
they would themselves have been 
sacrificed by hecatombs; and as 
they had never experienced mercy, 
so they were in turn without mercy. 
But to the English Catholics, who 
believed as Fisher believed, but 
who had not dared to suffer as 
Fisher suffered, his death and the 
death of the rest acted as a glimpse 
of the judgment day. ‘Their safety 
became their shame and terror: 
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and in the radiant example before 
them of true faithfulness, they saw 
their own falsehood and their own 
disgrace. So it was with Father 
Forest, who had taught his peni- 
tents in confession that they might 
perjure themselves, and who now 
sought a cruel death in voluntary 
expiation ; so it was with Whiting, 
the Abbot of Glastonbury ; so with 
others whose names heal be more 
familiar tous than they are ; and here 
in Woburn we are to see the feeble 
but genuine penitence of Abbot 
Hobbes. He was still unequal 
to immediate martyrdom, but he 
did what he knew might drag his 
death upon him if disclosed to the 
Government, and surrounded by 
spies he could have had no hope of 
concealment. 

‘At the time,’ deposed Robert 
Salford, ‘that the monks of the 
Charterhouse, with other traitors, 
did suffer death, the abbot did call 
us into the Chapterhouse, and said 
these words :—‘ Brethren, this is a 
perilous time, such a scourge was 
never heard since Christ’s passion. 
Ye hear how good men suffer the 
death. Brethren, this is undoubted 
for our offences. Ye read, so long 
as the children of Israel kept the 
commandments of God, so long 
their enemies had no power over 
them, but God took vengeance of 
their enemics. But when they broke 
God’s commandments, then they 
were subdued by their enemies, and 
so be we. Therefore let us be sorry 
for our offences. Undoubted He 
will take vengeance of our enemies ; 
I mean those heretics that causeth 
so many good men to suffer thus, 
Alas, it is a piteous case that so 
much Christian blood should be 
shed. Therefore, good brethren, 
for the reverence of God, every one 
of you devoutly pray, and say this 
Psalm, “Oh God, the heathen are 
come into thine inheritance; thy 
holy temple have they defiled, and 
made Jerusalem a heap of stones. 
The dead bodies of thy servants 
have they given to be meat to the 
fowls of the air, and the flesh of 
thy saints unto the beasts of the 
field. Their blood have they shed 
like water on every side of Jeru- 
salem, and there was no man to 
bury them. We are become an 
open scorn unto our enemies, a very 
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scorn and derision unto them that 
are round aboutus. Oh, remember 
not our old sins, but have mercy 
upon us, and that soon, for we are 
eome to great misery. Help us, 
oh God of our salvation, for the 
glory of thy name. Oh, be mer- 
ciful unto our sins for thy name’s 
sake. Wherefore do the heathen 
say, Where is now their God?” Ye 
shall say this Psalm,’ repeated the 
abbot, ‘every Friday, after the 
litany, prostrate, when ye lie upon 
the high altar, and undoubtedly 
God will cease this extreme scourge.’ 
‘And so,’ continues Salford, signifi- 
cantly, ‘the convent did say this 
aforesaid Psalm until there were 
certain that did murmur at the 
saying of it, and so it was left.’ 

The abbot, it seems, either stood 
alone, or found buf languid support ; 
even his own familiar friends whom 
he trusted, those with whom he had 
walked in the house of God, had 
turned against him; the harsh air 
of the dawn of a new world choked 
him; what was there for him but 
to die. But his conscience still 
haunted him: while he lived he 
must fight on, and so, if possible, 
find pardon for his perjury. The 
blows in those years fell upon the 
Church thick and fast. In Feb- 
ruary, 1536, the Bill passed for the 
dissolution of the smaller monas- 
teries; and now we find the sub- 
prior with the whole fraternity 
united to accuse him, so that the 
abbot had no one friend remaining. 

‘He did again call us together,’ 
says the next deposition, ‘and 
lamentably mourning for the dis- 
solving the said houses, he en- 
joined us to sing “Salvator mundi, 
salva nos omnes,” every day after 
lauds; and we murmured at it, and 
were not content to sing it for such 
cause; and so we did omit it divers 
days, for which the abbot czme unto 
the chapter, and did in manner re- 
buke us, and said we were bound to 
obey his commandment by our pro- 
fession, and so did command us to 
sing it again with the versicle “‘ Let 
God arise, and let his enemies be 
scattered. Let them also that hate 
him flee before him.” Also he en- 
joined us at every mass that every 
priest did sing, to say the collect, 
“Oh God, who despisest not the 
sighing of a contrite heart.” And 
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he said if we did this with good and 
true devotion, God would so handle 
the matter, that it should be to the 
comfort of all England, and so 
show us mercy as he showed unto 
the children of Israel. And surely, 
brethren, there will come to as a 
good man that will rectify these 
monasteries again that be now sup- 
prest, because “‘God can of these 
stones raise up children to Abra- 
ham.”’’ 

‘Of these stones,’ perhaps, but 
less easily of the stony-hearted 
monks, who with pitiless smiles 
watched the abbot’s sorrow, which 
should soon bring him to his ruin. 

Time passed on, and as the world 
grew worse, so the abbot grew more 
lonely. Lonely and unsupported, 
he was unequal to the last effort 
of repentance, but he slowly 
strengthened himself for the trial. 
As Lent came on, the season 
brought with it a more special call 
to effort, which he did not fail to 
recognise. The conduct of the fra- 
ternity sorely disturbed him. They 
ae yee against all which he most 

oved and valued, in language pur- 
posely coarse; and the mild sweet- 
ness of the rebukes which he admi- 
nistered, showed plainly on which 
side lay, in the abbey of Woburn, 
the larger portion of the spirit of 
his Master and theirs. Now, when 
the passions of those times have died 
away, and we can look back with 
more indifferent eyes, how touching 
is the following. There was one 
Sir William, curate of Woburn 
chapel, whose tongue, it seems, was 
rough beyond the rest. The abbot 
met him one day, and spoke to him. 
‘ Sir William,’ he said, ‘I hear tell 
ye be a great railer. I marvel that 
ye rail so. I pray you teach my 
cure the scripture of God, and that 
may be to edification. I pray you 
leave such railing. Ye call the pope 
a bear anda banson. Lither he is 
a good man or anill. Domino suo 
stat aut cadit. The office of a 
bishop is honourable. What edify- 
ing is this to rail? Let him alone.’ 

But they would not let him alone, 
nor would they let the abbot alone. 
He grew ‘somewhat acrased,’ they 
said, vexed with feelings of which 
they had no experience. He fell 
sick, sorrow and the Lent discipline 
weighing upon him. The brethren 
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went to see him in hisroom, Brother 
Dan Woburn among the rest, who 
said that he asked him how he did, 
and received for answer, ‘I would 
that I had died with the good men 
that died for holding with the pope. 
My conscience, my conscience doth 
grudge me every day for it.’ Life 
was fast losing its value for him. 
What was life to him or any man 
when bought with a sin against his 
soul? ‘If he be disposed to die, for 
that matter,’ the insolent Croxton 
said, ‘he may die as soon as he 
will.’ 

All Lent he fasted and prayed ; 
and his illness grew upon him; and 
at length in Passion week he 
thought all was over, and that he 
was going away. On Passion Sun- 
day he called the brethren about 
him, and as they stood round his 
bed, with their cold, hard eyes, ‘ he 
exhorted them all to charity,’ he 
implored them ‘ never to consent to 
go out of their monastery ; and if it 
chanced them to be put from it, 
they should in no wise forsake their 
habit.’ After these words, ‘ being 
in a great agony, he rose out of his 
bed, and cried out and said, “I would 
to God, it would please him to take 
me out of this wretched world ; and 
I would I had died with the good 
men that have suffered death here- 
tofore, for they were quickly out of 
their pain.”’* Then, half wandering, 
he began to mutter to himself aloud 
thethoughts which had been working 
in him in his struggles ; and quoting 
St. Bernard’s words about the pope, 
he exclaimed, ‘Tu quis es. Primatu 
Abel, gubernationeN oah, auctoritate 
Moses, judicatu Samuel, potestate 
Petrus, unctione Christus. Aliz 
ecclesie habent super se pastores. 
Tu pastor pastorum es.’ 

Let it be remembered that this is 
no sentimental fiction begotten out 
of the brain of some ingenious novel- 
ist, but the record of the true words 
and sufferings of a genuine child of 
Adam, labouring in a trial too hard 
for him. 

_He prayed to die, and in good 
time death was to come to him; 
but not, after all, in the sick bed, 
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* Meaning, as he afterwards said, More and Fisher and the Carthusians. 
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with his expiation but half com- 
pleted. A year before, he had 
thrown down the cross, when it was 
offered him. He was to take it 
again; the very cross which he had 
refused. He recovered. He was 
brought before the council; with 
what result, there are no means of 
knowing. To admit the papal su- 
premacy when officially questioned 
was high treason. Whether he was 
constant, and received some condi- 
tional pardon, or whether his heart 
again for the moment failed him— 
whichever he did—the records are 
silent. This only we ascertain of 
him: that he was not put to death 
under the statute of supremacy. 
But two years later, when the offi- 
cial list was presented to the parlia- 
ment of those who had suffered for 
their share in ‘the Pilgrimage of 
Grace,’ among the rest we find the 
name of Robert Hobbes, late Abbot 
of Woburn. To this solitary fact 
we can add nothing. ‘The rebellion 
was put down, and in the punish- 
ment of the offenders there was 
unusual leniency; not more than 
thirty persons were executed, al- 
though forty thousand had been in 
arms. Those only were selected 
who had been most signally impli- 
cated. But they were all leaders in 
the movement; the men of highest 
rank, and therefore greatest guilt. 
They died for what they believed 
their duty ; and the king and council 
did their duty in enforcing the laws 
against armed insurgents. He for 
whose cause each supposed them- 
selves to be contending, has long 
since judged between them; and 
both parties perhaps now see all 
things with deme eyes than was 
permitted to them on earth. 

We too can see more distinctl 
in a slight degree. At least we will 
not refuse the Abbot Hobbes some 
memorial, brief though it be. And 
although twelve generations of 
Russells—all loyal to the Protestant 
ascendancy—have swept Woburn 
clear of Catholic associations, they, 
too, in these later days, will not 
regret to see revived the authentic 
story of its last abbot. 
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BY G. J. WITYTE MELVILLE, AUTHOR OF ‘DIGBY GRAND,’ &c. 


— 


| one of the pleasantest valleys of 
sweet Somersetshire stands a 
large red-brick house that bears 
unmistakeably impressed on_ its 
exterior the title ‘School.’ You 
would not take it for a ‘hall,’ or a 
hospital, or an almshouse, or any- 
thing in the world but an institu- 
tion for the rising generation, in 
which the ways of the wide world 
are so successfully imitated that, in 
the qualities of foresight, cunning, 
duplicity, and general selfishness, 
the boy may indeed be said to be 
‘father to the man.’ The house 
stands on a slope towards the south, 
with a trim lawn and carefully kept 
gravel drive, leading to a front door 
of which the steps are always clean 
and the handles always bright. 
How a ring at that door-bell used 
to bring all our hearts into our 
mouths. Forty boys were we, sit- 
ting grudgingly over our lessons on 
the bright summer forenoons, and 
not one of us but thought that ring 
might possibly annource a ‘some- 
thing’ for him from‘home.’ Home! 
what was there in the word, that it 
should call up such visions of hap- 
pase that it should create such a 
onging, sickening desire to have 
the wings of a dove and flee away, 
that it should make the present 
such a blank and comfortless reality ? 
Why do we persist in sending our 
children so early to school? A 
little boy, with all his affections 
developing themselves, loving and 
dlayful and happy, not ashamed to 

> fond of his sisters, and thinking 
mamma all that is beautiful and 
graceful and good, is to be torn 
from that home which is to him an 
earthly Paradise, and transferred to 
a place of which we had better not 
ask the urchin his own private 
opinion. We appeal to every 
mother—and it is a mother who is 
best capable of judging for a child— 
whether her darling returns to her 
improved in her eyes after his first 
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half-year at school. She looks in 
vain for the pliant, affectionate dis- 
position that a word from her used 
to be capable of moulding at will, 
and finds instead a stubborn self- 
sufficient spirit that has been called 
forth by harsh treatment and inter- 
course with the mimic world of boys; 
more selfish and more conventional, 
because less characteristic than that 
of men. He is impatient of her 
tenderness now, nay, half ashamed 
to return it. Already he aspires to 
be a man, in his own eyes, and 
thinks it manly to make light of 
those affections and endearments by 
which he once set such store. The 
mother is no longer all in all in his 
heart, her empire is divided and 
weakened, soon it will be swept 
away, and she sighs for the white- 
frock days when her child was 
fondly and entirely her own. Now, 
I cannot help thinking the longer 
these days last the better. Anxious 
parent, what do you wish your boy 
to become? A successful man in 
after hfe—then rear him tenderly 
and carefully at first. You would 
not bit a colt at two years old; be 
not less patient with your own flesh 
and blood. Nature is the best 
guide, you may depend. Leave 
him to the women till his strength 
is established and his courage high, 
and when the metal has assumed 
shape and consistency, to the forge 
with it as soon as you will. Hard- 
ship, buffetings, adversity, all these 
are good for the youth, but, for 
Heaven’s sake, spare the child. 
Forty boys are droning away at 
their tasks on a bright sunshiny 
morning in June, and I am sitting 
at an old oak desk, begrimed and 
splashed with the ink-shed of many 
generations, and hacked by the 
knives of idler after idler for the 
last fifty years. I have yet tolearn 
by heart some twoscore lines of the 
Encid. How I hate Virgil whilst 
I bend over those dog’s-eared leaves 
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and that uncomfortable desk. How 
I envy the white butterfly of which 
I have just got a glimpse as he soars 
away into the blue sky—for no ter- 
restrial objects are visible from our 
schoolroom window to distract our 
attention and interfere with our la- 
bours. I have already accompanied 
him in faney over the lawn, and the 
arden, and the high whitethorn 
ence into the meadow beyond,— 
how well I know the deep glades of 
that copse for which he is making, 
how I wish I was on my back in its 
shadow now. Never mind, to-day 
is a half holiday, and this afternoon 
I will spend somehow in a dear 
delicious ramble through the fairy- 
land of ‘out of bounds.’ The rap 
of our master’s cane against his 
desk—a gentlemanlike method of 
awakening attention and asserting 
authority — startles me from my 
day-dream. ‘ March,’ for we drop 
the Mr. prefixed, in speaking of our 
nedagogue, ‘ March is a bit of a 
Tartar, and I tremble for the 
result.’ 

‘ Egerton to come up.’ 

Egerton goes up accordingly, with 
many misgivings, and embarks, like 
a desperate man, on the loathed in- 
Ffandum Regina jubes. 

The result may be gathered from 
March's observations as he returns 
me the book. 

‘Not a line correct, sir; stand 
down, sir; the finest passage of the 
poet shamefully mangled and de- 
faced; it is a perfect disgrace to 
Everdon. Remain in till five, sir; 
and repeat the whole lesson to Mr. 
Manners.’ 

‘Please, sir, I tried to learn it, 
sir; indeed I did, sir.’ 

‘Don’t tell me, sir; tried to learn 
it, indeed. If it had been French 
or German or—or any of these use- 
less branches of learning, you would 
have had it by heart fast enough ; 
but Latin, sir, Latin is the founda- 
tion of a gentleman’s education; 
Latin you were sent here to acquire, 
and Latin, sir’ (with an astounding 
rap on the desk), ‘ you shall learn, 
or I'll know the reason why.’ 

I may remark that March, though 
an excellent scholar, professes utter 
contempt for all but the dead lan- 
guages, 

I determined to make one more 
effort to save my half-holiday. 
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‘ Please, sir, if I might look it over 
once more, I could say it when the 
second class goes down; please, sir, 
wont you give me another chance ?” 

March was not, in schoolboy par- 

lance, ‘half a bad fellow,’ and he 
did give me another chance, and I 
came up to him once more at the 
conclusion of school, having re- 
peated the whole forty lines .to 
myself without missing a word; but 
alas, when I stood again on the step 
which led up to the dreaded desk, 
and gave away the book into those 
uncompromising hands, and heard 
that stern voice with its ‘ Now, sir, 
begin,’ my intellects forsook me alto- 
gether, and while the floor seemed 
to rock under me, I made such 
blunders and confusion of the chief's 
oration to the love-sick queen, as 
drove March to the extremity of 
that very short tether which he 
was pleased to call his ‘patience,’ 
and drew upon myself the dreaded 
condemnation [ had fought so hard 
to escape. 

‘Remain in, sir, till perfect, and 
repeat to Mr. Manners, without a 
mistake—Mr. Manners, you will be 
kind enough to see, without a mis- 
take! Boys! (with another rap of 
the cane) school’s up.’ March locks 
his desk with a bang, and retires. 
Mr. Manners puts on his hat. Forty 
boys burst instantaneously into tu- 
multuous uproar, forty pairs of 
feet scuffle along the dusty boards, 
forty voices break into song and 
jest and glee, forty spirits are 
emancipated from the prison house 
into freedom and air and sunshine, 
forty, all save one. 

So again I turn to the infandum 
Regina jubes, and sit me down and 
ery. 

I had gone late to school, but I 
was a backward child in everything 
save my proficiency in modern lan- 
guages. I had never known a 
mother, and the little education I 
had acquired was picked up in a 
desultory manner here and there 
during my travels with my father, 
and afterwards in a gloomy old 
library at Alton Grange, his own 

lace in the same county as Mr. 

March's school. My father had 

remained abroad till his affairs 

made it imperative that he should 
return to England, and for some 
years we lived in seclusion at Alton, 
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with an establishment that even my 
boyish penetration could discover 
was reduced to the narrowest pos- 
sible limits. I think this was the 
idlest period of my life. I did no 
lessons, unless my father’s endea- 
vour to teach me painting, an art 
that I showed year after year less 
inclination to master, could be called 
so. I had but few ideas, yet they 
were very dear ones. I adored my 
father; on him I lavished all the 
love that would have been a mother’s 
right; and having no other relations 
—none in the world that I cared for, 
or that cared for me, even nurse 
Nettich having remained in Hun- 
gary—my father was all-in-all. I 
used to wait at his door of a morn- 
ing to hear him wake, and go away 
quite satisfied, without letting him 
know. I used to watch him for 
miles when he rode out, and walk 
any distance to meet him on his 
way home. To please him I would 
even mount a quiet pony that he 
had bought on purpose for me, and 
dissemble my terrors because I saw 
they annoyed my kind father. I 
was a very shy, timid, and awkward 
boy, shrinking from strangers with 
a fear that was positively painful, 
and liking nothing so well as a huge 
arm-chair in the gloomy oak-wains- 
coted library, where I would sit by 
the hour reading old poetry, old 
lays, old novels, and wandering 
about till I lost myself in a worl 
of my own creating, full of beauty 
and romance, and all that ideal life 
which we must perforce call non- 
sense, but which, were it reality, 
would make this earth a heaven. 
Such was a bad course of training 
for a boy whose disposition was 
naturally too dreamy and imagina- 
tive, too deficient in energy and 
practical good sense. Had it gone 
on I must have become a madman ; 
what is it *but madness to live in a 
world of our own. I shall never 
forget the break-up of my dreams, 
the beginning, to me, of hard prac- 
tical life. 

I was coiled up in my favourite 
attitude, buried in the depths of a 
huge arm-chair in the library, and 
devouring with all my senses and 
all my soul the pages of the Morte 
d@’ Arthur, that most voluminous and 

least instructive of romances, but 
one for which, to myshame beit said, 
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I confess to this day a sneaking 
kindness. I was gazing on Queen 
Guenever,as I picturedherto myself, 
in searlet and ermine and pearls, 
with raven hair plaited over her 
queenly brow, and soft violet eyes, 
looking kindly down on mailed Sir 
Launcelot at her feet. I was holding 
Arthur’s helmet in the forest, as the 
frank, handsome, stalwart monarch 
bent over a sparkling rill and cooled 
his sunburnt cheek, and laved his 
chestnut beard, whilst the sunbeams 
flickered through thegreenleavesand 
»layed upon his gleaming corslet and 
2 armour of proof. I was feasting at 
Camelot with the Knights of the 
Round Table, jesting with Sir Dina- 
dam, discussing grave subjects of 
high import with Sir Gawain, or 
breaking a lance in knightly courtesy 
with Sir Tristram and Sir Bore; in 
short, I was a child at a spectacle, 
but the spectacle came and went and 
grew more and more gorgeous at 
will. Inthe midst of my dreams in 
walked my father, andsat downoppo- 
site the old arm-chair. 

‘Vere,’ said he ‘you must go to 
school,’ 

The announcement took away my 
breath: I had never, in my wildest 
moments, contemplated such a ca- 
lamity. 

‘To school, papa; and when?’ I 
mustered up courage to ask, clinging 
like a convict to the hope of a re- 
prieve. 

‘ The first of the month, my boy,’ 
answered my father, rather bullying 
himself into firmness, for I fancy he 
hated the separation as much as I 
did; ‘Mr. March writes me that his 
scholars will reunite on the first of 
next month, and he has a vacancy 
for you. We must make a man of 
you, Vere; and young De Rohan, 
your Hungarian friend, is going 
there, too. You will have lots of 

playfellows, and get on very weil, I 
oe no doubt; and Everdon is not 
so far from here, and—and—you 
will be very comfortable, I trust; but 
I am loth to part with you, my dear, 
and that’s the truth.’ 

I felt as if I could have endured 
martyrdom when my father made 
this acknowledgment. I could do 
anything if I was only coaxed and 
pitied a little; and when I saw he 
was so unhappy at the idea of our 

separation, I resolved that no word 
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or look of mine should add to his 
discomfort, although I felt my heart 
breaking at the thoughts of bidding 
him good-bye andleaving theGrange, 
with its quiet regularity and peace- 
ful associations, for the noise and 
bustle and discipline of a large 
school. Queen Guenever and Sir 
Launcelot faded hopelessly from my 
mental vision, and in their places 
rose up stern forms of harsh task- 
masters and satirical playfellows, 
early hours, regular discipline, Latin 
and Greek, and, worst of all, a con- 
tinual bustle and a life in a crowd. 

There were two peculiarities in 
my boyish character which, more 
than any others, unfitted me for 
battling with the world. I had a 
morbid dread of ridicule, which 
made me painfully shy of strangers. 
I have on many an occasion stood 
with my hand on the lock of a 
door, dreading to enter the room in 
which I heard strange voices, and 
then, plunging in with a desperate 
effort, have retired again as abruptly, 
covered with confusion, and so 
nervous as to create in the minds of 
the astonished guests a very natural 
doubt as to my mental sanity. The 
other peculiarity was an intense love 
of solitude. I was quite happy with 
my father, but if 1 could not enjoy 
his society, I preferred my own to 
that of any other mortal. I would 
take long walks by myself—I would 
sit for hours and read by myself— 
I had a bedroom of my own, into 
which I hated even a servant to set 
foot—and perhaps the one thing I 
dreaded more than all besides in my 
future life was, that I should never, 
never, be alone. 

How I prized the last few days I 
spent at home ; how I gazed on all 
the well-known objects as if 1 should 
never see them again; how the very 
chairs and tables seemed to bid me 
good-bye like old familiar friends. 
{had none of the lively anticipations 
which most boys cherish of the man- 
liness and independence arising from 
a school-life ; no long vista of cricket 
and foot-ball, and fame in their own 
little world, with increasing strength 
and stature, to end in a tailed coat, 
and even whiskers! No, I hated the 
idea of the whole thing. I ex- 
pected to be miserable at Everdon, 
and, I freely confess, was not dis- 
appointed. 


The last Days at Home—Ropsley. 


Carter VII. 
PLAY. 


Dinner was over, and play-time 
begun for all but me, and again I 
turned to the infandum Regina jubes, 
and sat me down to cry. 

A kind hand, grimed with ink, was 
laid on my shoulder, a pair of soft 
blue eyes looked into my face, and 
Victor De Rohan, my former play- 
fellow, my present fast friend and 
declared ‘chum,’ sat down on the 
form beside me, and endeavoured to 
console me in my distress. 

‘T'll help you, Egerton,’ said the 
warm-hearted lad; ‘say it to me; 
March is a beast, but Manners is a 
good fellow ; Manners will hear you 
now, and we shall have our half- 
holiday after all.’ 

‘I can’t, I can’t,’ was my de- 
sponding reply. ‘ Manners wont hear 
me, I know, till I am perfect, and I 
never can learn this stupid sing-song 
story. How I hate Queen Dido— 
how I hate Virgil. You should read 
about Guenever, Victor, and King 
Arthur! I'll tell you about them 
this afternoon ;’ and the tears came 
again into my eyes as I remembered 
there was no afternoon for me. 

‘Try once more,’ said Victor ; 
‘Tl get Manners to hear you; leave 
it to me; I know how to doit. Ll 
ask Ropsley.’ And Victor was off 
into the playground ere I was aware, 
in search of this valuable auxiliary. 

Now, Ropsley was the mainspring 
round which turned the whole of 
our little world at Everdon. If an 
excuse for a holiday could be found, 
Ropsley was entreated to ask the 
desired favour of March. If a 
quarrel had to be adjusted, either in 
the usual course of ordeal by battle, 
or the less decisive method of arbi- 
tration, Ropsley was always invited 
to see fair play. He was the king 
of our little community. It was 
whispered that he could spar better 
than Manners, and construe better 
than March: he was certainly a more 
perfect linguist—as indeed I could 
vouch for from my own knowledge 
—than Schwartz, who came twice a 
week to teach us a rich German- 
French. We saw his boots were 
made by Hoby, and we felt his coats 
could only be the work of Stulz, for 
in those days Poole was not, and we 
were perfectly willing to believe that 
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he wore a scarlet hunting-coat in the 
Christmas holidays, and had visiting 
cards of his own. In person he was 
tall and slim, with a pale complexion, 
and waving, soft brown hair: with- 
out being handsome, he was distin- 
guished looking; and even as a boy, 
I have seen strangers turn round 
and ask who he was, but the peculiar 
feature of his countenance was his 
light grey eye, veiled with long black 
eyelashes. It never seemed to kindle 
or to waver or to wink, it was 
always the same, hard, penetrating, 
and unmoved; it never smiled, 
though the rest of his features would 
laugh heartily enough, and it cer- 
tainly never wept. Even in boyhood 
it was the eye of a cool, calculating, 
wary man. He knew the secrets 
of every boy in the school, but no 
one ever dreamt of cross-question- 
ing Ropsley. We believed he only 
stayed at Everdon as a favour to 
March, who was immensely proud 
of his pupil’s gentlemanlike manners 
and appearance, as well as of his 
scholarly proficiency, although no 
one ever saw him study, and we 
always expected Ropsley was ‘ going 
to leave this half.’ We should not 
have been the least surprised to hear 
he had been sent for S the Sove- 
reign, and created a peer of the realm 
on the spot; with all our various 
opinions, we were unanimous in one 
creed—that nothing was impossible 
for Ropsley, and he need only try, 
to succeed. For myself, 1 was 
dreadfully afraid of this luminary, 
and looked up to him with feelings 
of veneration which amounted to 
positive awe. 

Not so Victor; the young Hun- 
garian feared, I believe, nothing on 
earth, and respected but little. He 
was the only boy in the school who, 
despite the difference of age, would 
talk with Ropsley upon equal terms; 
and if anything could have added to 
the admiration with which we re- 
garded the latter, it would have 
been the accurate knowledge he dis- 

layed of De Rohan’s family, their 

istory, their place in Hungary, all 
their belongings, as if he himself 
had been familiar with Edeldorf 
from boyhood. But so it was with 
everything; Ropsley knew all about 
people in general better than they 
did themselves. 

Victor rushed back triumphantly 
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into the schoolroom, where [I still 
sat desponding at my desk, and 
Ropsley followed him. 

‘What's the matter, Vere?’ he 
asked, in a patronizing tone, and 
calling me by my Christian name, 
which I esteemed a great compli- 
ment. ‘ What’s the matter?’ he re- 
peated; ‘forty Jines of Virgil to 
say; come, that’s not much.’ 

‘But I can't learn it,’ I urged. 
‘You must think me very stupid; 
and if it was French, or German, or 
English I should not mind twice 
the quantity, but I cannot learn 
Latin, and it’s no use trying.’ 

The older boy sneered ; it seemed 
so easy to him with his powerful 
mind to get forty lines of hexa- 
meters by heart. I believe he could 
have repeated the whole Aneid with- 
out book from beginning to end. 

‘Do you want to go out to-day, 
Vere ?’ said he. 

I clasped my hands in supplica- 
tion, as I replied, ‘Oh! I would 
give anything, anything, to get away 
from this horrid schoolroom, and 
“shirk out” with Victor and Bold.’ 

The latter, be it observed, was a 
dog in whose society I took great 
delight, and whom I kept in the vil- 
lage, at an outlay of one shilling per 
week, much to the detriment of my 
personal fortune. 

‘Very well,’ said the great man ; 
‘come with me to Manners, and 
bring your book with you.’ 

So I followed my deliverer into 
the playground, with the infandum 
Regina still weighing heavily on my 
soul. 

Manners, the usher, was playing 
cricket with some dozen of the 
bigger boys, and was in the act of 
‘going for a sixer.’ His coat and 
waistcoat were off, and his shirt- 
sleeves tucked up, disclosing his 
manly arms bared to the elbow ; and 
Manners was in his glory, for, not- 
withstanding the beard upon his 
chin, our usher was as very a boy at 
heart as the youngest urchin in the 
lower class. A dandy, too, was 
Manners, and a wight of an imagi- 
native turn of mind, which chiefly 
developed itself in the harmless 
form of bright visions for the future, 
teeming with romantic adventures, 
of which he was himself to be the 
hero. His past he seldom dwelt 
upon. His aspirations were mili- 
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tary—his ideas extravagant. He 
was great on the Peninsula and 
Lord Anglesey at Waterloo; and 
had patent boxes in his high-heeled 
boots that only required the addition 
of heavy denking spurs to complete 
the illusion that Mr. Manners ought 
to be a cavalry officer. Of his 
riding he spoke largely ; but his pro- 
ficiency in this exercise we had no 
means of ascertaining. ‘There were 
two things, however, on which 
Manners prided himself, and which 
were a source of intense amusement 
to the urchins by whom he was sur- 
rounded :—these were, his personal 
strength, and his whiskers; the 
former quality was encouraged to 
develop itself by earnest application 
to all manly sports and exercises ; 
the latter ornaments were cultivated 
and enriched with every description 
of ‘nutrifier,’ ‘regenerator,’ and 
‘unguent’ known to the hair-dresser 
or the advertiser. Alas! without 
effect proportioned to the persever- 
ance ¢ Seti two small patches 
of fluff under the jaw-bones, that 
showed to greatest advantage by 
candlelight, being the only evidence 
of so much painstaking and cultiva- 
tion thrown away. Of his muscular 
prowess, however, it behoved us to 
speak with reverence. Was it not 
on record in the annals of the school 
that when the ‘ King of Naples,’ our 
dissipated pieman, endeavoured to 
justify by force an act of dishonesty 
by which he had done Timmins 
minor out of half-a-crown, Manners 
stripped at once to his shirt-sleeves, 
and ‘went in’ at the Monarch with 
all the vigour and activity of some 
three-and-twenty summers against 
threescore. ‘The Monarch, a trucu- 
lent old ruffian, with a red neck- 
cloth, half-boots, and one eye, 
fought gallantly for a few rounds, 
and was rather getting the best of 
it, when, somewhat unaccountably, 
he gave in, leaving the usher master 
of the field. Ropsley, who gave his 
friend a knee, secundum artem, and 
urged him, with frequent injune- 
tious, to ‘ fight high,’ attributed this 
easy victory to the forbearance of 
their antagonist, who had an eye to 
future trade and mercantile profits ; 
but Manners, whose account of the 
battle I have heard more than once, 
always scouted this view of the 
transaction. 


Mr. Manners, the Usher. 
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‘He went down, sir, as if he was 
shot,’ he would say, doubling his 
arm, and showing the muscles 
standing out in bold relief. ‘Few 
men have the biceps so well de- 
veloped as mine, and he went down 
as if he was shot. If I had hit him 
as hard as I could, sir, I must have 
killed him!’ 

Our usher was a goodnatured 
fellow, notwithstanding. 

‘I'll hear you in ten minutes, 
Egerton,’ said he, ‘ when I have had 
my innings; and forthwith he 
stretched himself into attitude, and 
prepared to strike. 

‘Better give me your bat,’ re- 
marked Ropsley, who was too lazy 
to play cricket in a regular manner. 
Of course, Manners consented ; no- 
body ever refused Ropsley any- 
thing; and in ten minutes’ time I 
had repeated the infandum Regina, 
and Ropsley had added some dozen 
masterly hits to the usher’s score. 
Ropsley always liked another man’s 
‘innings’ better than his own. 

Now the regulations at Everdon, 
as they were excessively strict, and 
based upon the principle that Apollo 
should always keep the bow at the 
utmost degree of tension, so were 
they cluded upon every available 
opportunity, and set at nought and 
laughed at by the youngest urchins 
in the school. We had an ample 
playground for our minor sports, 
and a meadow beyond in which we 
were permitted to follow the exhi- 
larating pastime of cricket, the share 
of the younger boys in that exciting 
amusement being limited to a pur- 
suit of the ball round the field, and 
a prompt return of the same to their 
seniors, doubtless a necessary in- 
gredient in this noble game, but one 
which is not calculated to excite 
enthusiastic pleasure in the youthful 
mind. From the playground and 
its adjacent meadow it was a capital 
offence to absent oneself. All the 
rest of Somersetshire was ‘out of 
bounds ;’ and to be caught ‘ out of 
bounds’ was a crime for which cor- 
poral punishment was the invariable 
reward. At the same time, the 
offence was, so to speak, ‘ winked 
at.’ No inquiries were made as to 
how we spent half-holidays between 
one o'clock and seven; and many a 
glorious ramble we used to have 
during those precious six hours in all 
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the eestasy of ‘freedom,’—a word 
understood by none better than the 
schoolboy. A certain deference 
was, however, exacted to the regula- 
tions of the establishment; by a 
sort of tacit compact, it seemed to be 
understood that our code was so far 
Spartan as to make, not the crime, 
but the being ‘ found out,’ a punish- 
able offence, and boys were always 
supposed to take their chance. If 
seen in the act of escaping, or after- 
wards met by any of the masters in 
the surrounding country, we were 
liable to be flogged; and to do 
March justice, we always were 
flogged, and pretty soundly, too. 
Under these circumstances, some 
little care and cireumspection had 
to be observed in starting for our 
rambles. Certain steps had been 
made in the playground wall where 
it was hidden from the house by the 
stem of a fine old elm, and by drop- 
ping quietly down into an orchard 

eyond—an orchard, be it observed, 
of which the fruit was always 
plucked before it reached maturity 
—and then stealing along the back 
of a thick, high hedge, we could get 
fairly away out of sight of the 
school windows, and so make our 
escape. 

Now, on the afternoon in question 
we had planned an expedition in 
which Victor, and I, and my dog 
Bold had determined to be principal 
performers. Of the latter personage 
in the trio I must remark, that no 
party of pleasure on which we 
embarked was ever supposed to be 
perfect without his society. His 
original possessor was the * King of 
Naples,’ whom I have already men- 
tioned, and who, I conclude, stole 
him, as he appeared one day tied to 
that personage by an old cotton 
handkerchief, and looking as wo- 
begone and unhappy as a retriever 
puppy of some three months old, 
torn from his mamma and his 
brothers and sisters, and the com- 
fortable kennel in which he was 
brought up, and transferred to the 
tender mercies of a drunken, poach- 
ing, dog-stealing ruffian, was likely 
to feel in so false a position. The 
* King’ brought him into our play- 
ground on one of his tart-selling 
visits, as a specimen of the rarest 
breed of retrievers known in the 
West of England. The puppy 
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seemed so thoroughly miserable and 
looked up at me so piteously, that I 
forthwith asked his price, and after 
a deal of haggling and a consulta- 
tion between De Rohan and myself, 
I determined to become his pur- 
chaser at the munificent sum of one 
sovereign, of which ten shillings (my 
all) were to be paid on the spot, 
and the other ten to remain, so to 
speak, on mortgage upon the animal, 
with the further understanding that 
he should be kept at the residence 
of the ‘ King of Naples,’ who, in con- 
sideration of the regular payment of 
one shilling per week, bound himself 
to feed the same and complete his 
education in all the canine branches 
of plunging, diving, fetching and 
carrying, on a system of his own, 
which he briefly described as ‘ fust- 
rate.’ ; 

With a deal of prompting from 
Manners, I got through my forty 
lines; and he shut the book with 
a goodnatured smile as Ropsley 
threw down the bat he had been 
wielding so skilfully, and put on his 
coat. 

‘Come and lunch with me at 
The Club,” ’ said he to Manners, 
whom he led completely by the 
nose; ‘I'll give you Dutch cheese, 
and sherry and soda-water, and a 
cigar. Hie! Vere, you ungrateful 
little ruffian, where are you off to? 
I want you.’ 

I was making my escape as rapidly 
as possible at the mention of ‘ The 
Club,’ a word which we younger 
boys held in utter fear and detesta- 
tion, as being associated in our 
minds with much perilous enterprise 
and gratuitous suffering. The Club 
consisted of an old bent tree in a 
retired corner of the playground, 
on the trunk of which Nopsley had 
caused a comfortable seat to be 
fashioned for his own delectation ; 
and here, in company with Manners 
and two or three senior boys, it was 
his custom to sit smoking and 
drinking curious compounds, of 
which the ingredients, being contra- 
band, had to be fetched by us, at the 
risk of corporal punishment, from 
the village of Everdon, an honest 
half-mile journey at the least. 

Ropsley tendered a large cigar to 
Manners, lit one himself, settled his 
long limbs comfortably on the seat, 
and gave me his orders. 
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‘One Dutch cheese, three pottles 
of strawberries—now attend, con- 
found you!—two bottles of old 
sherry from “The Greyhound,”— 
mind, the oLp sherry ; half-a- dozen 
of soda water, and a couple of pork- 
pies. Put the whole into a basket ; 
they'll give you one at the bar, if 
you say it’s for me, and tell them to 
put it down to my account. Puta 
clean napkin over the basket, and if 
you dirty the napkin or break the 
bottles, [ll break your head! Now 
be off! Manners, I'll take your 
two to one he does it without a 
mistake, and is back here under the 
five-and-twenty minutes.’ 

I did not dare disobey, but I was 
horribly disgusted at having to em- 
ploy any portion of my half holiday 
in so uncongenial a manner. I 
rushed back into the schoolroom 
for my cap, and held a hurried con- 
sultation with Victor as to our 
future proceedings. 

‘ He only got you off because he 
wanted you to “ shirk out” for him,’ 
exclaimed my indignant chum; ‘it’s 
a shame, that it is. Don’t go for 
him, Vere; let’s get out quietly, 
and be off to Beverley. It’s the 
last chance, so old “ N ap’ says’ (this 
was an abbreviation for the ‘ King of 
Naples,’ who was in truth a great 
authority both with Victor and 
myself); ‘and it’s such a beautiful 
afternoon.’ 

‘But what a licking I shall get 
from Ropsley,’ I interposed, with 
considerable misgivings ; ‘ he’s sure 
to say I’m an ungrateful little beast. 
I don’t like to be called ungrateful, 
Victor, and I don’t like to be called 
a little beast.’ 

‘Oh, never mind the names, and 
a licking is soon over,’ replied Victor, 
who learned little from his Horace 
save the carpe diem philosophy, 
and who looked upon the licking 
with considerably more resignation 
than did the probable recipient. 
* We shall just have time to do it, if 
we start now. Come on, old fellow; 
be plucky for once, and come on.’ 

ces not proof against the temp- 
tation. The project was a long- 
planned one, and [ could not bear 
the thoughts of giving it up now. 

Many a time in our rambles had we 

surmounted the hill that looked 

down upon Beverley Manor, and 
viewed it from afar as a sort of un- 
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known fairyland. What a golden 
time one’s boyhood was! A day at 
Beverley was our dream of all that 
was most exciting in adventure, 
most voluptuous in delight; and 
now ‘ Nap’ had promised to aceom- 
pany us to this earthly Paradise, 
and show us what he was pleased to 
term its ‘hins-an-houts.’ Not all 
the cheeses of Holland should pre- 
vent my having one day’s liberty 
and enjoyment. I weighed well the 
price: the certain licking, and the 
sarcastic abuse which I feared even 
more; and I think I held my half- 
holiday all the dearer for having to 
purchase it at such a cost, 

We were across the playground 
like lapwings. Ropsley, who was 
deep in his cigar and a copy of 
Bell's Life, which forbidden paper 
he caused Manners to take in for 
him surreptitiously, never dreamed 
that his behests could be treated 
with contempt, and hardly turned 
his head to look at us. We sur- 
mounted the wall with an agility 
born of repeated practice ; we stole 
along the adjacent orchard under 
covert of the well-known friendly 
hedge, and only breathed freely 
when we found ourselves completely 
out of sight of the house, and 
swinging along the Everdon lane at 
a schoolboy’ 3 jog, which, like the 
Highlander’ 8, 1s equivalent to any 
other person’s gallop. No pair of 

sarriage horses can sep together 
like two schoolboy ‘chums’ who 
are in the constant habit of being 
late in company. Little boysas we 
were, Victor and I could do our 
five miles in the hour without 
much difficulty, keeping step lke 
clockwork, and talking the whole 
time. 

In five minutes we were at the 
wicket of a small tumbledown 
building, with dilapidated windows 
and a ruinous thatched roof, which 
was in fact the dwelling of no less a 
personage than the ‘ King of Naples,’ 
but was seldom alluded to by that 
worthy in more definite terms than 
‘the old place,’ or ‘my shop;’ and 
this only when in a particularly 
confidential mood—its existence 
being usually indicated by a jerk of 
the head towards his blind side, 
which was supposed to infer proper 

caution, and a decorous respect for 
the sanctity of private life. It was 
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indeed one of those edifices of which 
the word ‘ tenement’ seems alone to 
convey an adequate description. 
The garden produce consisted of a 
ragged shirt and a darned pair of 
worsted stockings, whilst a venerable 
buck rabbit looked solemnly out 
from a hutch on one side of the 
doorway, and a pair of red-eyed 
ferrets shed their fragrance from 
a rough deal box on the other. 
‘ Nap’ himself was not to be seen on 
a visitor’s first entrance into his 
habitation, but generally appeared 
after a mysterious delay, from cer- 
tain back settlements, of which one 
never discovered the exact ‘ where- 
about.’ A grimy old woman, with 
her skirts pinned up, was invariably 
washing the staircase when we 
called, and it was only in obedience 
to her summons that ‘ Nap’ himself 
could be brought forward. This 
dame possessed a superstitious in- 
terest in the eyes of us boys, on 
account of the mysterious relation- 
ship in which she stood to ‘ Nap.’ 
He always addressed her as ‘mother’ 
—but no boy at Everdon had yet 
ascertained whether this was a 
generic term significant of age and 
sex, an appellation of endearment to 
a spouse, or a tribute of filial reve- 
rence from a son. 

‘Come, ‘Nap,’ lookalive,’ hallooed 
Victor, as we rushed up the narrow 
path that led from the wicket to the 
door, in breathless haste not to lose 
the precious moments of our half- 
holiday. ‘Now. mother! where is 
he ?’ added the lively young truant. 
‘Time’s up; ‘ Nap’—‘ Nap’ !’—and 
the walls echoed to Victor's rich, 
laughing voice, and half-foreign ac- 
cent. As usual, after an interval of 
a few minutes, ‘Nap’ himself ap- 
peared at the back door of the 
cottage, with a pair of greased 
half-boots in one hand, and a ferret 
that nestled confidingly against his 
cheek in the other. 

‘Sarvice, young gen’elmen,’ said 
‘Nap,’ wiping his mouth with the 
back of his hand—‘Sarvice, my 
lord; sarvice, Muster Egerton,’ re- 
peated he, on recognising his two 
stanchest patrons. ‘Here, Bold! 
Bold !—you do know your master, 
suredie,, as Bold came rollicking 
forth from the back yard in which 
he lived, and testified his delight 
by many ungainly gambols and 
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puppy-like freedoms, which were 
responded to as warmly by his 
delighted owner. My scale of affec- 
tions at this period of life was easily 
defined. I loved three objects in 
the world—viz., my father, Victor, 
and Bold. I verily believe I cared 
for nothing on earth but those three; 
and certainly my dog came in for 
his share of regard. Bold, although 
in all the awkwardness of puppy- 
hood, was already beginning to show 
symptoms of that sagacity which 
afterwards developed - itself into 
something very few degrees inferior 
to reason, if indeed it partook not 
of that faculty which we men are 
anxious to assume as solely our own. 
He would already obey the slightest 
sign—would come to heel at a 
whisper from his owner or instruc- 
tor—would drag up huge stones out 
of ten feet of water, with ludicrous 
energy and perseverance ; and stand 
waiting for further orders with his 
head on one side, and an expression 
of comic intelligence on his hand- 
some countenance that was delight- 
fully ridiculous. He promised to 
be of great size and strength; and 
even at this period, when he put his 
forepaws on my shoulders and licked 
my face, he was considerably the 
larger animal of the two. Such 
familiarities, however, were much 
discouraged by ‘ Nap.’ 

‘If so be as you would keep a 
“dawg” real sporting and dawg- 
like, master,’ that philosopher would 
observe, ‘ let un know his distance ; 
I strikes ’em whenever I can reach 
‘em. Fondlin’ of ‘em only spiles 
“em—same as women.’ 


a 


CHapter VIII. 
THE TRUANTS, 

So the day to which we had 
looked forward with such delight 
had arrived at last. Our spirits 
rose as we got further and further 
from Everdon, and we never stopped 
to take breath or to look back till 
we found ourselves surmounting the 
last hill above Beverley Manor. By 
this time we had far outstripped our 
friend ‘ Nap’—that worthy deeming 
it inconsistent with all his maxims 
‘ Slow and 
sure, young gentlemen,’ he observed 
soon after we started—‘slow and 
sure wins the day. Do’ee go on 
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ahead, and wait for I top of Butter- 
cup Close. I gits on better arter a 
drop o’ drink this hot weather. 
Never fear, ‘squire, I'll not fail ye! 
Bold! Bold! you go on with your 
master.’ So ‘ Nap’ turned into the 
‘Cat and Fiddle,’ and we pursued 
our journey alone, not very sorry 
to be rid of our companion for the 
present; as, notwithstanding our 
great admiration for his many re- 
sources, his knowledge of animal 
life, his skilful method with rats, 
and general manliness of character, 
we could not but be conscious of our 
own inferiority in these branches of 
science, and of a certain want of 
community in ideas between two 
young gentlemen receiving a polite 
education at Everdon, and a rat- 
catching, dog-stealing poacher of 
the worst class. 

‘It’s as hot as Hungary,’ said 
Victor, seating himself on a stile, 
and taking off his cap to fan his 
handsome, heated face. ‘Oh, Vere, 
I wish I was back in the Father- 
land! Do you remember the great 
wood at Edeldorf, and the boar we 
saw close to the ponies? And oh, 
Vere, how I should like to be upon 
Goldkind once again!’ 

‘Yes, Victor, I remember it all,’ 
I answered, as I flung myself down 
among the buttercups, and turned 
my cheek to the a air that came 
up the valley—a breeze that blew 
from the distant hills to the south- 
ward, and swept across many a mile 
of beauty ere it sighed amongst the 
woods of Beverley, and rippled the 
wide surface of the mere, ‘I shall 
never forget Edeldorf, nor my first 
friend, Victor. But what made you 
think of Hungary just now ?’ 

‘Why, your beautiful country,’ 
answered Victor, pointing to the 
luxuriant scene how us—a scene 
that could exist in England only— 
of rich meadows, and leafy copses, 
and green slopes laughing in the 
sunlight, dotted with huge old 
standard trees, and the deep shades 
of Beverley, with the white garden- 
wall standing out from amongst 
yew hedges, and rare pines, and 
exotic evergreens; while the grey 
turrets of the Manor House peeped 
and peered here and there through 
the giant elms that stirred and 
flickered in the summer breeze. 
The mere was glittering at our feet, 
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and the distant uplands melting 
away into the golden haze of sum- 
mer. Child as I was, I could have 
cried, without knowing why, as I 
sat there on the grass, drinking in 
beauty at every pore. What is it 
that gives to all beauty, animate or 
inanimate, a tinge of melancholy ? 
—the greater the beauty, the deeper 
the tinge. Is it an instinct of mor- 
tality? the ‘bright must fade’ of 
the poet? a shadowy regret for 
Dives, who, no more than Lazarus, 
can secure enjoyment for a day? 
or is it a vague yearning for some- 
thing more perfect still >—a longing 
of the soul for the unattainable, 
which, more than all the philosophy 
in the universe, argues the necessity 
of a future state. I could not 
analyse my feelings. I did not then 
believe that others experienced the 
same sensations as myself. I only 
knew that, like Parson Hugh, [ 
had ‘ great dispositions to ery.’ 

‘I wish I were a man, Vere,’ re- 
marked Victor, as he pulled out 
his knife, and began to carve a huge 
V on the top bar of the stile. ‘I 
should like to be grown up now, 
and you too, Vere: what a life we 
would lead! Let me see, I should 
have six horses for myself, and 
three, no four, for you; and a pack 
of hounds like Mr. Harker’s, that 
we saw last half, coming home from 
hunting; and two rifles, both double- 
barrelled. Do you know, I hit the 
bull’s-eye with papa’s rifle, when 
Prince Voeqsal was at Edeldorf, 
and he said 1 was the best shot in 
Hungary for my age. Look at that 
crow, Vere, perching on the branch 
of the old hawthorn—I could put a 
bullet into him from here. Oh! I 
wish I had papa’s rifle !’ 

‘But should you not like to be 
King of Hungary, Victor?’ said 
I, for I admired my ‘chum’ so 
ardently, that I believed him fit 
for any position, however exalted. 
‘Should you not like to be king, 
and ride about upon a white horse, 
with a scarlet tunic and pelisse, and 
ostrich feathers in your hat, bowing 
right and left to the ladies at the 
windows, with a Hungarian body- 
guard clattering behind you, and 
the people shouting and flinging up 
their caps in the street?’ I saw it 
all in my mind’s eye, and fancied 
my friend the hero of the proces- 















































































































































































































































































































































sion. Victor hesitated, and shook 
his head. 

‘I think [had rather be a General 
of Division, like Wallenstein, and 
command ten thousand cavalry ; or 
better still, Vere, ride and shoot as 
well as Prince Vocqsal, and go up 
into the mountains after deer, and 
kill bears and wolves and wild 
boars, and do what I like. Wouldn't 
I just pack up my books, and snap 
my fingers at March, and leave 
Everdon to-morrow, if I could take 
you with me. But you, Vere, if 
you could have your own way, what 
would you be ?’ 

I was not long answering, for 
there was scarcely a day that I did 
not consider the subject; but my 
aspirations for. myself were so 
humble, that I hesitated a little lest 
Victor should laugh at me, before I 
replied. 

‘Oh, I will do whatever my 
father wishes, Victor; and I hope 
he will sometimes let me go to you; 
but if I could do exactly what I 
liked, if a fairy was at this moment 
to come out of that bluebell and 
offer me my choice, I should ask to 
be a doctor, Victor, and to live 
somewhere on this hill.’ 

‘ Sappramento!’ exclaimed Victor, 
swearing, in his astonishment, his 
father’s favourite oath—‘a doctor, 
Vere! and why ?’ 

‘Well,’ I answered, modestly, ‘I 
am not like you, Victor; I wish I 
were. Oh, you cannot tell how I 
wish I were you! To be high-born 
and rich, and heir to a great family, 
and to have everybody making up 
to one and admiring one—that is 
what I should call happiness. But 
I can never have the chance of that. 
Iam shy and stupid and awkward 
and—and, Victor’—I got it out at 
Jast, blushing painfully—‘I know 

that I am ugly—so ugly! It is 
foolish to care about it, for, after 
all, it is not my fault; but I cannot 
help wishing for beauty. It is so 
painful to be remarked and laughed 
at, and I know people laugh at 
me. Why, I heard Ropsley say to 
Manners, only yesterday, after I 
had been fagging for him at cricket, 
“why, what an ugly little beggar 
it is!” and Manners said “ Yes,” 
and “‘ he thought it must be a great 
misfortune.’ And Ropsley laughed 
so, I felt he must be laughing at 
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me, as if I could help it! Oh, 
Victor, you cannot think how I 
long to be loved; that is why I 
should like to be a doctor. I would 
live up here in a small cottage, from 
which I could always see this beau- 
tiful view ; and I would study hard 
to be very clever—not at Greek and 
Latin, like March, but at something 
I could take an interest in; and I 
would have a quiet pony, not a 
rantipole like your favourite Gold- 
kind; and I would visit the poor 
people for miles round, and never 
grudge time nor pains for any one 
in affliction or distress. I would 
make them fond of me, and it would 
be such happiness to go out on a 
day like this, and see a kind smile 
for one on everybody’s face, good 
or bad. Nobody loves me now, 
Victor, except papa and you and 
Bold; and papa, I fear, only be- 
cause he is my papa. I heard him 
say one day, long ago, to my nurse 
(you remember nurse Nettich ?), 
“Never mind what the boy is like 
—he is my own.” I fear he does 
not care for me for myself. You 
like me, Victor, because you are 
used to me, and because I like you 
so much; but that is not exactly 
the sort of liking I mean; and as 


for Bold—here, Bold! Bold! Why 


what has become of the dog? He 
must have gone back to look for 


2? 


‘ Nap. 

Sure enough Bold was nowhere 
visible, having made his escape 
during our conversation ; but in his 
place the worthy ‘King of Naples’ 
was to be seen toiling up the hill, 
more than three parts drunk, and 
with a humorous twinkle in his 
solitary eye which betokened mis- 
chief. 

‘ Now, young gents,’ observed the 
poacher, settling himself upon the 
stile, and producing from the capa- 
cious pockets of his greasy velveteen 
jacket an assortment of snares, 
night-lines, and other suspicious- 
looking articles; ‘now, young gents, 
I promised to show you a bit of 
sport comin’ here to Beverley, and 
a bit of sport we'll have. Fust and 
foremost, I’ve agot to lift a line or 
two as I set yesterday in the mere; 
then we'll just take a turn round 
the pheasantry, for you young gen- 
tlemen to see the fowls, you know ; 
Sir ’Arry, he baint a comin’ back 
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till next week, and Muster Barrells, 
the keeper, he’s off into Norfolk, 
arter pinters, and such like. You 
keep the dog well at heel, Squire. 
Why, whatever has become 0’ 
Bold ? 

Alas, Bold himself was heard to 
answer the question. Self-hunting 
in an adjoining covert, his deep- 
toned voice was loudly awakening 
the echoes, and scaring the game 
all over the Manor, to his own un- 
speakable delight and our intense 
dismay. Forgetful ofall the precepts 
of his puppyhood, he scampered 
hither and thither ; now in headlong 
chase of a hare; now dashing aside 
after a rabbit, putting up pheasants 
at every stride, and congratulating 
himself on his emancipation and his 
prowess in notes that could not fail 
to indicate his pursuits to. keepers, 
watchers, all the establishment of 
Beverley Manor, to say nothing 
of the mhabitants of that and the 
adjoining parishes. 

Off we started in pursuit, bound- 
ing down-the hill at our best pace. 
Old ‘Nap’ making running in his 
own peculiar gait, which was none of 
the most graceful ; Victor laughing 
and shouting with delight; and | 
frightened out of my wits at the 
temporary loss of my favourite, and 
the probable consequences of his 
disobedience. 

Long before we could reach the 
scene of Bold’s misdoings, we had 
been observed by two men who were 
fishing in the mere, and who now 
gave chase—the one keeping along 
the valley, so as to cut us off in our 
descent; the other, a long-legged 
fellow, striding right up the hill at 
once, in case we should turn tail and 
beat a retreat. ‘ Nap’ suddenly disap- 
peared—I have reason to believe he 
ensconced himself in a deep ditch, 
and there remained until the danger 
had passed away. Victor and I were 
still descending the hill, calling 
frantically to Bold. The keeper 
who had taken the lower line of 
pursuit was gaining rapidly upon 
us. I now saw that he carried a 
gun under his arm. My dog flashed 
out of a small belt of young trees in 
hot pursuit of a hare—tongue out, 
head down, and tail lowered, in 
full enjoyment of the chase. At 
the instant he appeared the man in 
front of me stopped dead short. 
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Quick as lightning he lifted his 
long shining barrel. I saw the 
flash ; and ere I heard the report 
my dog tumbled heels over head, 
and lay upon the sunny sward, as I 
believed in the agony of that mo- 
ment, stone dead. I strained every 
nerve to reach him,—for I could 
hear the rattle of a ramrod, as the 
keeper reloaded,—and I determined 
to cover Bold with my body, and, 
if necessary, to die with him. I 
was several paces a-head of Victor, 
whom I now heard calling me by 
name, but I could think of nothing, 
attend to nothing, but the prostrate 
animal in front. What a joy it was 
when I reached him to find he was 
not actually killed. His fore leg 
was frightfully mangled by the 
charge; but as I fell breathless by 
the side of my darling Bold, he 
licked my face, and I knew there 
was a chance for him still. 

A rough grasp was laid on my 
shoulder, and a hoarse voice roused 
me: 

‘Come, young man; I thought 
T'd drop on to you at last. Now 
you'll just come with me to Sir 
"Arry, und we'll see what he has to 
say to this here.’ 

And on looking up I found myself 
in the hands of a strong, square- 
built fellow, with a velveteen jacket, 
and a double-barrelled gun under 
his arm, being no less a person than 
Sir Harry Beverley’s head keeper, 
and the identical individual that had 
been watching us from the mere, 
and had made so successful a shot 
at Bold. 

‘Come, leave the dog,’ he added; 
giving me another shake, and 
scrutinizing my apparel, which 
was evidently not precisely of the 
description he had expected; ‘leave 
the dog,—it’s no great odds about 
him ; and as for you, young gentle- 
man, if you be a young gentleman, 
you had ought to be ashamed of 
yourself. It’s not want as drove 
you to this trade. Come, none of 
that; you go quietly along of me; 
it’s best for you, I tell you.’ 

I was struggling to free myself 
from his hold, for I could not bear 
to leave my dog. A thousand hor- 
rible anticipations filled my head, 
Trial, transportation, I knew not 
what, for I had a vague terror of 
the law, and had heard enough of 
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its rigours in regard to the offence 
of poaching to fill me with inde- 
scribable alarm ; yet, through it all, 
I was more concerned for Bold than 
myself. My favourite was dying 
I believed, and I could not leave 
him. 

I looked up in the face of my 
captor. He was a rough, hairy 
fellow; but there was an expression 
of kindliness in his homely features 
which encouraged me to entreat for 
mercy. 

‘Oh, sir,’ I pleaded, ‘let me only 
take my dog; he’s not so ver 
heavy; I'll carry him myself. Bold, 
my darling Bold! He is my own 
dog, and I’d rather you'd kill me 
too than force me to leave him 
here.’ 

The man was evidently mollified, 
and a good deal puzzled into the 
bargain. I saw my advantage, and 
pressed it vigorously. 

‘T'll go to prison willingly,—I'll 
go anywhere you tell me,—only do 
try and cure Bold. Papa will pay 
you anything if you'll dnly cure 
Bold. ‘Victor! Victor!’ I added, 


seeing my chum now coming up, 
likewise in custody, ‘help me to get 


this gentleman to save Bold.’ 

Victor looked flushed, and fiercer 
than I ever remembered to have 
seen that pretty boyish face. His 
collar was torn and his dress dis- 
ordered. He had evidently struggled 
manfully with his captor, and the 
latter wiped his heated brow with 
an expression of mingled amusement 
and astonishment, that showed he 
was clearly at his wits’ end what to 
make of his prize. 

‘Blowed if I know what to say o’ 
this here, Mr. Barrells,’ said he to 
his brother functionary. ‘ This little 
chap’s even gamer nor t’other one. 
Run! I never see such a one-er to 
run. If it hadn’t been for the big 
hedge at the corner of the cow- 
pasture, l’d never a cotched un in 
a month o’ Sundays; and, when I 
went to lay hold, the young warmint 
out with his knife and offered to 
whip it intome. He's a rare boy 
this; I could scaree grip him for 
laughing; but the lad’s got a sperret, 
blessed if he aint. I cut my_own 
knuckles gettin’ of it out of his 
hands.’ And he showed Victor's 
knife to his comrade as he spoke. 

Mr. Barrells was a man of reflec- 
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tion, as keepers generally are. He 
examined the knife carefully, and 
spoke in an undertone to his friend. 

‘Do you see this here?’ he re- 
marked, pointing to the coronet 
which was inlaid in the steel; ‘and 
do you see that there?’ he added, 
with a glance at Victor's gold 
watch-chain, of Parisian fabric. 
‘Put this here and that there to- 
gether, Bill, which it convinces 
me as these here little chaps is 
not them as we was a lookin’ for. 
Your cove looks a gentleman all 
over; I knows the breed, Bill, and 


* there’s no mistake about the real 


thing ; and my precious boy here, 
he wouldn’t leave the dawg, not if 
it was ever so, though he’s a very 
little ’un; he’s a gentleman too ; but 
that don’t make no odds, Bill: gen- 
tlemen hadn’t ought to be up to 
such-like tricks, nor haven’t half 
the excuse of poor folks; and, gen- 
tlemen or no gentlemen, they goes 
before Sir ’Arry, dog and all, as 
sure as my name’s Barrells !’ 

Victor and I looked at each other 
in hopeless despair ; there was, then, 
nothing for it but to undergo the 
extreme penalty of the law. With 
hanging er and blushing cheeks 
we walked between our captors; 
Bill, who seemed a good-natured 
fellow enough, carrying the unfor- 
tunate Bold on his shoulders. We 
thought our shame had reached its 
climax, but we were doomed to 
suffer even more degradation in 
this our first visit to Beverley 
Manor. 

As we threaded the gravel path 
of a beautiful shrubbery leading to 
the back-offices of the Manor House, 
we met a young girl taking her 
afternoon’s walk with her governess, 
whose curiosity seemed vividly ex- 
cited by our extraordinary proces- 
sion. ‘lo this day I can remember 
Constance Beverley as she stood 
before me then, the first time I ever 
saw her. She was scarcely more 
than a child, but her large serious 
dark eyes, her noble and somewhat 
sad expression of countenance, gave 
her an interest which mere childish 
beauty could never have possessed. 
There are some faces that we can 
discern even at such a distance, as 
renders the features totally indis- 
tinct, as if the expression of coun- 
tenauce reached us by some mag- 
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netic process independent of vision, 
and such a face was that of Con- 
stance Beverley. I have often 
heard her beauty disputed. I have 
even known her called plain, though 
that was generally by critics of her 
own sex, but I never heard any one 
deny that she was uncommon-looking, 
and always certain to attract atten- 
tion, even where she failed in win- 
ning admiration. Victor blushed 
scarlet, and I felt as if I must sink 
into the earth when this young lady 
walked up to the keeper, and asked 
him ‘ what he was going to do with 
those people, and why he was taking 
them to papa ?’ 

Miss Constance was evidently a 
favourite with Mr. Barrells, for he 
stopped and doffed his hat with 
much respect whilst he explained 
to her the circumstances of our 

ursuit and capture. So loag as 
ne alluded only to our poaching 
offences, I thought the little lady 
looked on us with eyes of kindly 
commiseration; but when he 
hinted his suspicions of our social 
position, I observed that she imme- 
diately assumed an air of marked 
coldness, and transferred her pity 
to Bold. 

‘So you see, Miss, I does my 
duty by Sir ’Arry without respect 
to rich or poor,’ was Mr. Barrells’ 
conclusion to a long-winded oration 
addressed partly to the young Indy» 
partly to her governess, and part y 
to ourselves, the shame-faced cul- 
prits; ‘and therefore it is as I brings 
these young gentlemen up to the 
justice-room, if so be, as 1 said be- 
fore, they be young gentlemen; and 
so, Miss Constance, the law must 
take its course.’ 

‘But you'll take care of the poor 
dog, Barrells; promise me you'll 
take care of the poor dog,’ was the 
young lady’s last entreaty as she 
walked on with her governess ; and 
a turn in the shrubbery hid her 
from our sight. 

‘What a half-holiday this has 
heen!’ whispered I to my comrade 
in distress, as we neared the house 
that had so long been an object of 
such curiosity. 

‘Yes,’ replied Victor, ‘ but it’s not 
over yet.’ 

Sir Harry was at the farm; we 
must wait for his return. Mean- 
time we were shown into the ser- 
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vants’ hall; a large stone chamber 
devoid of furniture, that reminded 
me of our school-room at Everdon 
—much as we hated the latter, what 
wouldwe have given to be there now! 
Cold meat and ale were offered us ; 
but, as may well be imagined, we 
had no appetite to partake of them, 
although in that respect our captors 
set us a noble example; remaining, 
however, on either side of us as 
turnkeys watch those who are 
ordered for execution. The ser- 
vants of the household came one 
after another to stare at the unfor- 
tunate culprits, and made audible 
remarks on our dress and general 
appearance. Victor’s beauty won 
him much favour from the female 

art of the establishment; and a 

ousemaid with a wonderfully 
smart cap brought him acup of tea, 
which he somewhat rudely declined. 
There was considerable discussion 
as to our real position in society 
carried on without the slightest 
regard to our presence. The under- 
butler, whose last place was in 
London, and whose professional 
anxiety about his spoons may have 
somewhat prejudiced him, gave it as 
his opinion that we belonged to what 
he called ‘ the swell mob ;’ but Mr. 
Barrells, who did not seem to un- 
derstand the term, ‘pooh poohed’ 
this suggestion with so much dig- 
nity as at once to extinguish that 
official, who incontinentiy retired to 
his pantry and his native obscurity. 
The women, who generally lean to 
the most improbable version of a 
story, were inclined to believe that 
we were sailors, and of foreign ex- 
traction; but the most degrading 
theory of all, and one that I am 
bound to confess met with a large 
majority of supporters, was to the 
effect that we were run-away ’pren- 
tices from Fleetsbury, and oul be 
put in the stocks on our return to 
that market town. We had agreed 
not to give our names except as a last 
resource, my friend clinging, as I 
thought somewhat hopelessly, to the 
idea that Sir Harry would let us off 
with a reprimand, and we might get 
back to Everdon without March 
finding it out. So the great clock 
ticked loudly in the hall, and there 
we sat in mute endurance. As 
Victor had before remarked, ‘ it was 
not over yet.’ 

L 
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Cuarter IX. 
Ropstey. 


Ropsley smoked his cigar on the 
trunk of the old tree, and Manners 
drank in worldly wisdom from the 
lips of his junior, whom, however, 
he esteemed as the very guidebook 
of all sporting and fashionable life. 
It was the ambition of our usher to 
become a thorough man of the 
world ; and, had he been born toa 
fortune and a title, there was no 
reason why he should not have 
formed a very fair average young 
nobleman. His tastes were frivo- 
lous enough, his egotism sufficiently 
developed, his manner formed on 
what he conceived the best model. 
All this was only absurd, I pre- 
sume, because he was an usher; 
had he been a marquis, he would 
have shone forth as a ‘ very charm- 
ing person.’ His admiration of 
Rosebery was genuine, the latter's 
contempt for his adorer equally 
sincere, but better concealed. They 
sit puffing away at their cigars, 
watching the smoke wreathing up 
into the summer sky, and Manners 
ooaxes his whiskers and looks ad- 
miringly at his friend. Ropsley’s 
cigar is finished, and he dashes it 
down somewhat impatiently. 

‘What can have become of that 
little wretch ?’ says he, with a yawn 
and a stretch of his long, well-shaped 
limbs; ‘he’s probably made some 
stupid mistake, and I shall have to 
lick him after all. Manners, what 
have you done with the old dog- 
whip we used to keep for the lower 
boys ?” 

‘Safe in my desk,’ replies Man- 
ners, who, being a good-natured 
fellow, likes to keep that instru- 
ment of torture locked up; ‘but 
Egerton’s a good little fellow ; you 
mustn’t be too hard upon him this 
time.’ 

‘I never could see the difference 
between a good fellow and a bad 
one,’ replies Ropsley. ‘If I want a 
thing done I choose the most likely 

rson to do it; and if he fails it’s 

is fault and not mine, and he must 
suffer for it. I've no prejudices, 
my good friend, and no feelings,— 
they're only different words for the 
same thing; and, depend upon it, 
people get on much better without 
them. But come: let’s walk down 
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to the village, and look after him. 
T’ll go and ask March if he wants 
anything “‘ down the road.” ’ 

Luckily for me, my chastiser had 
not proceeded half-a-mile upon his 
way, ere he met the ‘King of Naples’ 
in person, hot and breathless, flus- 
tered with drink and running, and 
more incoherent than usual in his 
conversation and demeanour. He 
approached Ropsley, who was the 
most magnificent of his patrons, 
with hat in hand, and somewhat the 
air of a dog that knows he has done 
wrong. 

‘What's up now, you old repro- 
bate?’ said the latter, in his most 
supercilious manner—a manner, I 
may observe, he adopted to all whom 
he could influence without conciliat- 
ing, and which made the conciliation 
doubly winning to the favoured few, 
— What's up now? Drunk again, 
I suppose, as usual ?’ 

‘Not drunk, ’squire—not drunk, 
as I’m a livin’ man,’ replied the 
poacher, sawing the air in depreca- 
tion with a villanously dirty hand ; 
‘ Hagitated, perhaps, and _ over- 
anxious about the young gentlemen 
—Oh! them lads, them lads!’ and 
he leered at his patron as much as 
to hint that he had a precious story 
to tell, if it was only made worth his 
while. 

‘Come, no nonsense!’ said Rops- 
ley, sternly; ‘out with it. What's 
the matter? You've got De Rohan 
and Egerton into some scrape; I 
see it in your ugly old face. Tell 
me all about it this instant, or it will 
be worse for you.’ 

‘Doant hurry a man so, squire ; 
pray ye, now, doant. I be only out 
o’ breath, and the lads they be safe 
enough by this time; but I wanted 
for you to speak up for me to the 
master, squire. I bain’t a morsel to 
blame. 1 went a-purpose to see as 
the young gents didn’t get into no 
mischief; I did,indeed. I bean old 
man now, and it’s a long walk for 
me at my years,’ whined the old 
rascal, who was over at the Manor 
three nights a week when he thought 
the keepers were out of the way. 
‘ And the dog, he was most to blame, 
arter all; but the re they've 
got the young gents safe enough,— 
and that’s all about it.’ So saying, 
he stood bolt upright, like a man 
who has fired his last shot, and is 
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ready to abide the worst. Truth to 
tell, the King of Naples was horribly 
afraid of Ropsley. 

The latter thought for a moment, 
put his hand in his pocket, and gave 
the poacher half-a-crown. ‘You 
hold your tongue,’ said he, ‘ or you'll 
get into worse trouble than any of 
them. Now go home, and don’t let 
me hear of your stirring out for 
twenty-four hours. Be off! Do 
you hear ?” 

Old ‘Nap’ obeyed, and hobbled 
off to his cottage, there to spend the 
term of his enforced residence in his 
favourite occupation of drinking, 
whilst Ropsley walked rapidly on 
to the village, and directed his steps 
to that well-known inn, ‘ The Grey- 
hound,’ of which every boy at 
Everdon School was more or less a 
patron. 

In ten minutes’ time there was 
much ringing of bells and general 
confusion pervading that establish- 
ment; the curly-headed waiter (why 
do all waiters have curly hair?) 
rushed to and fro with a glass-cloth 
in his hand; the barmaid drooped 
her long ringlets over her own 
window-sill, within which she was 
to be seen at all hours of the day 
and night, like a pretty picture in 
its frame ; the lame hostler stumped 
about with an activity foreign to his 
usual methodical nature, and a chaise 
and pair was ordered to be got 
ready immediately for Beverley 
Manor. 

Richard the Third is said to have 
been born with all his double teeth 
sharp set and in good masticatory 
order. It is my firm belief that 
Ropsley was also ushered into the 
world with his wisdom teeth in a 
state of maturity. He had, indeed, 
an old head upon young shoulders ; 
and yet this lad was brought up and 
educated by his mother until he was 
sent to school. Perhaps he was 
launched into the world too early ; 
perhaps his recollections of home 
were not vivid enough to soften his 
character or awaken his feelings. 
When I first knew him he had been 
an orphan for years; but I am 
bound to say that the only being of 
whom he spoke with reverence was 
his mother. I never heard him 
mention her name but twice, and 
each time a soft light stole over his 
countenance and altered the whole 
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expression of his features, till I could 
hardly believe it was the same per- 
son. From home, when a very 
little boy, he was sent to Eton; and 
after a long process of hardening in 
that mimic world, was transferred 
to Everdon, more as a private pupil 
than a scholar. Here it was that I 
first knew him; and great as was 
my boyish admiration for the 
haughty, aristocratic youth just 
verging upon manhood, it is no 
wonder that I watched and studied 
his character with an intensity born 
of my own ardent disposition, the 
enthusiasm of which was all the 
stronger for having been so repressed 
and concealed in my strange and 
solitary childhood. Most children 
are hero-worshippers, and my hero 
for the time was Ropsley. 

He was, I think, the only instance 
I can recollect of a mere boy pro- 
posing to himself a certain aim and 
end in life, and going steadily for- 
ward to its attainment without 
pause or deviation. I often think 
now, what is there that a man with 
ordinary faculties might not attain, 
would he but propose to himself at 
fourteen that position which he 
would wish to reach at forty? 
Show me the hill that six-and-twenty 
years of perseverance would fail to 
climb. ut no; the boy never 
thinks of it at all—or if he does, he 
believes the man of forty to be 
verging on his grave, and too old 
to enjoy any of the pleasures of 
existence, should he have the means 
of indulging them. He will not 
think so when he has reached that 
venerable period; though, after all, 
age isa we term, and too often 
totally irrespective of years. Many 
a heart is ruined and worn out long 
ere the form be bent or the head 
grown grey. But the boy thinks 
there is time enough; the youth 
grudges all that interferes with his 
pleasures ; and the man only finds 
the value of energy and perseverance 
when it is too late to avail himself 
of them. Oh! opportunity !—op- 
portunity!—phantom goddess of 
success, that not one in a million 
has decision to seize and make his 
own :—if hell be paved with good 
intentions, it might be roofed with 
lost opportunities. 

Ropsley, however, was no morbid 
whiner over that which is irretriev- 

L2 
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able. He never lost a chance by 
his own carelessness; and if he 
failed, as all must often fail, he 
never looked back. Aide toi, et 
Dieu, t'aidera is a motto that com- 
prises in five words the noblest 
eode of human philosophy ; the first 
part of the sentence Ropsley had 
certainly adopted for his guidance, 
and, to do him justice, he never was 
remiss in any sense of the word in 
helping himself. 

Poor, though of good family, his 
object was to attain a high position 
in the social world, power, wealth, 
and influence, especially the latter, 
but each and all as a means towards 
self-aggrandisement. The motive 
might not be amiable or noble, but 
it was better than none at all, and 
he followed it out most energetically. 
For this object he spared no pains, 
he feared no self-denial, he grudged 
no sacrifice. He was a scholar, and 
he meant to make the most of his 
scholarship, just as he made the 
most of his cricket-playing, his 


riding, his skill in all sports and 
exercises. He knew that his phy- 
sical good looks and capabilities 
would be of service to him here- 
after, and he cultivated them just 
as he stored and cultivated that in- 
tellect which he valued not for itself, 
but as a means to an end. 

‘If I had fifty thousand a-year,’ 
I once heard him say to Manners, 
‘I should take no trouble about 
anything. Depend upon it the real 
thing to live for is enjoyment. But 
if I had only forty-five thousand I 
should work like a slave—it would 
not quite give me the position I 
require.’ 

Such was Ropsley at this the 
earliest period of our acquaintance. 

‘Drive to Beverley Manor,’ said 
he, as he made himself thoroughly 
comfortable amongst the cushions, 
let down all the windows, and 
settled himself to the perusal of the 
last daily paper. 

Any other boy in the school would 
have gone in a gig. 


A VISIT TO KARS WHILE IN THE HANDS OF THE 
RUSSIANS. 


BY the post which arrived at 
Erzeroum on the 17th of June 
last, Lieut.-Col. Geils, Acting Com- 
missioner, received a despatch from 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, direct- 
ing him to send off, without delay, 
to Kars, an officer to inspect and 
report upon the injuries alleged to 
have been recently done by the 
Russians to the citadel and other 
works of that now celebrated 
fortress. 

I had the good fortune to be 
selected for this duty; and soon 
after sunrise on the 18th, I made my 
start, accompanied by an escort of 
one sergeant and four troopers, a 
groom, suriji or guide, and one 
baggage horse. 

It was a bright, clear morning; 
and once in the saddle, we pushed 
on at a lively pace, glad to leave 
behind the dust, swelter, and reeking 
kennels of Erzeroum. 

A short way out of the town we 
were brought to a check by a troop- 
horse that had broken loose, and 
was careering about the plain. 
Seeing our party he galloped up, 


and, as fortune would have it; 
selected my horse for a challenge. 
This was at once accepted ; and my 
animal, though the gentlest of lus 
kind, in a moment kindled into rage 
and fury. Despising whip and rein, 
he flew on his adversary like a 
hound; and when, by the utmost 
efforts of the rest of the party, they 
were separated, it required all my 
strength and horsemanship to pre- 
vent him following up the fight—he 
lunged, kicked,roared, and snorted; 
a lowered his head to the ground, 
arched his back, lashed out, reared, 
swerved, and curveted, while the 
sweat began to start from every 
pore. The battle seemed now to be 
with me. But whip and spur and 
a steady hand must prevail with 
horsefiesh. Forcing him onwards, 
with difficulty I got him into a 
gallop, and putting him to his speed, 
soon succeeded in bringing him to 
his senses. About amile and a half 
farther on the escort came trotting 
up; and by degrees we settled down 
into an easy travelling pace of about 
four miles an hour. 
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Two hours from Erzeroum we 
traversed the fortified heights of 
Derzboyum, and entered on the 
vast plain of Passim, stretching to 
the distance of forty miles before 
us. We passed several families 
migrating from Erzeroum to the 
country, each with a few cattle and 
sheep; the women, children, and 
household stuff were carried on 
creaking arabas, and a vigilant dog 
looked after all. 

Along the whole line of road I 
met immense quantities of pine en 
youte from the Soghanli Dagh to 
Erzeroum. ‘The trunks are barked 
before leaving the mountain, and 
being lashed on trucks or arabas, 
are drawn by oxen tomarket. The 
distance is between seventy and 
eighty miles, and the pace being 
slow, they are generally five or six 
days on the road. The price per 
load varies from ten to twenty 
shillings, according to the demand. 

The idea of public activity was 
suggested by numerous bodies of 
villagers who were employed, under 
the superintendence of Turkish 


officers, on the road, at intervals, 
along the ~~. 


An inspection of 
the work, however, served only to 
create contempt for the parties who 
designed it. Two drains were sunk, 
far from being parallel, and at an 
average distance of about ten yards. 
They were two feet deep, and at 
the surface about the same in width, 
narrowing gradually to the bottom. 
The stuff from them was thrown 
on the intervening space, and, 
behold! a new road. This was 
worse than waste labour; it was 
simply creating a new danger for 
travellers; for when the snows of 
winter cover the plain, what security 
will there be against horses and 
arabas stumbling and upsetting in 
these drains. Besides, constant 
transit had already formed a road 
which, for this country, might be 
considered good ; and depend upon 
it, the old road will continue to the 
end to enjoy the preference of all 
who pass that way. There are 
dangerous places on this line where 
the same labour might have been 
advantageously employed, but the 
Mushir and Ali Pasha will be con- 
tented if they obtain credit from 
their uninquiring Government for 
having made a new road. 


En route from Erzeroum, 
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At Hassan Kaleh, distant twenty 
miles from Erzeroum, we halted for 
a few hours, and partook of the hos- 
pitality of Ali Pasha, commandant 
of the garrison. His troops, con- 
sisting of two regiments and of 
a company of artillery, I found 
encamped on the plain eastward 
of the town. The order and regu- 
larity of the encampment had a 
pes effect. In this important 

ranch of military duty the Turks 
have been awarded by the best 
authority a superiority over all 
other troops. 

The road from Hassan Kaleh to 
Kuprikuy is tolerably good; but 
I was much incommoded by the 
eddying clouds of dust in which I 
was every now and then involved by 
the frequent gusts of wind that 
swept by me. 

From Hassan Kaleh to Kuprikuy 
is ten miles. Not being pressed for 
time, I moved over this distance at 
a slow pace, and on my arrival 
found a khan and everything pre- 
pee for my reception, an express 

aving been sent forward by Ali 
Pasha for this purpose. Disengaging 
myself from my escort, I proceeded 
direct tothemineral springs, situated 
about a mile and a half north of the 
town, and drank freely of their re- 
freshing waters. 

On my return to the khan, I 
received a visit from a Turkish 
mulazzim, who had arrived so far 
on his way homewards from Tiflis, 
where he had been a prisoner since 
the surrender of Kars. He spoke 
in favourable terms of the treatment 
he had received from the Russians ; 
and his description of Georgia, as 
regards the roads, agriculture, and 
condition of the inhabitants, leads 
me to believe that the country would 
suffer in every way by being trans- 
ferred to any Oriental sovereignty. 
IT also learned that I was likely to 
meet on the road Ali Pasha, whose 
infamous cowardice led to the sur- 
prise and defeat at Penek last 
September. 

Shee at first light on the rgth, 
but notwithstanding every exertion 
on my part, combined, I fear, with 
a few rather strong expressions, it 
took me more than an hour to 
get my imperturbable Mussulmen 
under weigh. The most stimula- 
ting language I could use elicited 
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from them only some placid refer- 
ence to Allah; and at last, finding 
my temper rising, I was obliged to 
desist, and await their leisure ; 
nevertheless, the sun was still below 
the hills when we made our start. 
A long train of camels bound for 
Persia had got possession of the 
road, and while passing them, with 
a precipitous height on one side, 
and on the other a steep declivity 
down to the river, I ran some 
risk, from the repugnance of my 
affrighted horse to such company. 

We found the roads in good 
order; as we advanced the plain 
increases in width, and becomes 
more undulating and uneven; it 
retains undiminished its fertile cha- 
racter, and I was glad to observe 
that cultivation became more 
widely diffused as we descended 
the course of the Araxes; but 
flocks and herds were in no propor- 
tion to the vast pasture lands on 
both sides the river. 

At the small village of Taikhoja, 
fourteen miles from Kuprikuy, and 
on the left bank of the river, an 
imaginary line divides Upper from 
Lower Passim: eastward of this 
line, the country loses the character 
of a plain, though level steppes of 
considerable extent are still to be 
found on the right bank. 

I made my first halt of the 
day at Khorassana, distant fifteen 
miles from Kuprikuy. It is a 
village containing some forty 
houses, situated about two miles 
from the left bank of the river. 
The intervening land was for a con- 
siderable extent under cultivation, 
and being well irrigated by arti- 
ficial means, it presented a most 
promising aspect. 

At Khorassana, as everywhere 
else, the staple wealth of the 
country—sheep and cattle—has 
been considerably diminished by 
the war, only two hundred of 
the former and three hundred of 
the latter now remaining. The 
owners, however, bear the loss with 
characteristic equanimity ; it is the 
will of Fate, and, Jnshallah, in three 
years, if left alone, they will be as 
rich as ever. . 

The inhabitants of Khorassana 
are now exclusively Mussulman ; 
formerly a considerable number of 
Armenians resided here, but they 


were all removed to Georgia by 
Paskiewitch, in 1829. 

Leaving Khorassana, the road 
took a north-east direction, quit- 
ting the course of the river. After 
passing through Aghalik, a small 
village six miles on, the undula- 
tions of the land began gradually to 
increase in depth and height. As 
we approached the mountains, a few 
pines on the neighbouring heights 
afforded a welcome sight, after the 
many leagues of bare country we 
had ridden through. At Zemen- 
kalah we crossed a deep ravine, at 
the other side of which a pictu- 
resque castle, now in ruins, 
crowned the summit of a_ bold 
rocky height. In olden days it 
must have been a strong position 
—the stronghold which awed or 
protected the surrounding country. 

The geologist would be interested 
in an examination of this locality, 
abounding as it does with re- 
markable formations, evidently the 
result of voleanic action. The 
scenery is of a bold, precipitous 
character, interspersed with green 
patches in the valleys and by the 
streams. Zemenkalah, I should 
observe, is about twenty miles 
from Khorassana. 

A ride of some fourteen miles 
more brought us to Yenikuy (the 
new village), situated at the foot of 
Soghanli Dagh ; but as this village 
was destroyed by the Russians last 
year, we were obliged to push on 
to Sirbasan, half-an-hour further. 
Sirbasan has but lately started into 
existence, and was still in an un- 
finished state, but the inhabitants 
were actively pushing it forward to 
completion ; several houses built in 
the old unsightly style of the 
country, were already occupied, 
and more were in progress, while 
ample materials were lying about 
in every direction, some of which 
were brought from the ruined vil- 
lage, and some came fresh from the 
forests of the Soghanli. The new 
site was on a green slope, at the 
foot of which ran a stream of good 
water, and the adjoining lands 
being fertile, it will not be nature's 
fault if the Nova Carthago do not 
yet prove the seat of wealth and pro- 
sperity. I would not be too sanguine, 
however, for the inhabitants are 
Turks—a people that love not toil. 
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Having found accommodation in 
a khan, which from its appearance 
gave but poor promise of comfort, I 
went down to the stream to enjoy 
an evening bath, which, after a ride 
of forty miles, under a hot sun 
and over an arid country, proved a 
grateful restorative to strength and 
spirits. 

Returning to the khan, I found 
visitors in my quarters—two Turkish 
officers, the aides-de-camp respec- 
tively of Ali and Suleiman Pashas, 
who had arrived thus far from Tiflis, 
where for nine months they had been 
detained as prisoners of war. I had 
been previously informed of their 

resence in the place. They were 
odged in a house hard by, over the 
entrance of which was hung a white 
curtain with red border—a paltry 
attempt, as I thought, at finery. 

With Ali Pasha I was already 
acquainted. We met for the first 
time last September, at Penek, 
where he was in command, only a 
few days before his cowardly and 
traitorous conduct brought defeat 
on his troops, and sent himself a 
despicable prisoner to the camp of 
the enemy. With such a man I 
desired no further intercourse, and 
having signified this to the aides- 
de-camp—whose visit, I should ob- 
serve, was suggested by curiosity 
rather than respect—I was soon re- 
lieved of their presence. 

I had fondly hoped that my tra- 
velling experiences in Armenia had 
ere now inured me to the domestic 
peculiarities of the country. Sleep- 
ing under the same roof—I may say 
in the same apartment—with horses, 
buffaloes, cows, sheep, &c. &ec., had 
long ceased to be felt as an incon- 
venience ; and I was even flattering 
myself that my skin had in a-great 
measure lost its sensibility to the 
attacks of blood-sucking insects. 
This delusion did not last long at 
Sirbasan. No sooner did 1 lie 
down for the night, than I was 
assailed by swarms of vermin that 
in virulence and strength surpassed 
anything of the kind I had ever 
known of before. ‘They came over 
me from head to foot, traversing 
my body in every direction, and, as 
it appeared to me, fighting among 
themselves for the possession of the 
tender spots. This continued the 
whole night through ; sleep or rest 
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was out of the question, and I im- 
patiently expected the first dawn of 
day to escape from my unrelenting 
persecutors. Feverish and irritated, 
I told my grievances to my host, 
who coolly observed that, Inshallah! 
like him, I should soon be accus- 
tomed to those things. 

On parading my escort on the 
2oth of June, I found it reinforced 
byseven Circassian Bashi-Bazouks— 
handsome men, gaily dressed in their 
national costume, well mounted, and 
well armed, if one might judge by 
the number and variety of their 
weapons. Each had a rifle slung over 
his shoulder, a curved sword by his 
side, and in his waist-belt two or 
three pistols, and a kanchar or large 
dagger. They certainly were showy- 
looking fellows, and formidable, if 
one is content to judge by appear- 
ances. A small troop of these 
Bashi-Bazouks has been engaged by 
the Turkish Government to awe the 
Kurds of the Soghanli, and protect 
travellers from their attacks. The 
party that now joined me had 
formed the escort of Ali and 
Suleiman Pashas from Kars to 
Sirbasan. 

From Zemenkalah to Sirbasan 
the land rises in a succession of 
easy steppes; we were therefore 
now at a considerable elevation, 
which made itself felt in the cold- 
ness of the morning. The passage 
of the Soghanli Dagh was to be our 
forenoon’s work, but it proved an 
easy, pleasant ride, presenting none 
of the difficulties 1 was led to anti- 
cipate. The ascent for the whole 
way is over a slightly inclined 
plane; the road is good, and the 
mountain to the very top is covered 


. With verdure and vegetation. There 


are but few inequalities of surface, 
and the land being in a great mea- 
sure cleared of timber, our way 
lay through green fields, while the 
pine-covered heights on either hand 
helped by contrast to form a land- 
scape of a highly picturesque cha- 
racter. The road, considering that 
it was only a beaten track, was ex- 
cellent; the soil is siliceous, and I 
was tempted to collect some speci- 
mens of the flint, which was as clear 
and brilliant as blown glass. 

The rapid disappearance of timber 
from the Soghanli Dagh is now be- 
coming a matter of serious national 
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importance. The surrounding coun- 
try as far as Bayazid, Erzeroum, 
and Ardahan, is almost wholly de- 
pendent on this mountain for the 
supply of timber for building pur- 

ses and fuel. The consequence 
is, that thousands of the best trees 
are annually felled, while the idea 
of planting has never occurred to 
the improvident mind of the natives ; 
and a Government that habitually 
excludes the future from its policy, 
has never given the subject a 
thought. Hence, in a few years, 
Central Armenia will be altogether 
exhausted of wood, tesek will be 
the only fuel, and a new style of 
building must be devised which can 
dispense with the material now most 
in use. 

In a military point of view the 
Soghanli Dagh is of great impor- 
tance, forming as it does the chief 
natural stronghold of the country. 
By a moderate expenditure of skill 
and labour, it might be rendered an 
impassable barrier; and as the 
country on both sides is open and 
level, whoever holds the Soghanli 
is in possession of the key of Ar- 
menia. In summer it may be tra- 
versed in various places by carriages ; 
but during the long winter of these 
regions it is deeply covered with 
snow, which, drifting with every 
change of wind, is at all times 
perilous, and often fatal, to the 
traveller. About half-way across 
the mountain'we met a numerous 
caravan returning from Kars, whi- 
ther they had conveyed provisions 
from Erzeroum to the starving in- 
habitants. The horses were grazing 
in a verdant dell watered by a small 
tributary of the Chorak, and hard 
by was a large khan, now in ruins. 

The descent on the north-east 
side is easy and gradual, and our 
road lay through rich meadows 
8 mailed with flowers of every hue. 

ity it is that all this fertile land, 
this exuberance of nature, should 
be left to waste ; for through oppres- 
sion, misrule, and war, this country, 
once the most populous in the 
world, is now in many parts left 
without an inhabitant. Far as the 


eye could range, there were neither. 


flocks nor herds, nor villages nor 
houses —it was all a magnificent 
desert ; there was no sound of life 
but the cuckoo’s call, which every- 


where in these parts calls up the 
remembrance of springtime at home. 
In good time we reached Chip- 
laka, seven hours, or about twenty- 
two miles, from Sirbasan. Before 
the war it was a wealthy, populous 
village; but the inhabitants being 
Turks, it was, in accordance with 
the military policy of Russia, laid in 
ruins, and the people dispersed. A 
few of them had ventured back on 
the return of peace, and were now 
engaged in restoring their desolate 
hearths; as was natural, they took 
me for some high dignitary, and 
solicited my sympathy while point- 
ing to their levelled walls and piles 
of charred and blackened roof-trees. 
A patrol of three Cossacks was in 
the village on my arrival. I sent 
for them, and through the medium 
of one of my Circassian escort, who 
spoke Russian, put a few questions 
to them. Either from ignorance 
or caution, however, their answers 
were vague and unsatisfactory, so 
that I did not detain them long. 
On being dismissed they mounted 
their horses—rough, hardy little 
animals—and set out in the direction 
of Kars. In reply to my inquiries, 
it was stated that their visits are 
frequent, that their conduct is always 
inoffensive, and that they pay for 
everything they call for. Far diffe- 
rent is the account given of the Bashi- 
Bazouks throughout the country. 
Leaving Chiplaka, the road skirted 
for some miles the base of the 
mountain. The gathering of dark 
clouds and the noise of thunder on 
the heights behind us, gave warning 
of a coming storm; but it would 
have been useless to mend our pace, 
as there was no place of shelter 
ahead. Passing through the de- 
serted village of Kehesh, six miles 
from Chiplaka, the rain overtook us ; 
it came down in a soft refreshing 
shower, which, after our long ride of 
the forenoon under a hot sun, was 
welcomed by both man and horse. 
In a ditch on the other side of the 
village, and close to the road, lay 
the skeleton of a poor fellow who 
had bravely stalehell in the defence 
of Kars. Being a redif soldier, he 
obtained his liberty on the surrender 
of the fortress; but after the pro- 
tracted sufferings of that terrible 
siege, his strength soon failed on the 
road to his home; and there, cold 
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and hunger extinguished the little 
life that remained in him. 

Soon after this, on rounding the 
base of an eminence, I missed from 
our party my syce, suriji, and 
baggage-horse. The continuedheavy 
rain had obliged me to resort to my 
macintosh, and my head being en- 
veloped in a large hood, it was not 
so easy to keep the necessary watch 
on their movements. In reply to 
my inquiries, the chawup said it was 
all right; they were coming on. I 
ordered a halt, and several minutes 
having elapsed without their appear- 
ing, 1 thought it best to turn back 
and see what detained them. We 
had not gone far when Ali, the syce, 
came galloping up. He said that 
the baggage-horse had fallen from 
exhaustion about half a mile back ; 
that he and the suriji had done their 
utmost to set him again on his legs, 
but failed; there he still lay, the 
suriji with him, but he would soon 
be rested, and, Jnshallah! he would 
follow in good time. ‘This story 
might have done had I not observed 
that Ali was mounted on the horse 
which half an hour before had been 
varrying the baggage. The true 
state of the case was at once ap- 
parent. He had been showing off 
with the Cireassians in the early 
part of the day—careering with 
them in mock fight wherever there 
was a suitable piece of ground; and 
his wretched hack having become 
‘dead beat,’ he seized the oppor- 
tunity of changing him for the 
baggage-horse, which was compara- 
tively fresh ; arguing, no doubt, that 
a true Mussulman was of more value 
than a pair of saddle-bags, and it was 
not likely that the Begh would find 
him out. 

We were not long in returning to 
the tired horse. He was lying on 
the ground, {the suriji, already 
asleep, lying beside him wrapped in 
his kaput. A few questions elicited 
the truth, which\was exactly as I 
surmised. Ali attempted neither 
defence nor denial; therefore, as 
the only way of dealing with such a 
flagrant case, I ordered summary 
punishment to be inflicted on the 
spot. Ali was all submission. A 
tall trooper seized him by the wrists 
and got his head under his arm, 
while the chawup, with a kurbash, 
or heavy leather whip, laid on a 
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dozen over his back and shoulders. 
The punishment over, Ali drew near, 
kissed my boot, and invoked the 
blessing of the Prophet on my head. 
This little interlude was performed 
under a heavy shower of rain; and 
now transferring the baggage to its 
proper horse, we pushed on at a 
smart pace, leaving Ali and the 
suriji to follow as well as they could. 
Somehow they contrived not to be 
far behind. 

We were now advancing through 
the vast plain of Kars; fertile and 
verdant, it is abundantly watered by 
the river of the same name, which, 
rising in the Soghanli Dagh, after a 
meandering course, joins the Arpa 
Chay a few miles south of Gumri. 
It can be considered a plain only by 
comparison with the surrounding 
mountains, for the level of the 
ground is varied by steppes and 
undulations, which present many 
fine strategical features. We passed 
through several ruined and deserted 
villages, and saw no sign of life until 
we reached Urdeckli, distant about 
sixteen miles from Chiplaka, and 
only nine from Kars. ‘There was 
still time to push on and reach my 
destination before nightfall, but I 
thought that it would be more be- 
coming to make my entrance in the 
full light of day. Accordingly, we 
halted at Urdeckli. It is a poor 
lace; and thowgh inhabited by 

‘urks, it was spared the general 
fate, not from any tendexmess on the 
part of the Russians, but-begause- it 
was situated near their liries, and 
was useful as a quarter for troops. 

Owing to the difficulty of collecting 
my escort, who on this as on all other 
occasions proved themselves genuine 
irregulars, it was long after sun- 
rise on the 21st June when we 
started from Urdeckli. Much rain 
had fallen during the night, and 
threatening clouds still covered the 
sky; but the road was in good 
travelling order, the air was cool and 
fresh, and the adjacent lands were 
clothed in richest verdure. 

Every local feature possessing 
now a special interest, I checked our 
pace, in order the better to make 
observations. In about an hour we 
came in front of Chevilikaya (The 
Rolling Rock), where a division of 
the Russians was encamped, and 
afterwards hutted, last year. The 
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walls of the huts still remain, pre- 
senting the appearance of a large 
village, and a detachment of Cossacks 
is still encamped on the ground. 

This position is six miles from 
Kars, and commands all approach 
from the south-west. It is situated 
on an extensive plateau at the foot 
of a range of hills, and inclines 
slightly towards the river, which 
flows at its base. It is east of the 
road, from which it is distant about 
a third of a mile. Here, for the first 
time on this plain, I saw a numerous 
herd of oxen grazing on the rich 
pasturage. 

Between the road and Chevilikaya 
a solitary ruin attracts attention. 
It was once a Christian church of 
beautiful design and execution. 
This is attested by the sculptured 
capitals and fragments of pillars that 
lie about, as wellas by the muti- 
lated statues that still occupy the 
niches. ‘The edifice was of small 
dimensions, in shape octagonal, and 
was surmounted by a dome. The 
cut stones with which the massive 
walls were faced, both on the 
exterior and interior, have long 
since been removed, and may still 
be traced in the walls of the un- 
sightly buildings which the Turks 
have erected in Kars. They did 
the same with the magnificent 
ruins of Ani, tearing down noble 
piles for the sake of the materials. 

This church was once surrounded 
with buildings, which were pos- 
sibly in a corresponding style of 
architecture; but this can be only 
surmised, as nothing but the foun- 
dations now remain. 

Hence for four miles the road 
lies through a level plain, which at 
this time was covered with rich 
grass, affording pasture to nu- 
merous herds of cattle and caravan 
horses ; and further on might be 
seen a few score rough nags, which 
were easily recognised as belonging 
to the Cossacks. Here I met a 
line of arabas, numbering above a 
hundred, returning from Kars, 
whither they had conveyed timber, 
from the Soghanli Dagh. They were 
kept constantly employed on this 


service by the Russians, and the. 


timber, I am inclined to think, was 

nearly all forwarded on to Gumri. 
About two miles from Kars the 

road crosses the river by a bridge 


of primitive construction—strong 
beams of wood resting on stone 
piers, upon which is laid a heavy 
pavement of stone, with massive 
parapets: it seems an old affair; 
the irregularities in the level of 
the pavement indicate decay in the 
timber work, but the wonder is 
that it should have lasted so long. 
The Kars-su has here increased to 
a considerable stream, it is about 
thirty yards wide, rapid, and too 
deep to ford. 

As yet we were unable to obtain 
a glimpse of the town or citadel, 
owing to the high tableland which 
extends from the walls to the river ; 
but having gained the level of this 
plateau, the whole came gradually 
into view—first the citadel and 
heights of Kara Dagh (Black Moun- 
tain), then the town, beautiful 
from its situation, and, like all 
Turkish towns, imposing at a dis- 
tance. The picturesque effect is 
much heightened by numerous 
minarets, one of which—that of 
Volya mosque—is the most graceful 
in its proportions I have seen out 
of Constantinople. 

A short distance to the left, and 
close to the river, were the snow- 
white tents of the Russians, with a 
field-battery of eight guns drawn 
up in front. The troops were at 
drill as I passed, and the beautiful 
precision and regularity of their 
movements was a refreshing sight 
to a British officer in Turkey. 
These troops, I should observe— 
consisting of two battalions of in- 
fantry, each about 750 or 800 
strong, and a company of artillery, 
with a battery of guns numbering 
eight pieces—together with sixty 
arabas laden with baggage, ammu- 
nition, and provisions, arrived from 
Gumri so lately as the 18th instant. 
The object of this move I was at 
a loss to understand, and the expla- 
nation given by the governor in 
reply to an official question on the 
subject, did not appear altogether 
satisfactory. He said that the pre- 
sence of this force was required to 
protect the town and surrounding 
country from the Karapapaks and 
Kurds, whose audacity in murder 
and robbery had been on the in- 
crease since the withdrawal of the 
Russian army to its own frontier. 
But are not his 500 Cossacks (350 
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Russian and 150 Circassian) sufli- 
cient to keep these scattered bandits 
in awe? He asserts not, to which of 
course nothing more can be said. 

My attention now was called 
to more interesting objects — the 
heights to the left, beyond the 
river, rendered memorable by the 
glorious fight of 29th September, 
1855; and yet how simple appeared 
those lines, which the best troops 
of Russia failed with their utmost 
efforts to carry; but they were 
held by men who had confidence 
in their leaders—the great secret of 
military success. 

From these I looked to the lines 
on the eastern side of the town, 
which, inclosing a considerable 
area, effectually prevented the 
enemy taking up any offensive 
position in that quarter. 

As we approached the town, the 
inhabitants turned out in crowds to 
stare: the women were huddled 
together in groups on the house- 
tops; the men were assembled at 
the corners of the streets; all were 
dressed in their best attire, and 
salutations low and reverential wel- 
comed me from every side as I 
passed. From these demonstra- 
tions it was easy to infer how high 
a prestige now attaches to the cha- 
racter of a British officer in these 
parts. A crowd, increasing at every 
step, accompanied our progress 
through the streets. This was the 
only perceptible sign of animation 
in the place ; for in every direction 
ruined buildings, deserted houses, 
and an aspect of desolation, told the 
sad story of the Siege of Kars. 

I was not long in reaching the 
quarters of Kaimakam Mustafa, 
of the 4th Regiment Anatolian In- 
fantry, who had been sent here about 
three weeks before, together with a 
smail staff of regimental and medical 
officers, to take over Turkish pri- 
soners arriving from Tiflis. 

On presenting him with a letter 
from the Mushir at Erzeroum, he 
received me with all due respect, 
and invited me to become his 
mussafir (guest) during my stay at 
Kars. This invitation I was fain 
to accept, as it would have been 
difficult, if not impossible, to obtain 
suitable accommodation elsewhere. 
Pipes and coffee were immediately 
brought in, and his father—a vene- 
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rable, dignified gentleman, richly 
dressed in the ‘Turkish fashion— 
favoured me with a visit. By de- 
grees, friends came dropping in 
until the room was filled; and the 
burden of our conversation was 
Llyams (Williams) Pasha, about 
whom all were anxious to obtain 
intelligenee. Questions about him 
followed in rapid succession—* Was 
he in Tiflis ?’ ‘was he in London? 
was he well?’ ‘was he coming back?’ 
&e. &.—to all which questions 
satisfactory answers having been 
given, I had to reply to a string of in- 
quiries respecting the other British 
oflicers who had taken part in the 
defence of the fortress. 

How long this agreeable levee 
would have lasted it were hard to 
say, had not the more important 
duties of my mission now required 
attention. A hint to this effect was 
at once understood ; my visitors 
retired with courtly grace, and 
Kaimakam Mustafa and 1 proceeded 
to the quarters of the Russian 
commandant, accompanied by Dr. 
Ahmet Effendi, who, being a tho- 
rough master of the French Jan- 
guage, might, we thought, prove 
useful as an interpreter. 

Colonel Lorismelikoff was the 
governor of Kars, and of all the 
adjacent country of which the Rus- 
sians still retained military posses- 
sion; but as he was absent at this 
time at Ardahan, we addressed our- 
selves to Lieut.-Colonel Paladioff, 
who commands the troops in the 
fortress. He is a gentlemanlike 
man, about forty years of age, and 
thoroughly Russian in the cast of 
his countenance. His reception was 
most friendly, and our interview 
derived a special interest in my eyes 
from being heid in the house that 
had been occupied by General Wil- 
liams,and in the very room where his 
masterly despatches were dictated. 

Colonel Paladioff unfortunately 
speaks no language but his own 
vernacular. His secretary, however, 
was a good Turkish scholar, and 
Dr. Ahmet Effendi, as I have al- 
ready observed, understands French. 
Thus the letter with whichI was 
charged, being written in honest 
English, had to pass through three 
transmutations before it could be 
made intelligible to the Colonel. 
Happily I was able to see it safely 
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through French into Turkish, but 
there we had to part company. The 
reply came back to me through an 
inverse succession of changes. It 
was to the effect that my letter 
should be transmitted without de- 
lay to Lorismelikoff, whose answer 
might be expected in a couple of 
days at farthest, and that it would be 
advisable that, in the meanwhile, I 
should restrict my excursions to the 
precincts of the town. This was fair 
enough, and only what I expected, 
An attempt was made at general 
conversation, but it soon proved 
abortive, owing to the diflicult circuit 
each word had to perform. 

On rising to take my departure, 
Colonel Paladioff requested me to 
accompany him to the quarters of 
Colonel Pabkop, civil governor of 
the fortress. His house was close 
by, and we found him at his own 
door. The Colonel is a handsome 
man, of fair complexion, with 
well-shaved chin, good moustache 
and whiskers, quite English in 
features and expression. He was 
dressed with care, and his tunic 
was of Circassian fashion, with a 
row of silver-lace cartridge pockets 
on each breast. He speaks French 
with tolerable fluency; and on 
learning the object of my visit to 
Kars, he repeated Colonel Paladioff’s 
injunction with respect to the extent 
of my excursions pending the ar- 
rival of instructions from Lorismeli- 
koff. After interchanging a few 
commonplace remarks, I made my 
bow, and returned to my quarters 
at Kaimakam Mustafa’s. 

During my absence a complete 
change had been made in the room 
assigned to me: the carpets and 
ottomans were removed, the floor 
washed, and a few articles of furni- 
ture, two or three grotesque chairs, 
a bench which might serve for table 
or bedstead, and some other things, 
introduced and arranged so as to 
give it as much as possible the Euro- 
=, style. This change, they said, 
ad been made with a view to my 
— comfort and convenience. 

offered my acknowledgments for 
the kind intention, although at the 
same time an unworthy suspicion 
crossed my mind that the bigoted 
Mussulman would not have the 
ottomans and carpets of his divan 
defiled by the giaour. 


And now several hours were occu- 
pied in receiving visits from Turkish 
gentlemen; they were fine speci- 
mens of the race, dignified in appear- 
ance and manner, rejoicing in ample 
beards, and in those full, loose robes 
which alone accord with Oriental 
ideas and habits. Many of them 
were friends of General Williams, 
and it was my grateful office again 
to relate the story of his well-being, 
mentioning, of course, the honours 
and rewards with which his services 
had been recognised by his own 
Sovereign. ‘Allah Kerim!’ they 
said, ‘ his joy is ours; tous he was a 
father, and our prayers for him have 
been heard.’ When I added that I 
had been on his staff, two or three, 
more moved than the rest, came 
forward with glistening eyes, and 
kissed the hem of my garment—that 
is to say, of the skirt of my coat. 

The afternoon was far advanced 
when this course of visits came to a 
close ; and still feeling, in more ways 
than one, the effects of my journey, 
on finding my time disengaged, I 
sought at once the refreshing luxury 
of a bath. In Turkey, the bath is 
considered by the great more as a 
State ceremony than a matter of 
personal enjoyment or cleanliness. 
It is one of those occasions when 
they make a public parade of the 
number of their dependents, as every 
follower and retainer accompanies 
his master in procession from his 
private house to the place selected 
for his ablutions. As my escort and 
servants, no doubt to enhance their 
own importance, invested me with 
the title of pasha immediately on my 
arrival in ao the moment my 
intention of going to the bath was 
known, the same bustle and muster- 
ing took place among them as is 
usual on similar occasions with a 
native dignitary of the land. A 
swift-footed messenger was dis- 
patched at full speed to order the 
necessary preparations; and when 
the time for starting arrived, there 
was a goodly array at the street-door 
drawn up to attend me. A tall 
chawup took the lead, and with 
much importance and language by 
no means polite, cleared the way ;— 
woe betide the thoughtless gamin 
that came within range of his kur- 
bash. He was unnecessarily rude 
to Armenians; to his own people he 
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was far from being polite; but in 
passing the few Russian soldiers 
who came in our way, it was edify- 
ing to behold the respectful carriage 
he suddenly suet 

The description of a Turkish bath 
would be out of place here. ey 
observe that, after being steamed, 
scrubbed, lathered, splashed, rubbed, 
shampooed, and parboiled, every 
step of the process being within 
only one degree of the painful, one 
comes forth as fresh and young as if 
one had just started full-grown into 
existence; but the sensation of 
physical enjoyment is not complete 
until ice-cold water has been poured 
over the swollen, pulpy fat. 

The restriction imposed on my 
movements left me at liberty to go 
where I pleased within the limits of 
the town. Of this I fully availed 
myself, under the friendly guidance 
of Dr. Ahmet Effendi. 

The city of Kars, though now for 
the greater part in ruins, must have 
been in other times a place of wealth 
and note. The outline of the origi- 
nal plan nearly approached a regular 
quadrangle, each side being about a 
quarter of a mile inlength. It was 
surrounded with double lines of 
walls, flanked and crenellated, and of 
the same date and style as the old 
fortifications at Erzeroum and Has- 
san Kaleh. One side of this enceinte 
crests the brow of a commanding 
eminence, round the exterior base 
of which the Kars river sweeps in a 
rapid stream. At the western ex- 
tremity of this height, and over- 
looking an abrupt bend in the river, 
is the old citadel—a graceful and 
once a formiduble structure. As a 
work of defence, it would be of little 
use in modern warfare ; and there- 
fore it is difficult to understand the 
motive which recently dictated its 
destruction. To me it appeared a 
wanton and unmeaning act, but still 
the order emanated from the highest 
authority in the Russian empire ;— 
we may be thankful that it was only 
partially executed, for after two or 
three explosions a counter - order 
arrived in time to save the old pile 
from total destruction. 

As in all the towns of this country, 
the streets appear to have been 
traced by an errant ox, or some 
other animal of equal intellect ; they 
are consequently tortuous and irre- 
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gular. Some of the houses are large 
and solid, but without any attempt 
at architectural effect. All are flat- 
roofed, and at the present season 
covered with verdure, which in some 
measure relieves the gloomy aspect 
of the place. 

There are five mosques within the 
walls, of which two were originally 
Christian churches. These merit 
attention ; for though now nearly in 
ruins from the blighting effect of 
Moslemism, they were gracefull 
designed, and strongly built. It 
would be well also to take a look at 
a small rectangular chapel, with 
gable roof, all of solid masonry. 
The walls of the interior weré origi- 
nally covered with paintings al 
Sresco, the subjects being taken from 
Scripture. A few traces of them 
still remain, but so defaced and 
damaged by wilful misehief as to be 
with difficulty discernible. This 
religious abhorrence of the pictorial 
art still prevails in full force with 
rigid Mussulmans, a proof of which 
is to be found in the very room I 
occupy. It was Major T'cesdale’s 
quarters during the siege, and to give 
the bleak walls some air of comfort 
they were covered with such paper 
as could be found—a woodeut from 
Punch or the Illustrated News being 
introduced here and there. I ob- 
served that these have been all torn 
away—a few corners only remaining, 
just enough to show what they were. 

Beyond the walls, and on the 
heights across the river, the city 
spread to a considerable extent, 
until the number of houses alto- 
gether amounted to somewhere 
about three thousand. There are 
three bridges, one of which is a 
handsome stone structure of three 
arches. The others are of the 
same description as that already 
mentioned. 

At the rate of seven souls to a 
house, the population, in the 
most flourishing times, might have 
amounted to twenty thousand. Of 
that number not more than a 
fourth now remains, of whom the 
greater part are Turks. Of the 
houses, a large proportion, as I 
have said, is in ruins, having been 
pulled down during the winter for 
the sake of the timber, which was 
used for fuel. 

Such is the present state of Kars, 
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—a place heretofore little thought 
or heard of in Europe, but hence- 
forth to be remembered as the 
object of a strife which pre-emi- 
nently called forth the charac- 
teristic military qualities of both 
the besiegers and the besieged. If 
we admire the gallant bearing of 
the Turks, who, under cireum- 
stances of extraordinary suffering 
and privation, unaided, neglected, 
I may almost say betrayed, by their 
own Government, stood firm and 
undaunted to the last,—let us not 
forget the unflinching tenacity of 
the Russians, who, in spite of a 
murderous defeat, relaxed not their 
hold for a moment, but clung 
around the doomed fortress until 
famine forced the garrison to yield. 

Under Turkish dominion, Kars 
has fallen from its former dignity 
to its present low estate. The Turks 
understood not its value as a mili- 
tary post, or its importance as the 
central depdt of a fertile province. 
The most sanguine dare not hope 
that under the same power it can 
again recover its bygone state. 

On the morning of the 23rd, a Rus- 
sian aide-de-camp called to say that 
Lorismelikoff had just returned to 
Kars, and would be happy to 
receive me at any time that would 
suit my convenience. I named 
twelve o'clock, and punctual to the 
hour repaired to his quarters, 
which were close by, and are the 
same that were occupied by 
Mushir Zarif Moustafa Pasha 
during the siege. He received me 
with the most friendly empresse- 
ment and civility, and when a due 
share of courtesy had been ex- 
changed, he stated with reference 
to my letter, that it should be for- 
warded at once to Alexandropol 
(Gumri), whence an answer would be 
returned within twenty-four hours. 

Colonel Lorismolikoff is an Arme- 
nian by birth, thirty-one years of 
age, of middle height, slight but 
well-knit figure, prominent fea- 
tures, and countenance intelligent 
and prepossessing ; his address and 
manners are those of a man who 
has habitually mixed in polished 
society, and his rapid advance- 
ment in the Russian army is due 
to the abilities he has displayed 
during a long course of service 
in the Caucasian war. He has 


lately married a daughter of Prince 
Bebutoff, the head of an ancient 
Armenian family; an _ alliance 
which, combined with his personal 
merits, will no doubt contribute 
to his rising fortunes. While I 
was sitting with him, numbers of 
persons called, to all of whom he 
accorded the most gracious recep- 
tion; while some were favoured 
with that style of greeting by 
which Absalom stole the hearts of 
the Israelites; with Turks, Geor- 
gians, and Armenians he fluently 
conversed in their respective 
tongues. Russian was his official 
language; and he addressed me 
and some others in pure French. 
The knowledge of so many lan- 
guages unquestionably invests a 
man with great power. 

I was not reluctant to accept an 
invitation to dinner with a gen- 
tleman of such varied acquirements. 
About two o’clock we sat down in 
an open kiosk, to the number of 
ten or twelve, who were culled from 
nearly as many countries. There 
were Russian, Turk, Sclave, Cir- 
sassian, Georgian, Armenian, while 
England was humbly represented in 
my person; all these being richly 
dressed in their national costumes, 
formed a picturesque group of 
striking varieties, the effect of 
which was enhanced by a dissonant 
mélange of languages, in which 
French and Turkish predominated. 
A capital dinner was served in the 
European style, and we were well 
waited upon by servants carefully 
got up in black cloth clothes, with 
white neckcloths and white gloves. 
This dress did not well accord with 
their Tartar features and figures, 
which were more suggestive of the 
sheepskin cap and long tunic of the 
Cossack, butstill they accommodated 
themselves to it with tolerable ease. 
Champagne and bottled porter 
(London XX) flowed freely, in 
respect of which all national dis- 
tinctions were merged. In an ad- 
joining room was stationed a military 
band which performed several po- 
pular airs and operatic pieces with 
considerable taste and skill, being 
relieved at intervals by a corps of 
singers who occupied a place hard 
by on the terrace. The wild and 
plaintive character of the vocal 
music was peculiarly touching—old 
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Sclavonic songs, handed down from 
distant times in every hamlet and 
village, and cherished as the fond 
echoes of home and childhood. In 
unison with the singers, one per- 
former kept time on a rude instru- 
ment made from a cow’s horn, 
another produced a jingling accom- 
paniment from some little bells at- 
tached to his fingers like castinets, 
while a third went through the evo- 
lutions of a dance which, for rapidity 
of movement and extravagance of 
gesture, exceeded anything of the 
kind I had ever seen before. 

The cloth being removed, a few 
toasts were proposed, to which all re- 
sponded with becoming respect ; but 
that which produced the strongest 
demonstrations was the name of 
‘Williams,’ after a few remarks 
from Lorismelikoff, uttered with ap- 
parent sincerity, and in the style 
and spirit of a soldier. It was drunk 
in full bumpers and with repeated 
cheers, while the band struck forth a 
full blast from every instrument, and 
the singers chimed in with a wild 
hurrah; coffee and pipes now 
brought this pleasant entertainment 
to a close. 

At nine o'clock next morning, 
Colonel Lorismelikoff, accompanied 
by Colonel Pabkop, called upon me 
for the purpose of communicating 
the reply just received from General 
Kruloff. It was to the purport I 
expected, namely, that the general 
could not give permission to a British 
officer to inspect the works at Kars 
without the sanction of superior 
authority, that the matter should 
be referred without delay to Mou- 
ravieff at Tiflis, and that pending 
his instructions it would be advisable 
if I were to withdraw from Kars 
and return to Erzeroum, whither an 
answer should be despatched the 
instant it arrived from ‘Tiflis. 

Here was an end to my expedition. 
What the motive of the Benlens 
could have been in thus sending me 
from a place which they continued 
to hold in a manner that excited 
general suspicion, it is not for me 
to say; but at all events, it was 
consistent with their usual policy, 
which carefully excludes strangers 
from observing their proceedings. 
Although prohibited from visiting 
the works, I enjoyed abundant faci- 
lities of obtaining the required in- 
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formation through the reports of 
others; and indeed my own obser- 
vations, while at the same time 
restricting myself to the prescribed 
limits, were very nearly sufficient 
for the purpose. However, specu- 
lating on this subject would now be 
a mere waste of thought, as the 
Russians formally evacuated Kars 
on the 4th August, and retired within 
their own position. 

Early on the morning of the 25th I 
took my departure, after exchanging 
friendly adieus with Lorismelikoff 
and the officers of his staff. He 
kindly offered me an escort of Cos- 
sacks as far as Chiplaka, but this 
compliment I thought fit to decline. 
Returning to Erzeroum, I varied my 
route as much as possible without 
increasing the distance, taking the 
road through Bayelhamed, a large 
and flourishing Armenian village, 
eleven miles from Kars. Here there 
was a strong detachment of Cos- 
sacks—I counted thirty of their 
horses grazing in the rich pastures 
of the adjacent meadows,—and here, 
for the first time in the plains of 
Kars, I saw a large flock of sheep, 
the property, I was informed, of the 
villagers, but no doubt available for 
the Russian commissariat. 

Ascending the Soghanli Dagh, 
I left the direct line, and took the 
route to Bardoss. To this move 
the Circassians of my escort were 
strongly averse. They represented 
the road as circuitous, difficult, and 
in some parts almost impassable ; 
all of which statements I found 
to be incorrect. But the truth 
was, they consulted not my wishes 
but their own convenience, which 
prompted them to push on that 
evening for Yenikuy or Sirbasan— 
the end of their beat—where they 
had friends, perhaps wives, residing. 

At the point where the roads 
separate my party halted and dis- 
mounted of their own accord. Beck- 
oning me to follow, they proceeded, 
in solemn silence, to a spot hard by, 
where, partially hidden . the long, 
rank grass, lay four human skele- 
tons. The men looked on them, 
evidently with deep feeling, for 
some time, without uttering a word. 
They then informed me that they 
were the remains of some of the 
poor rediff who were dismissed to 
their homes by Mouravieff after the 
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surrender of Kars. Reduced to the 
lowest stage of existence by the 
protracted sufferings of the siege, 
they perished in the attempt to 
make their way through the snows 
and tempests of these mountainous 
regions. The wolves had stripped 
every fragment of flesh from their 
bones; but parts of their clothing 
were still lying about in shreds. 
Many others shared the same fate in 
this immediate locality; but more 
fortunate than these, their remains 
obtained the rite of decent sepulture. 

The road to Bardoss winds be- 
tween two parallel ranges of moun- 
tain heights. The long tortuous 
valley they enclose is fertile, well 
watered, and in general well cul- 
tivated. The road passes through 
one or two villages, the appearance 
of which denoted comfort and rat 
sperity. Zakim, with two hundred 
Mussulman inhabitants, had pro- 
perty to the amount of two hundred 
oxen, two hundred buffaloes, as 
many sheep, besides goats, cows, 
and thirty horses. 

When passing through a part of 
the valley where, on the left, the 
land was steep and densely wooded, 
while to the right an —_ meadow 
rose in an easy swell, a noble 
black bear, that had been basking 
in the sunshine, started at our ap- 
proach. He was not more than a 

undred and fifty yards distant, and 
offered an easy shot. In an instant 
three or four of my Circassians were 
out after him, dismounted, and 
levelled their rifles over the saddle. 
These men, during the time they 
were with me, used to take advan- 
tage of every favourable piece of 
ground to show off in mock skir- 
mishes and tournaments ; and now 
that something real presented itself, 
I expected something from their 
skill in the use of fire-arms. But 
no. Whether from fear, or from 
a regard to the cost of ammunition, 
or from awkwardness, I cannot say, 
but they delayed so long that Bruin 
had time, at his heavy, rolling pace, 
to get beyond range. We now gave 
chase at full speed on horseback ; 
but the old fellow was well aware of 
his danger, and seeing there was no 
safety on the green slopes, he charged 
right across the road as we were 
gaining upon him, and escaped into 
the forest. 


Bardoss, which is twenty-seven 
hours from Erzeroum and eleven 
from Kars, is of military importance 
with reference to the passage of the 
Soghanli Dagh. Surrounded by an 
amphitheatre of mountains, it is 
situated on the edge of a plateau 
overlooking the Bardoss-su, which 
has here worn for itself a rocky bed 
many fathoms below the level of the 
plateau. A lofty rocky eminence 
that juts out over the stream, was 
formerly crowned with a castellated 
fort, which is now in ruins; and at 
present the place is without defensive 
works ofany kind. It communicates 
by across road with Penek, which 
is six hours distant. It would be 
~~ to fortify all the approaches in 
such a manner that it would require 
a bold enemy to assail them. At 
the same time, it can be turned on 
both flanks ; and, though strong as 
a position, it might easily be masked. 

The population is altogether Mus- 
sulman, and numbers about five 
hundred souls, occupying one hun- 
dred and fifty houses. ‘There is but 
one mosque, rather a handsome 
structure, and bearing evidence of 
having been originally designed for 
Christian worship. The exigencies 
of the war had greatly diminished 
their flocks and herds; yet they 
still mustered a goodly number, 
which, on their rich pastures, pro- 
mised a rapid increase. 

Nothing can be more picturesque 
or romantic than the situation of 
Bardoss, and the inhabitants, seldom 
wandering beyond the limits of their 
own wild valley, appeared to be a 
simple and primitive race. 

On the following day, after clear- 
ing the Soghanli Dagh by a difficult 
and unfrequented track, I unex- 
pectedly came upon a Kurdish 
encampment in the valley of the 
Chenek-su, about a mile above its 
junction with the Arras, and two 
hours east of Khorassana. It was 
the first time I had seen the black 
tents of these nomade tribes; and 
curiosity, as well as the fatigue of a 
long ride, made me determine on a 
halt. Sending forward an orderly 
to announce my intention, the chief 
approached and received me with 
the utmost respect, helped me him- 
self to dismount, and escorted me to 
his tent, where a small Persian 
carpet of rich material and colour 
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was spread for my special use. The 
chief himself—a handsome, intel- 
ligent young man, showily dressed 
and heavily armed—sat close to the 
edge of my carpet, while numbers 
of his retainers congregated in front 
of the tent, and held attentive ears 
while we engaged in rather an ani- 
mated conversation. Prudence for- 
bade my satisfying his inquisitive- 
ness to the fall ; for having heard 
that I was on my return from Kars, 
he pressed me with a rapid succes- 
sion of questions as to all I had seen, 
done, or heard of there. He ex- 

ressed a strong desire that the 
Rnglish should come and take pos- 
session of Armenia, in which case 
he and all his race would become 
our most devoted servants. 

The usual refreshments of pipes 
and coffee were served, together 
with iran, or sour milk mixed with 
water—a most refreshing beverage 
on a dry, sultry day. 

I observed that the Kurdish 
women were free from that affected 
modesty which characterizes their 
Turkish and Armenian sisters. 
They went in and out unveiled, and 
were by no means bashful of the 
Frank. They all seemed to have 
abundant occupation, either churn- 
ing, or knitting, or weaving the 
black goats’ hair into material for 
the tents. 

The encampment consisted of 
fifteen tents, occupied by one hun- 
dred and fifty souls. They were 
rich in the usual staple of Oriental 
wealth, judging by the number of 
horses, sheep, and cattle which were 
grazing on the adjacent pastures. 

On rising to take my departure, 
our relations threatened to assume 
a hostile aspect. I missed my note- 
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book from the carpet on which I 
had been lying. Search was made 
everywhere, but to no purpose; no 
one saw it, no one found it, no one 
would touch it. Well aware of the 
Spartan ideas of the Kurds on the 
subject of property, I felt full sure 
that it had been pilfered, probably 
from some mistaken notion of its 
value. They probably took it for 
my mirka or charm; and my fre- 
quent entries they might have mis- 
taken for some cabalistic manipula- 
tions. Now, the loss of my notes 
would have been a serious incon- 
venience; and besides, I thought 
this a good opportunity of inculcating 
a lesson of respect for British pro- 
perty. I therefore commanded the 
chief, in an authoritative tone, to 
find the book; that I was his mus- 
safir, or guest, and if he was insen- 
sible to the disgrace of my being 
robbed in his tent, I should know 
what measures to take. This lan- 
guage struck them with surprise, 
and all remained silent; but the 
book was not produced. I then 
ordered my men to fall in, and plac- 
ing myself in front of them, said, 
‘Once more I command you to pro- 
duce the book; if not, my next 
movement will be one of action, not 
of words.’ A general whispering 
now ensued, accompanied by strong 
gesticulations, the result of which 
was that the book was handed to me 
by the chief, to whom it had been 
yassed through a succession of hands. 
received it with an affected air of 
haughty displeasure ; and scarcely 
noticing his protestations of inno- 
cence, mounted my horse, and rode 
away. 
Halting that night at Khorassana, 
I got back to Erzeroum next day. 
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EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


T is impossible in the present 
state of mental science and re- 
ligious philosophy, to arrive at any 
uite satisfactory theory of Emanuel 
Seclcbens. This inexplicability 
would of itself render him an inte- 
resting phenomenon in an age which 
understands, so well as ours does, 
that the proper study of mankind 
is man; but there are other and 
bett-r reasons why all persons pro- 
fessing to be ‘well informed,’ should 
have given at least a passing glance 
to this extraordinary personage— 
the ‘ man of ten centuries,’ as Cole- 
ndge has called him, and has 
thereby made unexamining ridicule 
of his life and writings simply im- 
pertinent. 

Probably not one in fifty of our 
readers has ever read a book of 
Swedenborg’s. One of the advan- 
tages of anonymous writing is, that 
‘we’ may confess to having done 
queer things. For example, we ad- 
mit that we have carefully read and 
re-read some six or seven of the fifty 
or sixty of Swedenborg’s octavos, 
each of which is a good week's work. 
The result has been a conviction 
that far more of our modern light, 
far more of what is most peculiarly 
modern in our light, has come from 
Swedenborg, than the world which 
enjoys it has in general any idea of. 
In this, as in many other cases in a 
less remarkable degree, the light 
which has notably helped to change 
the face of the moral and intellec- 
tual world, has not reached it 
directly at all, but only by reiterated 
reflection and refraction, like the 
rays of the sun in a clouded spring. 
A few of the most original of recent 
great men— Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Flaxman, and Blake, among others 
—have admitted openly, or betrayed 
in their works unmistakeably, a 
direct acquaintance with the Swe- 
dish mystic’s writings ; and besides 
these, one of those narrow sects 
which are the strength - wasting 
imposthumes of great individual 
reputations, has called itself by his 
name, and adopted his books into 
their canon of scripture; but in 
the world at large, Swedenborg is 
nothing but a well-known name and 
an unknown influence. 

‘We’ are no ‘Swedenborgians.’ 


We give up all the peculiar theology 
of our philosopher, for the very 
sufficient reason that it is peculiar ; 
his visions we do not object to re- 
gard as hallucinations of the senses. 
What then, some will ask, do we 
learn of him to be admired and 
believed in? The greatest psycho- 
logical observer that the world has 
yet produced. He is the Humboldt 
of spiritual phenomena, but as much 
greater than Humboldt, as true psy- 
chologists are more rare than true 
naturalists. We may well smile at 
the assertion of supernatural origin 
for a series of spiritual facts which 
demanded for their discovery 
nothing but a hitherto unparalleled 
degree of patience and childlike 
simplicity of observation. If the 
derivation of these facts was indeed 
supernatural—and ‘ the character of 
a true philosopher is to believe 
nothing impossible-—we can only 
say, ‘so much the worse for their 
authority.’ The reasonable appre- 
hension and instinct of humanity 
must ever remain the last and 
highest authority for us in matters 
which are proper subjects of such 
instinct and apprehension. 

From the vast mass of spiritual 
observation contained in the works 
of Swedenborg, it is impossible for 
any careful reader of them not to 
be convinced that some of the lead- 
ing minds of recent years have 
copiously drawn. But it has been 
without acknowledgment. And, if 
ever unacknowledged plagiarism 
was exeusable, it has been so in the 
case of those who have stolen from 
Swedenborg. Until very lately, 

pular discredit and ridicule would 
infallibly have been the penalty of 
any such recognition of indebted- 
ness. Merely to have read a volume 
of the Arcana Celestia would have 
constituted a telling point in an 
argument to prove insanity. Again, 
the fountain of new knowledge has 
no doubt seemed so inexhaustible 
that the theft of a draught of its 
waters has not been calculated to 
afflict the judicious conscience as 
it would be afflicted by ordinary 
plagiarisms, where the thought ab- 
stracted constitutes perhaps no in- 
significant portion of its rightful 
owner's claim to the world’s con- 
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sideration. There is enough of 
original thought and observation in 
any one of Swedenborg’s half-hun- 
dred bulky tomes, to set up as many 
highly original writers, without 
sensibly diminishing the _ store. 
Again, the new truth to be derived 
from the study of our ‘ man of ten 
centuries,’ is, when once appre- 
hended, so simple and obviously 
true, that we seem to have known 
it always: like all the profoundest 
teaching, it does but remind us of 
what we knew obscurely and care- 
lessly before; and we are not un- 
pardonably apt to call that our own 
which we find ought to and would 
have been our own, had we only 
been as childlike and faithful as our 
Teacher in recognising those most 
solid of realities (which to many 
seem shadowy because they are in- 
tuitively apprehended) for the very 
important things they truly are. 
From the time of early childhood 
we have almost all of us for- 
gotten that truth, the memory and 
belief of which go very far towards 
constituting that indefinable entity 
called genius. Goethe has said it 
in verse, which has been thus ren- 
dered :— 
They are not shadows which produce a 
dream : 
I know they are eternal, for they ARE. 
Heaven, or at least as much as 
ourhearts can contain of it, is re- 
vealed to us in the visions of 
childhood and of early love. But 
the world assures us that our 
visions are naught, and accordingly 
we learn in time to desecrate and 
forget them; and many of us find 
in after years, with bitter remorse, 
that we have shut out heaven from 
our hearts by ways of life which 
were no more than practical as- 
sertions (in violation at first of the 
sweet instincts of youth) that those 
visions were indeed but shadows, or 
rather far less; for shadows are at 
least the figures of realities, and in- 
dications of their whereabouts. By 
accepting those young intuitions 
with grateful oy as the first and 
best gifts of the Giver of all good 
things; by rightly reverencing these 
realities of realities; by preferring 
their high spirit-of-fact before the 
degrading matter-of-fact which im- 
pees on our forgetful senses; by 
ceeping this vestal lamp of intuitive 
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knowledge burning in our bosoms ; 
and by beholding all things, good 
and evil, in its truth-evolving lustre, 
we might have prolonged the joy of 
childhood into man’s estate; we 
might have known more by instinct 
than we can know without it from 
a thousand books; and the light and 
immortality which have been ex- 
ternally revealed, would have found 
each one of us happier than, in this 
life at least, they have much chance 
of making us. How much of the 
miserable addition which we all 
make to our original taint, might be 
prevented by a right reverence, 
taught by the Great Teacher of men 
himself, for childhood, it is hard to 
conceive. It promises well for our 
amendment in this regard that the 
greatest song of modern times has 
for its burthen— 

Trailing clouds of glory do we come 

From God, who is our home. 

Men of genius seem to be those 
who have been happy enough to re- 
tain more than others have retained 
of this ‘original’ virtue and in- 
tuition, and who have preserved in 
their lowest ebbs of spiritual life and 
in their highest crises of material 
enjoyment and activity, an unvio- 
lated faith in that heaven which 
‘lies about us in our infancy,’ and 
of which the commonly very faint 
recollection constitutes a chief mean 
whereby we are enabled to appre- 
hend, and raise to the force of a 
motive, an idea of the heaven be- 
yond the grave. Swedenborg, far 
beyond all other modern men, seems 
to us to have preserved in his heart 
and spirit the wisdom of childhood, 
the wisdom which even those who 
have denied and despised it in 
themselves, delight to recognise and 
to reappropriate, as far as possible, 
when they hear it boldly spoken by 
the man of genius. 

Another quality of Swedenborg’s 
writings, by which unconscious pla- 
giarism is facilitated, is their deep 
and slow persuasiveness, whereby we 
become affected more through the 
recollection of what we have read, 
than by the actual reading. This 
recollection of the truth acquired, is 
apt to be separated in our minds 
from the source of the acquisition. 

These considerations seem neces- 
sary, in order to reconcile our asser- 
tion of Swedenborg’s great influence 
m2 
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with the fact of his comparatively 
narrow and questionable reputation. 

The errors which are funda- 
mentally ruinous to ‘ Swedenbor- 
gianism’ as a religious system, do 
not at all affect the vastly greater 
proportion of Swedenborg’s writings, 
which may be perused by any one, 
without danger to his faith, and with 
very much profit to his apprehension 
of important verities of spiritual 
nature. We are so continually sur- 
rounded and so profoundly affected 
by the appeals of material nature to 
the senses, that the best Christian 
may have good cause to thank the 
writer who succeeds in endowing 
spiritual facts with fresh interest 
and novelty of demonstration ; and 
if ever there was a teacher signally 
gifted with this faculty, it was 
Swedenborg. As a preacher, more- 
over, of universally-admitted Chris- 
tian doctrines of the most obviously 
practical import, he stands alone and 
super-eminent in his way. The in- 
separable union of charity and faith 
in the heart of the true believer, is 
dwelt upon and demonstrated with 
a force and reiteration the profit of 
which those only who have read a 
good deal of Swedenborg can justly 
estimate. The connexion of spiri- 
tual death with sin persevered in, 
against the remonstrances of the 
conscience, is propounded with an 
amount of quiet conviction, and 
proved with a peculiar force, which 
can scarcely fail to startle into 
thoughtfulness those for whom the 
accustomed forms of religious teach- 
ing have ceased, through repetition 
and neglect, to exercise any influ- 
ence. In morality, no writer has 
ever more effectually impressed upon 
his readers the juste milieu between 
ascetism and self-indulgence, be- 
tween the barren unworldliness, or 
‘ other-worldliness,’ of the anchorite, 
and the earthly-mindedness of the 
worldling ; and indeed between each 
pole of the many pairs of vicious 
extremes adopted respectively by 
the unrighteous and the righteous 
overmuch. That noble and only 
true moderation which comes of the 
simultaneous and harmonious ac- 
tivity and inter-recognition of all 
right motives and impulses, was a 
very conspicuous merit of Sweden- 
borg’s life, and it is not less manifest 
in his teachings, which are excellent 
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remedies for that morbid conscience, 
almost worse than no conscience at 
all, which afflicts its possessor with 
innumerable unnecessary pangs, 
while its protest is silent or weak 
where it ought to be clamorous and 
irresistible. 

Swedenborg’s Protestantism is as 
positive as it is liberal. In his 
writings all the distinctive Roman- 
Catholic doctrines are approached 
from an entirely unprecedented 
point of view, and the Protestantism 
of the Church of England declared, 
with copious reason given, to be the 
nena religion upon earth. He had 
»een much in England, was a com- 
municant, and considered himself a 
member of that Church, notwith- 
standing the notable divergence of 
some material points of his creed 
from that which is laid down in her 
Articles. He does not seem to have 
entertained the remotest intention 
of founding a sect, nor to have 
conceived for a moment that any 
of his doctrines were inconsistent 
with the lay membership of a Pro- 
testant church. We ee only, 
however, to dip into the discourses 
of many of the English clergy of 
Swedenborg’s time, to discover that 
he was by no means singular in 
what strikes us now as a degree of 
latitudinarianism quite incompatible 
with Church-membership. 

Swedenborg’s peculiarity and 
weight of character make his un- 
eventful life interesting. He was 
born at Stockholm, Jan. 29, 1688, 
and was descended from an old 
family of Stora Kopparberg. Bishop 
Swedberg, his father, was a man of 
considerable learning and _ talent, 
and had successively filled the posi- 
tions of Court Chaplain, Professor 
of Theology, and Provost of the 
Cathedral at Upsal, and Bishop of 
Skara. He took an active part in 
the politics of his time, which was 
that of Charles XII., with whom 
he had much personal intercourse. 
Almost all that remains to us of the 
early history of Swedenborg is nar- 
rated by himself in a letter to Dr. 
Beyer, from which we learn that, 
although the long middle-tract of 
his life was devoted exclusively to 
scientific pursuits, theological in- 
terests chiefly absorbed his earliest 
as well as his latest years. 

From my fourth to my tenth year, (he 
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writes,) my thoughts were constantly 
engrossed by reflecting on God, on sal- 
vation, and on the spiritual affections of 
man. I often revealed things in my 
discourse which filled my parents with 
astonishment, and made them declare at 
times that certainly angels spoke through 
my mouth. 

He tells us that from his sixth to 
his twelfth year he was accustomed 
to talk with the clergy who visited 
his father’s house :— 

I often observed that charity or love 
is the life of faith. That God 
vouchsafes this faith to every one, but 
that it is adopted by those only who 
practise that charity. I knew 
nothing at that time of the schismatic 
kind of faith, that God the Father im- 
putes the righteousness or merits of his 
Son to whomsoever and at whatever 
times He wills, even to the impenitent ; 
and had I heard of such a faith it would 
have been utterly unintelligible to me. 

Good Bishop Swedberg seems to 
have left his son’s choice of a creed 
very much to his own taste; but 
that his doing so was rather the 
result of an apprehension of some- 
thing extraordinary in his son than 
of indifference, may be inferred from 
one of his letters, in which he says— 

Emanuel, my son’s name, signifies 
‘God with us,’ a name which should 
constantly remind him of the nearness 
of God; and, blessed be the Lord’s 
name, God has to this hour indeed been 
with him, 

Young Swedberg went through 
the usual course of study at the 
University of Upsal, and at twenty 
took his degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy, his first publication being 
the thesis for his degree—a selec- 
tion of passages from Seneca and 
Publius Syrus Mimus, with com- 
ments. He soon after left Sweden 
for London, and on his way there 
encountered the triple adventure of 
being nearly lost in a storm, of the 
ship in which he was being attacked 
by an English vessel as a Danish 
pirate, and of nearly getting hanged 
on his arrival at our shores on ac- 
count of some non-observance of 
quarantine regulations, the plague 
then raging in his own country. In 
England he spent a year, partly in 
London and partly at Oxford; and 
afterwards travelled for three years 
more in Holland, Germany, and 
France. On his return home, he pub- 
lished a volume of poems, which we 
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have not had an opportunity of 
seeing. Mr. Wilkinson, from whose 
Life of Swedenborg we draw most of 
our facts, says, ‘ They remind one 
of the Pope school’ in style, and that 
in merit they ‘were hardly more 
than a polite recognition of poetry 
—that sweeter and weaker sex of 
truth.’ Swedenborg’s failure as a 
poet in verse is a curious fact, when 
regarded in connexion with the pro- 
foundly poetical character of his 
later prose writings. We have heard 
one of the most famous poets living 
give the preference to Swedenborg’s 
account of hell before that of Dante ; 
and certainly it would be difficult to 
discover in the Jnferno anything 
truer to ‘supernatural nature’—if 
we may use such a phrase—than the 
image in Swedenborg’s Heaven and 
Hell, of the fiends casting them- 
selves headlong into a black and 
filthy abyss, in horror of a ray of 
heavenly light which had found its 
way into their abode. 

On his settlement in his own 
country, Swedenborg devoted him- 
self chiefly to the sciences connected 
with mining and smelting ; and pro- 
duced a series of works of which the 
scientific value, even at this time, is 
far from having been exhausted. The 
French chemist, Dumas, attributes 
the origin of the modern science of 
crystallography to Swedenborg :— 

It is to him (says he) that we are 
indebted for the first idea of making 
cubes, tetrahedrons, pyramids, and the 
different crystalline forms, by the group- 
ing of spheroidal particles. 

And Mr. Emerson, in an essay 
on Swedenborg, which is by very 
much the most worthy tribute as 
yet paid to his genius, writes :— 

He anticipated much science of the 
nineteenth century ; anticipated, in as- 
tronomy, the discovery of the seventh 
planet, but, unhappily, not also of the 
eighth ; anticipated the views of modern 
astronomy in regard to the generation 
of earths by the sun; in magnetism, 
some important experiments and con- 
clusions of later students ; in chemistry, 
the atomic theory; in anatomy, the 
discoveries of Schlichting, Monro, and 
Wilson ; and first demonstrated the 
office of the lungs. 


In 1724, Swedenborg refused the 
offered Professorship of Pure 
Mathematics in the Daiescolix of 
Upsal. His fame was soon after- 
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wards made European by recognition 
in the Acta Eruditvurum, published 
at Leipsic. Christian Wolff, and 
other celebrities of the age, eagerly 
sought his acquaintance and corre- 
spondence. He was a diligent stu- 
dent of Wolff’s philosophy, though 
there could scarcely be a stronger 
opposition than that which subsisted 
between these two minds. Wolff 
was a metaphysician, Swedenborg a 
naturalist in thevery highest sense of 
the word; and Mr. Wilkinson well 
distinguishes their characters when 
he says, ‘ The works of the one are 
all “thinking ;” in those of the 
other we come constantly to solid 
floors, and are forced to exclaim 
—*That is Nature herself, and no 
man made it!”’ Mr. Wilkinson, 
who probably knows more of Swe- 
denborg’s writings of the scientific 
period of his life than any other 
man in England, supplies us with 
some valuable and_beautifully- 
written criticism of them. If all 
Mr. Wilkinson’s writings were as 
good as the following passage, we 
should not be disposed to dissent 
from Emerson’s estimate of him as 
holding a place in the front rank of 
English authors :— 


In the works we are considering, as 
indeed in all that Swedenborg wrote, 
there is an unconcealed belief, from the 
first, in God and in his providence; and 
such a belief as results, not from medi- 
tation only, or from sceptical second 
thought, but from the religious atmo- 
sphere of Christendom. On this head 
our author was a child'to the end of his 
days, and never questioned the earliest 
instructions which he had received from 
his father and mother, whom he honoured 
to the extent of believing that thought 
can never begin ab origine, as though it 
had no human parentage. He knew 
that every truth and mental possession 
has its genealogy, which it can no more 
deny or question with propriety than 
we ourselves can dispense with our 
natural ancestry, by proceeding from 
whom we start from the vantage ground 
of previous manhood, and may be 
originators in our line, instead of 
fruitlessly repeating the past creation 
for every fresh individual. Especially 
did he know that no Christian man can, 
without sheer impuissance, begin out of 
Christianity, Accordingly, Swedenborg 
took full advantage of the religion of 
his time, and the belief in a personal 
God was with him the foundation of all 
sciences. Nothing is more plain than 
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that only in so far as man is the image 
of God, and can think like God, can he 
give the reason of anything God has 
made. . . . Swedenborg’s observations 
of facts are as superior to the ordinary 
foundations, as his method is better 
than the procedures which are still in 
vogue. His power of remark is more 
physiognomical than that of any previous 
writer with whom we are acquainted. 
Other collectors of facts rushed at once 
into dissection and violence, and broke 
through the speaking face of things in 
their impatience. He, on the other 
hand, proceeded cautiously and tenderly, 
and only cut the skin when he had 
exhausted its looks and expressions. 
He was the most grandly superficial 
writer who had then arisen,—a rare 
qualification in its good sense, and one 
which gives the benefit of travel to the 
sciences, enabling them to take liberal 
views of their materials. 


The period of his literary life to 
which these observations refer was 
brought to a close, in 1745, by the 
publication of a work called The 
Worship and Love of God; in which 
he sums up all his scientific know- 
ledge, and shows its relations to 
religion. Before entering upon his 
visionary period, we must look back 
to an incident or two of his private 
life. 

In 1716, Swedenborg became the 
friend and official colleague of 
Christopher Polheim, called of yore 
the Swedish Archimedes. Through 
Polheim he was introduced to 
Charles XTI., who treated him with 
great distinction, and made him the 
associate, and decreed that he should 
be the successor, of Polheim, in the 
very important function of Assessor 
of Mines. Swedenborg fell in love 
with Emerantia, Polheim’s daughter, 
and obtained her father’s consent 
and a written bond that he should 
have her for his wife. But Eme- 
rantia, then only fourteen years 
old, was not ‘willing,’ and got her 
brother to steal away the bond, 
which the lover used to kiss and 
read every day. Swedenborg did 
not insist on its fulfilment, and 
Emerantia married another man. 

On the oceasion of the siege of 
Frederickshall, where the king was 
killed, Swedenborg’s mechanical 
knowledge enabled him to perform 
the extraordinary feat and important 
service of transporting, by means of 
his own invention, two galleys, five 
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large boats, and a sloop, a distance 
of fourteen miles over hill and dale. 
In 1719 the family, called hitherto 
Swedberg, was ennobled, and 
changed its name to Swedenborg, 
and its great representative took his 
seat with the nobles of the equestrian 
order in the triennial assemblies of 
the State. But notwithstanding 
the honours and offices with which 
he had been endowed, Swedenborg 
seems to have thought his merits 
very insufliciently rewarded; and, 
in fact, his rewards seem to have 
been far more honourable than 
lucrative. In 1735 he lost his 
father, who left him a large sum of 
money. The next year he relin- 
quished half his official salary in 
order to travel. During his second 
visit to France he wrote the follow- 
ing memorandum :— 

It is found that the tax which they 
term the tenths yields annually thirty- 
two millions, and that the Parisians 
spend two-thirds of this amount over 
their own city. In the remote pro- 
vinces the impost is not, in general, 
fairly paid, because the people make 
false returns. One-fifth of the whole 
possessions of the kingdom is in the 
hands of the ecclesiastical order. If 
this condition of things lasts long, the 
ruin of the empire will be speedy. 


We now come to the properly 
‘Swedenborgian’ period. He was 
on a visit to London in 1745, when 
he had his first vision. We have an 
account of it in his own words :— 

I was in London, and dined late at 
my usual quarters. I was hungry, and 
ate with great appetite. Towards the 
end of the meal 1 remarked that a kind 
of mist spread before my eyes, and I 
saw the floor of my room covered with 
hideous reptiles, such as serpents, toads, 
and the like. I was astonished, having 
all my wits about me, and being per- 
fectly conscious. The darkness attained 
its height, and then passedaway. I now 
saw a man sitting in the corner of the 
chamber. As 1 had thought myself 
entirely alone, I was greatly frightened 
when he said tome, ‘ Kat not so much!’ 
My sight again became dim; but when 
I recovered I found myself alone in my 
room. I went home; but the following 
night the same man appeared to me 
again. I was this time not at all 
alarmed. The man said, ‘I am the 
Lord, the Creator and Redeemer of the 
world. I have chosen thee to unfold to 
men the spiritual sense of the Holy 
Scriptures. I will myself dictate to thee 
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what thou shalt write.’ The same night 
the world of spirits, hell and heaven, 
were convincingly opened to me. I 
found many persons of my acquaintance 
of all conditions. From that day forth 
I gave up all worldly learning, and 
laboured only in spiritual things, accord- 
ing to what the Lord commanded me to 
write. Thereafter the Lord daily opened 
the eyes of my spirit to see in perfect 
wakefulness what was going on in the 
other world, and to converse, broad 
awake, with angels and spirits. 

Swedenborg maintained this 
strange conviction throughout the 
long remainder of his life, and acted 
upon it with an almost sublime sin- 
cerity, simplicity, and consistency. 
On all other points he remained 
perfectly sane, and behaved in every 
relation of life with such uniform 
integrity, prudence, and bene- 
volence, that the respect which his 
high moral and intellectual qualities 
had hitherto obtained for him from 
all men, seems to have been in no 
degree diminished. Of Sweden- 
borg’s life at this time little is known. 
He lived in Fetter-lane till July, 
1745, the vision having appeared the 
April before; he then returned to 
Sweden, and resigned his Assessor- 
ship of Mines, as incompatible with 
the fulfilment of his asserted mission. 
His entire salary was, however, con- 
tinued to him, as a reward of thirty- 
one years of faithful service. 

About this time Klopstock called 
on Swedenborg, having been de- 
puted by some ladies to visit and 
question him. On this visit the 
poet founded a charge of pompous- 
ness of behaviour on the part of the 
mystic which does not seem to us 
to be justified by the circumstances. 


I came directly to the point (says 
Klopstock), and begged him to talk to 
me of my deceased friends. He said, in 
a tone more drawling than usual, ‘if 
his Royal Majesty, the reigning king 
of Denmark, Frederick V., had most 
graciously ordered me to speak with 
his deceased wife, her Majesty Queen 
Louisa—— Here I interrupted him. 
‘It appears, then,’ said I, ‘that a man 
who is not a prince, but whose friends 
may nevertheless be in the other world, 
is not worthy to be spoken for by M. 
Swedenborg.’ I went away. 

The pride and insolence displayed 
on this occasion were certainly 
Klopstock’s, not Swedenborg’s. 

After the resignation of his post, 
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the soi-disant prophet returned to 
his favourite abode in London, and 
devoted himself to the composition 
and publication of the Arcana 
Celestia. On this work he was 
engaged from 1749 to 1756. The 
first publisher, John Lewis, though 
forbidden to announce the author's 
name, cannot restrain his enthu- 
siasm in favour of the ‘ benign and 
generous qualities’ of an author who 
gave him so little trouble about 
accounts. 

This gentleman, with indefatigable 
pains and labour, spent one whole year 
in studying and writing the first volume 
of the Arcana; was at the expense of 
£200 to print it, and advanced £200 
more for the printing of the second ; and 
when he had done this he gave express 
orders that the money that should arise 
in the sale should be given towards the 
charge of the propagation of the gospel. 
He is so far from desiring to make a 
gain of his labours that he will not 
receive one farthing back of the £400 he 
hath expended. 

In 1758, Swedenborg, who still 
resided in London, published several 
other theological works, among them 
the best, an the best known of all, 
the Heaven and Hell. Mr. Wilkinson 
says of this remarkable work that— 

It is a book which quells literary 
criticism. We would fain speak of its 
power, but are wrested irresistibly from 
that purpose, and compelled to canvass 
its truth; we would fain discuss its 
beauty and sublimity, but its good and 
service will have all place; we feel in- 
vited to test its reality by evidence, but 
its moral power appeals only to self- 
evidence. It belongs, in short, toa new 
literature. You can neither praise nor 
blame it. This is one reason why Swe- 
denborg’s works have obtained so little 
notice; they are too impersonal; you 
may speak roughly to them but they do 
notanswer ; nothing butharmony or sym- 
pathy comprehends them. The most spi- 
rited impugner does not even contradict 
them, because he is not where they are. 

No person can attentively read 
this book without an increase in the 
living — of his religion, if he 
have any. The essential inherence 
of hell in wrong action and of 
heaven in right is enforced with an 
altogether unprecedented power of 
conyincing the palvsteniing and 


we the imagination. 

uring this residence of eleven 
years in London, Swedenborg pro- 
duced and published the greater 
portion of his ‘spiritual’ works. 
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He lived in entire seclusion; and 
all we know of his personal relation 
to, and effect upon, other people is, 
that Mrs. Lewis, the publisher’s 
wife, thought him ‘a good and sen- 
sible man, but a little too apt to 
spiritualize things.’ 

In 1759 he went to Gottenberg, 
and here occurred the example of 
Swedenborg’s clairvoyance of which 
Kant gave the following account :— 

On Saturday, at four P.m., Mr. Wil- 
liam Castel invited Swedenborg to his 
house, together with a party of fifteen 
persons. About six o'clock Sweden- 
borg went out, and after a short interval 
returned to the company, pale and 
alarmed. He said that a dangerous 
fire had broken out in Stockholm, at 
the Sudermahn (Gottenberg is three 
hundred miles from Stockholm), and 
that it was spreading very fast. He 
was restless, and went out often. He 
said that the house of one of his friends, 
whom he named, was already in ashes, 
and that his own was in danger. At 
eight o’clock, after he had been out 
again, he joyfully exclaimed ‘Thank 
God! the fire is extinguished the third 
door from my house.’ On the Sunday 
morning, Swedenborg was sent for by 
the governor, who questioned him con- 
cerning the disaster. Swedenborg de- 
scribed the fire precisely. On the same 
day the news was spread through the 
city. On the Monday evening, a mes- 
senger arrived at Gottenberg, who was 
despatched during the time of the fire. 
In the letters brought by him, the fire 
was described precisely in the manner 
described by Swedenborg. 

The fact of Kant having pre- 
viously written in ridicule of Swe- 
denborg’s extraordinary pretensions 
adds weight to this testimony in 
their favour. Other but less widely 
attested incidents of the same kind 
we pass over, to come to the famous 
case in connexion with the Queen 
of Sweden, sister to Frederick of 
Prussia. She begged the seer, half 
in jest, to remember her to her de- 
ceased brother. This he promised 
to do. Soon after, Swedenborg 
obtained an interview, and whis- 
pered something in her ear, as 
others were present. Struck with 
astonishment, the queen became 
suddenly ill, and, on recovering, 
exclaimed, ‘There is only God and 
my brother who can know what he 
has just told me.’ It is curious 
that the seer whose vision was 80 
clear on some points, should have 
been no farther sighted than his 
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fellow-mortals upon others. For 
example, he distinctly affirms that 
Saturn is the most distant planet of 
our system. ‘This is remarkable,’ 
observes his enthusiastic biographer, 
with great naiveté, ‘as showing the 
limits of spiritual seership.’ 

Swedenborg continued to take 
part in the political affairs of his 
country. In 1761, we find him de- 
liberating at the Diet. Hépken 
affirms that the ‘most solid memo- 
rials and best penned on matters of 
finance, were presented by Sweden- 
borg.’ He was at this time a mem- 
ber of the Select Committee of the 
Diet, a position of the highest trust. 

In 1762, another remarkable in- 
stance of his seership is recorded. 
He declared, as he was sitting one 
evening surrounded by friends, 
‘This very hour, the Emperor 
Peter III. oo died in his prison.’ 
He mentioned at the same time 
the manner of his death, and added, 
‘Gentlemen will please to note down 
the day, that they may be able to 
compare it with the accounts of his 
death in the newspapers.’ In a few 
days the assertion was found to be 
true. 


In course of time, Swedenborg’s 
doctrines found supporters among 
the doctors of the Lutheran Church, 
to such an extent that the eccle- 
siastical authorities considered it 
necessary to check the growing 
heresy, and, if possible, to confine 


the heresiarch upon the plea of 
madness. Reutaabenn’s friends 
endeavoured to prevail upon him 
to fly the country, but he ‘ received 
heavenly advice’ to remain, and the 
Diet resolved—perhaps on account 
of his high connexions, as well as 
his irreproachable character—that 
no measures of severity should be 
taken. The nature of Swedenborg’s 
conversation at this time, and the 
impression made by it in ordinary 
society, may be gathered from these 
words of Paulus ab Indagine, ‘a 
respectable and learned individual, 
who met Swedenborg in Holland’ : 
I have often wondered how I could 
refrain from laughing when I was hear- 
ing such extraordinary things from him. 
I have often heard him relate 
the same things‘in a numerous company 
of ladies and gentlemen, when I knew 
that there were mockers among them ; 
_, to my great re not a 
Single person ever thought of laughing. 
Whilst he is qpuhiog, i is as Tena 
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every person who hears him is charmed, 
and compelled to believe him 

Whoever is curious to see him has no 
difficulty ; it is only necessary to go to 
his house, and he allows everybody to 
approach him. 

In 1771, Swedenborg went again 
to London, and took lodgings, for 
the second time, at the house of 
Mr. Shearsmith, a peruke-maker, 
26, Great Bath-street, Coldbath- 
fields. Though upwards of eighty, 
he continued to write industriously. 
On Christmas-eve of this year he 
suffered from a stroke of apoplexy, 
which left him nearly insensible for 
three weeks. Dr. Hartley, his in- 
timate friend, and Dr. Messiter, 
called to see him, on hearing of his 
convalescence, and found him happy 
in the belief that he saw and was 
comforted by angels. These gentle- 
men leas him to say if all he 
had written was literally true, and 
he replied emphatically, ‘I have 
written nothing but the truth.’ 
From this time to his death, Swe- 
denborg saw few poe. In Feb- 
ruary, 1772, John Wesley, at a 
time when he was surrounded by 
brother clergymen, had a note put 
into his inal to this effect :— 

Sir,—I have been informed, in the 
world of spirits, that you have a strong 
desire to converse with me. I shall be 
happy to see you, if you will favour me 
with a visit.—I am, &c., 

EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 

Wesley showed the note to his 
companions, and owned that such 
had been his desire, although he 
had never in any way expressed it. 
He wrote in reply, that he was 
about to leave London, but should 
return in six months, when he 
would avail himself of the permis- 
sion to call. Swedenborg answered 
that his death would occur on the 
29th of the following month—a pre- 
diction which proved true. Shortly 
before this occurrence, he received 
the Sacrament at the hands of 
Arvid Ferelius, a Swedish minister, 
who on this occasion adjured him 
to repent and recant, if he had 
endeavoured to delude the world. 
Swedenborg got up in bed, and 
answered with fervour— 

As true as that you see me before 
you, so true is everything that I have 
written. I could have said more had I 
been permitted. When you come into 
eternity, you will see all things as I 
have stated and described them. 
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All the evidence which remains to 
us concerning Swedenborg’s charac- 
ter goes to prove that he could not 
have practised the least imposture ; 
and that his whole life, in every 
respect but one, was highly rational 
and wise. In addition to foregoing 
testimonies, we may adduce the fol- 
lowing. M. Sandel, Counsellor of 
the Board of Mines, in an oration in 
his memory, speaks of him as 
a man celebrated for his virtues and 
his knowledge ; and one whom all knew 
and loved. . . . If he is not to be num- 
bered with the Doctors of the Church, 
he at least holds an honourable rank 
among sublime moralists, and deserves 
to be instanced as a pattern of virtue and 
respect for his Creator. 

Count Hépken, who knew Swe- 
denborg for more than forty years, 
speaks of him as ‘a pattern of piety 
and virtue. Mr. Shearsmith, his 
London landlord, says, ‘He always 
conducted himself in the most ra- 
tional, prudent, pious, and Chris- 
tian-like manner.’ The maidservant 
who waited on him said, ‘ He was a 
eer man, a blessing to the 

ouse, and while he stayed there we 
had harmony and good business.’ 
The wife of his printer says, ‘ He 
was of such a nature that he could 
impose on no one; he spoke the 
truth on every little matter, and 
would not have made an evasion 
though his life had been at stake.’ 

During the last fifteen years of 
his life he seldom tasted meat; his 
food consisting of bread and butter, 
milk, coffee, almonds and raisins, 
vegetables, biscuits, and ginger- 
bread. Latterly he had no regular 
hours for sleep, but went to bed 
when weary and rose when refreshed, 
without heeding whether it was day 
or night. He is said to have lain in 
trances of prayer and contemplation 
for anand days together, without 
moving or tasting food. 

Swedenborg, on being asked 
whether he had the power of con- 
versing with any spirit at will, 
replied— 

I cannot converse with all, but with 
such as I have known in this world, 
with all royal and princely persons, with 
all renowned heroes or great and learned 
men, whom I have known either per- 
sonally, or from their actions or writings ; 
consequently, with all of whom I could 


Form no idea, I neither could nor would 
wish to speak. 
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This admission is important for 
those who desire to estimate rightly 
the ‘psychological curiosity’ of 
Swedenborg’s clairvoyance with re- 
gard to the other world. 

Concerning the manners of Swe- 
denborg in society, Ferelius tells 
us— 

Many may suppose that he was a 
singular and eccentric person; this was 
not the case. On the contrary, he was 
very agreeable and complaisant in com- 
pany. He entered into conversation on 
every topic, and accommodated himself 
to the ideas of the party; and he never 
mentioned his own writings or doctrines 
but when he was asked some question 
about them, when he always spoke as 
freely as he had written. If, however, 
he observed that any persons asked im- 
pertinent questions, or attempted to 
ridicule him, he gave them answers that 
quickly silenced them, without making 
them any the wiser. 


We will close this summary of 
the little that is known of Sweden- 
borg’s life, with a passage from his 
writings which should recommend 
him to the sympathies of English 
readers :— 

The more excellent of the English 
nation are in the centre of all Christians, 
The reason why they are in the centre 
is, because they have interior intellectual 
light. This is not apparent to any one 
in the natural world, yet it is conspicu- 
ously so in the spiritual world. This 
light they derive from the liberty they 
have of thinking, and thence of speaking 
and writing, Among the people of 
other nations, who have not such liberty, 
intellectual light is buried, because it 
has no outlet. This light, however, of 
itself is not active, but is rendered active 
by others, especially by men of reputa- 
tion and authority among them. As 
soon as anything is said by these men— 
as soon as anything they approve is 
read—that light shines forth, but seldom 
sooner. On this account the English 
have governors placed over them in the 
spiritual world, and priests of great 
name for learning and powerful ability 
are given them, whose commands and 
advice, from this their natural disposi- 
tion, they cheerfully obey. They rarely 
go out of their own society, because 
they love it, even as in the world they 
love their country. Moreover, there is 
a similarity of disposition among them, 
in consequence of which they contract 
intimacy with friend? of their own 
country, and seldom with others; and 
they mutually minister to each other's 
wants, and love sincerity. 

C. P. 
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THE THREE NUMBERS. 


Tee annals of the police of all 
countries present the darkest 
pictures. Take any civilized go- 
vernment—and the greater the civi- 
lization the greater the crime— 
examine its records, not forgetting 
those of dreadful acts which, though 
known to the authorities, have es- 
caped the punishment of human 
laws, read, and shudder. No one 
can long hold office which brings 
him face to face with crime, without 
coming to the painful conclusion, 
however unwillingly, that there is 
nothing possible that man—ay, or 
woman either—will not do. Ifa 
passion be once permitted to take a 
firm hold of the ese mind, there 
is no gulf, however deep, into which 
that passion’s slave may not be 
dragged. 

It has been said of the police of 
our noble and brave allies, that its 
officers are better informed than 
even those who sit in the confes- 
sional. For the guilty, whether of 
vice, baseness, or crime, do not 
tell their own story—which very 
few relate without adding, almost 
unconsciously, some favourable co- 
louring—but have it told for them 
by agents of every rank of life, who 
are ever on the watch, and seem to 
have the receipt of fern-seed, and 
walk invisible. The French police 
was, and is seldom at fault. Under 
some of its chiefs it seemed omnis- 
cient. The universal knowledge and 
precision of the police at Paris, 
under the lieutenancy of M. de 
Sartines, were exemplified by a 
story that made some impression at 
the time. A provincial magistrate 
of experience and talent, who was 
dining with the lieutenant, ex- 
pressed his doubts as to the effi- 
ciency of the system, and declared 
his conviction that the machinery 
was far from being so complete as 
M. de Sartines believed it to be. 
His host assured him that he was 
mistaken ; but, warmed by the good 
wine, he roundly asserted that he 
would be in the capital without the 
knowledge of M. de Sartines. The 
controversy ended by the guest 
backing his opinion with a wager, 
which M. de Sartines accepted ; 


and the magistrate departed, saying, 
as he took leave of his host, that he 
was as sure of the louis which were 
staked, as if he had them in his 
purse. ‘ We shall see,’ said M. de 
Sartines. 

The magistrate left the city soon 
afterwards, and remained for some 
time in the country. He then 
took every precaution, disguised 
himself, and arrived alone, late at 
night, at an obscure hotel in the 
outskirts of Paris. After taking a 
slight refection he went to bed. 
Next morning, before he rose, he 
received from M. de Sartines a 
dinner invitation for that day. 

But though the guilty seldom 
escaped, instances were not wanting 
of perpetrators of the most atrocious 
crimes eluding the grasp of the 
police to whom they were some- 
times, though very rarely, unknown, 
till after they were beyond the reach 
of any human tribunal. One of 
these rare instances we shall now 
narrate. 

In the year 1807, a working shoe- 
maker, named Picaud, lived at Paris. 
On a Sunday, and dressed in his 
best holiday suit, the young and 
very nearly handsome bachelor pre- 
sented himself to a small coffee- 
house keeper, his equal in rank and 
age, but richer, and unfavourably 
known for his envy of all who 
prospered around him. 

Matthieu Loupian, like Picaud, 
was born at Nismes, like him had 
come to try his fortune in the great 
city, and had set uphisestablishment 
near the Place Saint-Opportune, 
where he had very good custom. 
He was a widower, and had two 
children—somehow or other few 
Frenchmen have more—left to him 
by his deceased wife. Three of his 
neighbours and friends, all from the 
département du Gard were with 
him. 

‘ What's all this?’ said the master 
of the house. ‘Eh, Picaud! How 
fine you are; one would declare 
that you were going to dance las 
treilhas.’* 

‘I am going to do better, my 
Loupian, 1 am going to be married.’ 

‘And whom have you chosen to 


* A popular dance in Lower Languedoc, 
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plant the matrimonial appendages 
on your head?” said one of the au- 
ditors, named Allut. 

‘ Not the second daughter of your 
mother-in-law, for in that family 
they do it so clumsily that yours 
have broken through your hat.’ 

The rest looked, and beheld a 
considerable solution of the con- 
tinuation of the front of the crown 
of the hat of Allut. Thelaugh was 
loud and long, and with the gay 
shoemaker. ‘Iruth wounds, and 
Allut did no¢ laugh. 

‘Joking apart,’ said Loupian, 
‘who is your intended, Picaud ?” 

‘La de Vigouroux.’ 

‘What! The rich Margaret ?’ 

‘ The same.’ 

‘ But she has a hundred thousand 
francs,’ cried Loupian. 

‘I will pay her in love and hap- 
piness; and I invite you all, gen- 
tlemen, to the mass, which will be 
said at St. Leu, and to the dance 
afterwards, which will take place at 
the Bosquets de Vénus, rue aux 
Ours.’ 

The four friends could hardly 
mutter their thanks, so confounded 
were they by the good fortune of 
their comrade. 

‘When are you to be married?’ 
inquired Loupian. 

‘Next Tuesday.’ 

* Tuesday ?” 

‘Yes, I count upon you all—I 
am going to the mayoralty, and 
thence to the house of M. le Curé!’ 
and away hurried Picaud. Those 
whom he had left looked after him, 
and then at each other. 

‘Is he lucky, this droll ?’ 

‘He is a sorcerer.’ 

‘Such a beautiful, such a rich 
girl!’ 

‘To be married to a cobbler !’ 

‘And Tuesday is to be the mar- 
riage day.’ 

‘ Yes, three days hence.’ 

‘I'll lay you a wager,’ said Lou- 
pian, with a black look, ‘that I will 
retard the fate.’ 

‘Why, what will you do?” 

‘Oh, a bit of sport.’ 

‘What, pray ?’ 

‘A charming pleasantry. The 
commissaire is coming this way. 
I'll tell him that I suspect Picaud 
of being an agent of the English : 
you understand. Upon this they 
will send for him, and interrogate 
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him. He will be in a fright, and 
for eight days at least the marriage 
must wait.’ 

‘Loupian,’ said Allut, ‘this is 
beyond a joke: itis a bad game. 
You don’t know Picaud—if he finds 

ou out, he is capable of revenging 
imself severely. 

‘Bah! bah!’ said the others; 
‘one must have some amusement 
in the Carnival.’ 

‘As you please; but I warn you 
that I have nothing to do with it: 
every one to his taste.’ 

‘Uh,’ replied Loupian, sharply, 
‘I don’t wonder at thy head orna- 
ments : thou art a capon.’ 

‘I am an honest man; thou art 
an envious one. I shall live peace- 
ably; thou wilt die wretchedly. 
Good night.’ 

With this, Allut turned on his 
heel; and so soon as he was gone 
the trio encouraged each other 
not to abandon so pleasant an 
idea; and Loupian, the inventor 
of the proposition, promised his 
friends to make them laugh @ 
ventre déboutonné. Two hours after- 
wards the commissary of police, 
before whom Loupian had let his 
tongue run, did his duty like a 
vigilant officer. Out of the prattle 
of the cafetier he composed a 
superb report in true commissary 
style, and handed it in to his supe- 
rior. The fatal note was taken to 
the Duc de Rovigo; it coincided 
with the revelations of the move- 
ments in La Vendée. No doubt 
Picaud was the go-between between 
the south and the west. He must 
be a person of importance, and his 
assumed trade only served as a 
mask to the gentleman of Lan- 
guedoc. In short, in the night 
between Sunday and Monday, the 
unhappy Picaud was apprehended 
in his chamber with such mystery 
that no one saw him depart, but 
from that day all trace of him was 
completely lost. His relations, his 
friends, could not obtain any tidings 
of him, and at last ceased to inquire 
about him. 


‘Time rolls its ceaseless course ;’ 
1814 arrives; the Imperial Govern- 
ment falls; and from the castle of 
Fenestrelle descends, about the 
15th of April, a man, bowed by suf- 
fering and age-stricken, more by 
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despair than by time. In seven 
years, one who knew him and looked 
upon him might say that he had 
lived half a century. But no one 
will know him; for he does not re- 
cognise himself when, for the first 
time since his incarceration, he views 
himself in a looking-glass at the 
wretched inn of Fenestrelle. 

This man, who in his prison went 
by the name of Joseph Lucher, had 
served, more like a son than a ser- 
vant, a rich Milanese ecclesiastic, 
who, indignant at the conduct of 
his relatives, who had abandoned 
him in his affliction, in the hope 
that it would soon do its work, and 
leave them in possession of his 
great fortune, had not trusted them 
with the credits which he possessed 
in the Bank of Hamburg, nor with 
those which he had placed in the 
Bank of England. Moreover, he 
had disposed of the chief portion 
of his domains to one of the great 
dignitaries of Italy, and the annual 
rent was payable to a banker in 
Amsterdam, who was charged to 
transmit the money to the wealthy 
prisoner. 

This noble Italian, who died on 
the 4th January, 1814, had made 
the poor Joseph Lucher the sole heir 
to about seven million francs of 
property, besides imparting to him 
the secret of a hidden treasure of 
about twelve hundred thousand 
francs in diamonds, and of at least 
three millions in specie, in the form 
of Milanese ducats, Venetian florins, 
Spanish pieces of eight, French 
louis, and English guineas. 

Joseph Lucher, liberated at last, 
travelled rapidly towards Turin, and 
soon arrived at Milan. He acted 
with caution and prudence, and at 
the end of a few days found him- 
self in possession of the treasure 
which he had come to seek, with the 
addition of antique gems and admi- 
rable cameos all of the highest 
value. 

From Milan, Joseph Lucher went 
to Amsterdam, Hamburg, and Lon- 
don in succession, and during this 
journey collected wealth sufficient 
for the coffers of a king. More- 
over, Lucher, instructed by his 
master and benefactor with regard 
to the secret springs of speculation, 
knew so well how to dispose of his 
property that, after reserving his 
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diamonds and a million, he created 
an income of six hundred thousand. 
francs, payable partly by the Bank 
of England, partly by the German 
Bank, the Bank of France, and that 
of Italy. 

This done, he turned his face to- 
wards Paris, where he arrived on 
the 15th of February, 1815, eight 
years, day for day, after the disap- 
pearance of the unfortunate Picaud. 

Joseph Lucher, on the morning 
after his arrival at Paris, as he was 
without any following — without 
even a valet,—caused himself to be 
taken to a maison de santé. On the 
return of Napoleon, Lucher was still 
sick, and so continued during the 
detention of the Emperor in the Isle 
of Elba. As long as Napoleon re- 
mained in France, the sick man 
postponed his convalescence; but 
when the second Restoration seemed 
definitely to have consolidated the 
monarchy—which appears to be as 
impossible in France as a republic 
—and to have firmly eatablished 
Louis XVIII., the habitué of the 
maison de santé quitted it, and bent 
his steps to the quartier Saint-Op- 
portune. 

There he heard of the disappear- 
ance—in the month of February, 
1807—of an honest young shoe- 
maker, about to be most advanta- 
geously married; but that a plea- 
santry of three of his friends had 
marred his good fortune, and that 
the poor fellow had either fled or 
been carried off. Finally, that no 
one knew what had become of him, 
—that his intended lamented him 
for two years,—and then, fatigued 
with weeping, married the cafetier, 
Loupian, who having by this mar- 
riage added greatly to his property, 
now possessed on the Boulevards 
one of the best frequented cafés in 
Paris. 

Joseph Lucher heard this story 
with no further show of interest 
than what might be expected from 
such a narrative; but he inquired, 
naturally enough, what were the 
names of those pleasant people who 
were said to have caused the misfor- 
tune of the young shoemaker. His 
informants had forgotten the names 
of these persons. 

* Nevertheless,’ added one of those 
whom the new comer interrogated, 
‘there is a certain Antoine Allut 
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who boasted in my presence that 
he knew those of whom you speak.’ 

*I knew a man named Allut, in 
Italy; he was anative of Nismes.’ 

‘He of whom we are talking is 
also a native of Nismes.’ 

‘This Allut lent me a hundred 
crowns, and begged me to repay 
them, as soon as it was convenient, 
to his cousin Antoine.’ 

‘You can send the sum to him at 
Nismes, for he has retired there.’ 


Next morning a chaise de poste, 
preceded by a courier, who paid 
triple guides, flew rather than rolled 
on the road to Lyons. From Lyons, 
the carriage followed the Rhone by 
the Marseilles road, and quitted it 
at the bridge of the Holy Ghost. 
There an Italian abbé descended 
from the carriage for the first time 
since the commencement of the 
journey. He hired a small vehicle, 
went down to Nismes, and alighted 
at the well-known Hétel du Luxem- 
bourg, and at once inquired of the 
people what had become of Antoine 
Allut? This name, nearly as com- 
mon in that country as ‘ Smith’ is in 
ours, is there borne by many fami- 
lies differing in rank, fortune, and 
religion ; and some time elapsed be- 
fore the individual who was the ob- 
ject of the visit of the Abbé Baldini 
was ascertained. At last the abbé 
found his man, was formally intro- 
duced, and, after certain prelimina- 
ries, informed Antoine that, being 
imprisoned at the Chateau de l'uf, 
at Naples, for a — offence, he, 
the abbé, had become acquainted 
with an excellent companion, whose 
death, which took place in 1811, he 
deeply regretted. 

* At this time,’ said the abbé, ‘ he 
was a bachelor of some thirty years 
of age ; and he expired, still lament- 
ing his country for ever lost to him, 
but pardoning those of whom he had 
just right to complain. He wasa 
native of Nismes; his name was 
Picaud.’ 

Allut could not suppress a cry. 
The abbé regarded him with an 
astonished look. 

‘You knew, then, this Picaud ?’ 
said he to Allut. 

‘ He was one of my good friends. 
Poor fellow! and he died far from 
his country, and in misery! But do 
you know the cause of his arrest ?’ 
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‘ He did not know it himself, and 
he attested his ignorance with such 
oaths that I cannot doubt that he 
knew it not.’ 

Allut sighed heavily. The abbé 
continued— 

‘ As long as he lived one sole idea 
occupied his mind. He would, he 
said, give up his hopes of heaven to 
any one who would name the author 
or authors of his arrest. This fixed 
idea inspired Picaud with the 
thought which found expression in 
the singular testamentary disposi- 
tion which he made. But first, I 
ought to tell you that in the prison 
Picaud had rendered remarkable 
services to an Englishman, a pri- 
soner, as he was, who at his death 
left Picaud a diamond worth at 
least fifty thousand franes’. . . 

‘He was lucky,’ interrupted Allut. 
‘Fifty thousand frances! It is a 
fortune !’ 

‘When Picaud,’ continued the 
abbé, ‘ found himself on his death- 
bed, he caused me to be summoned, 
and said to me—‘ My end will be 
tranquil, if you promise to accom- 
plish my wishes—will you promise 
me?” “T swear,” said I, “todoso, 
persuaded that you will exact no- 
thing contrary to honour and reli- 
gion.” “ Nothing contrary to either,” 
said he: “hear me, and you will 
jadge for yourself. J never could 
discover the names of those who 
have plunged me in this place of 
torment; but I have had a revela- 
tion. A voice from heaven has de- 
clared to me that one of my com- 
— Antoine Allut, of Nismes, 
cnows who denounced me. Go to 
him when your liberty shall be re- 
stored, and present him, on my be- 
half, with the diamond which I pos- 
sess by the beneficence of Sir Her- 
bert Newton; but I add one condi- 
tion,—it is, that on receiving the 
diamond from you, he will confide 
to you the names of those whom I 
regard as my assassins. When he 
shall have named them, you will 
return to Naples, and having in- 
scribed their names on a plate of 
lead, you must place the plate in my 
tomb. Here are four thousand 
sequins for my burial in a church, 
and in a separate vault; here, too, 
are sixteen hundred sequins more 
for the expenses of your journey to 
Nismes—uall this I possess from the 
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beneficence of my dear master, Sir 
Herbert Newton.” Touched by 
pity, I solemnly swore to execute his 
wishes faithfully. He placed in my 
hands the diamond and the money, 
and died in peace. Prisoner though 
T was, I caused his desire to be ful- 
filled. He reposes at Naples, in 
the church of the Holy Ghost ; and 
as soon as my liberty was restored 
to me, I came to France to acquit 
myself with fidelity of the engage- 
ment into which I had entered with 
your poor compatriot. Here am I, 
and here is the diamond.’ 

As he uttered the last words, the 
Abbé Baldini waved his hand, and 
from his middle finger sparkled a 
solitaire whose water, size, and bril- 
liancy announced its value. He had 
certainly not exaggerated when he 
spoke of this admirable stone being 
worth fifty thousand francs, for if 
sold in a good market it would have 
brought at least from eighty to 
ninety thousand franes. Antoine 
Allut contemplated the brilliant 
with the eyes of a falcon; a cold 
sweat stood upon his brow, his 


mouth was frightfully contracted ; 
and as he made a gesture of rejec- 


tion, the shudder which agitated his 
body, showed what a combat be- 
tween avarice and prudence raged 
in his heart. 

At this moment his wife entered, 
with a visage that bore the unmis- 
takeable traces of recent and violent 
chagrin. She traversed the chamber 
with rapidity, and stopping short 
before her husband, ee was still 
overwhelmed by the discourse of 
the Italian abbé, 

‘My man,” said she, ‘you had 
better go hide yourself; and I may 
as well never show my face in the 
town again. Your brother and 
sister will crush us with the inso- 
lence of their fortune: know that 
they have just received by the dili- 
gence a windfall of twenty thousand 
francs.’ 

‘Twenty thousand franes!’ re- 
peated her husband, in consterna- 
tion ; ‘ and whence ?’ 

‘It is quite a history. Your 
brother, a year ago, saved from 
drowning a Dane who had come to 
see the Comte de Rantzau, at Avig- 
non. The stranger, after thanking 
him, departed, and now this noble 
siknowlodement arrives all in the 
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shape of beautiful louis d’or. Wont 
they be intolerable? Wont they 
look down upon us and crush us, 
your younger brother, my younger 
sister. Oh, I shall certainly die of 
grief !’ 

‘And more especially, madame, 
at the moment when monsieur, your 
husband, refuses a legacy of fifty 
thousand francs at least, which a 
dying friend has left him,’ added 
the abbé. 

‘What! does he refuse fifty 
thousand franes?’ cried the wife, 
with such alook and gesture as sub- 
dued or guilty husbands only can 
appreciate. 

‘So, at least, it seems to me,’ 
said the abbé, quietly ; and he re- 
commenced the recital of the story 
which he had already told, not with- 
out displaying thering, which, never- 
theless, quitted not his finger. 

It would have required a different 
character from that possessed b 
Antoine Allut to defend himself 
against the terrible assault which 
attacked him. Envious of others, 
like too many small and littleminded 
people, and also like too many great 
ones, the prosperity of his brother 
seemed to him an outrage on his 
poverty. His wife immediately ran 
to fetch a neighbouring jeweller, 
who, having examined the stone, 
declared that he would give for it 
sixty-three thousand seven hundred 
and forty-nine francs eleven cen- 
times, provided that they would 
take in deduction acharming ferme 
ornée producing an income of two 
thousand nine hundred and ninety 
francs, and which, to settle the affair, 
he would part with to them at a valu- 
ation of fifty-five thousand franes. 

The man and his wife appeared to 
be absolutely crazy with joy; and 
Madame Allut, especially, could 
not contain herself. She commit- 
ted a thousand extravagances, and 
could not resist embracing the abbé, 
who submitted to the operation with 
as good a grace as he could com- 
mand. As for Antoine Allnt, car- 
ried away by the unexpected flood 
of prosperity, he at once acknow- 
ledged that he knew and would 
declare the names required—not, 
however, without a cold fit of hesi- 
tation and a secret feeling of terror. 
But his wife was there—and at his 
dictation the abbé wrote the follow- 
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ing names — Gervais CHAUBARD, 
Guituem Sorart, Marrurev Lov- 
PIAN. 

The ring was now handed to Allut, 
and, upon the terms proposed, be- 
came the property of the jeweller, 
who settled the business upon the 
spot; and four months afterwards, 
to the eternal despair of Allut and 
his wife, sold the gem to a Turkish 
merchant for a hundred and two 
thousand frances. 

Of all the malignant passions, re- 
venge alone involves pleasurable 
sensations, short-lived and dearly 

urchased as they are. Envy,anger, 

atred, and the rest, are all accom- 
panied by pain; but it has passed 
into a proverb that revenge is sweet. 

Difference of price in the mer- 
cantile world, especially if it be sud- 
den, often occasions strange changes. 
One speculator rises upon the ruin 
of another. He who yesterday 
revelled in pomp and luxury be- 
comes a pauper to-day. He who is 
unknown and despised one week— 
especially in bubble-time—shines a 
millionaire in the next. In the case 
before us, the difference caused a 
murder, and the ruin of Allut and 
his wife. The jeweller was found 
in his garden, stabbed to the heart, 
and when, on suspicion arising, Allut 
and his wife were sought for, they 
were nowhere to be found. Time 
wore on: the murderers of the 
jeweller were never brought to 
justice, and the last that was heard 
of Allut and his wife was that they 
were living in wretchedness in 
Greece. 


An aged lady one day presented 
herself at the Café Loupian, and 
asked for the prepetoter, to whom 


she confided that her family was 
deeply indebted for eminent services 
to a poor man ruined by the events 
of 1814, but so disinterested that he 
would receive no recompence, and 
only wished to enter as gargon 
into an establishment where he 
would be kindly treated. His 
name, she said, was Prospére; he 
was no longer young, and seemed 
some fifty years old; and if M. 
Loupian would take him, she would 
give to his master one hundred 
francs a month without the know- 
ledge of the gargon. 
Loupianaccepted the offer. Shortly | 
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afterwards a sufficiently ugly and 
ill-dressed man presented himself. 
Madame Loupian looked hard at 
him, and it seemed to her for an 
instant that she had seen this man 
somewhere before; but upon look- 
ing again she could recal no remem- 
brance, and, busied with her affairs, 
soon forgot the momentary impres- 
sion. 

The two natives of Nismes regu- 
larly frequented this café. One day 
one of them did not make his appear- 
ance, and jokes passed at his ab- 
sence. The next day came and 
passed, still he came not. Where 
could he be? What could he be 
doing? Guilhem Solari undertook 
to find out the cause of his absence. 
Guilhem returned to the café about 
nine o’clock in the evening, pale as 
death, and could scarcely find words 
to relate that, on the Pont des Arts, 
at five o’clock on the previous morn- 
ing, the body of the unfortunate 
Gervais Chaubard had been found, 
pierced by a poniard. The weapon 
remained in the wound, and on the 
handle were engraved the words— 
Numser One. 

Conjectures were abundantenough: 
but still all was conjecture. The 
police moved heaven and earth, but 
the guilty person ontrived to evade 
all their investigations. Some time 
after the shocking event, a pointer, 
a superb dog, belonging to the pro- 
prietor of the café, was poisoned, 
and a young waiter declared that he 
had seen a customer throw biscuits 
to the poor beast. This young man 
gave a description of the suspected 
customer, who proved to be Lou- 
agg enemy, and who, to annoy 
1im, was in the habit of coming to 
the café, where Loupian was, in a 
degree, under the customer’s com- 
mand. An action was brought 
against the malicious customer, but 
he satisfactorily proved his inno- 
cence by an alibi. He was a super- 
numerary courier, employed by the 
post-office, and on the day in ques- 
tion he was proved to be at Stras- 
burg. A fortnight afterwards Ma- 
dame Loupian’s favourite parrakeet 
went the way of the poor dog: the 
bird had been poisoned by bitter 
almonds and parsley. Naturally 
enough searching inquiry was re- 
commenced ; but without result. 

Loupian, by his former marriage, 
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had a daughter, in whose eyes shone 
her sixteenth summer, and who was 
beautiful as an angel. A dashing 
personage saw and loved, and ex- 
ended extravagant sums to gain to 
bis interest the waiter of the café and 
the charming girl's bonne. By these 
means he obtained several interviews 
with the beauty, and the generous 
gallant so well plied his suit that 
the young lady, before she was 
aware, found herself in the way of 
becoming a mother before she was 
a wife. Sinking with shame, she 
yet had the good sense to avow to 
her parents the situation in which 
she found herself by panning to 
the winning tongue of one whom 
she represented as a marquis and 
a millionaire. Her parents were 
in despair at first; but they took 
heart, sought, and obtained an in- 
terview with monsieur. He did 
not attempt to deny the paternity ; 
but, on the contrary, expressed his 
determination to marry their daugh- 
ter, not without acknowledging his 
wealth, showing his family tree, and 
the titles to his estates. The joy 
and gratitude of the Loupians 
may be imagined. The marriage 
took place, and the bridegroom, who 
appeared anxious to repair the 
mischief he had done by the splen- 
dour and publicity of the ceremony, 
ordered for the evening a magni- 
ficent repast of one hundred and 
fifty covers at the Cadran-Bleu. 

At the hour appointed the guests 
were assembled: but where was the 
marquis? Each regarded his neigh- 
bour with mute surprise—when a 
letter arrived. It announced that, 
in obedience to the commands of 
the King, the marquis had repaired 
to the chateau. He apologized for 
his absence, begged that the com- 
pany would dine without waiting 
for him, and informed them that he 
would take his place by the side of 
his wife at ten o'clock. Accordingly 
they went to dinner, but without 
the amiable bridegroom. The bride 
did not look pleased, though the 
guests felicitated her on the enviable 
position of her husband. The din- 
her was eaten; and at the dessert 
a waiter placed under the plate of 
each guest a letter. All expected 
an agreeable surprise—a surprise 
they had. The letters informed 
them that the husband was a con- 
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vict escaped from the galleys, and 
that he had fled. 

Fancy the frightful consternation 
of this wretched family. It ap- 
peared like a hideous dream, nor 
could they realize the situation. 
Four days after this heavy blow, 
they went to spend their Sunday in 
the country, with the view of miti- 
gating their grief by change of 
scene and amusement. During 
their absence an apartment imme- 
diately below the café was set on 
fire in nine several places. Under 
pretence of giving assistance, a mob 
of wretches absolutely gutted the 
place. The flames raged, and ceased 
not till the whole house was con- 
sumed. lLoupian was completely 
ruined—all his money, credits, and 
furniture were destroyed or stolen, 
and nothing remained but a small 
property belonging to his wife. 

rite, but mosttrue, is the saying, 
that prosperity makes friends and 
adversity tries them. The Loupians 
were not long in discovering the 
uality of those who had sworn to 
them eternal friendship. All their 
friends abandoned them: one alone 
was found faithful among the faith- 
less—the old waiter, Prospére. He 
would not quit them; he declared 
that, as he had shared in their pro- 
sperity, he would participate in their 
adversity. He was admired and 
lauded as a rare example of fidelity 
and goodness. A new but very 
modest café was established, rue 
St. Antoine. Thither Solari still 
repaired. One evening he was 
seized, on his return home, with 
excruciating pains ; a physician was 
sent for. e declared that the 
patient was poisoned; and, not- 
withstanding every effort, the un- 
fortunate man died in terrible 
convulsions. 

Twelve hours afterwards, when, 
according to custom, the bier was 
exposed under the entrance of the 
house where Solari had lodged, a 
paper was found attached to the 

lack mort-cloth that covered the 


coffin. On this paper were inscribed 
the words—Novumser Two. 

Besides the daughter, whose de- 
stiny had been so unfortunate, 
Loupian had a son. This youth, 


beset by men of bad character, 

struggled at first against their 

temptations, but the allurements of 
N 
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abandoned women did what the 
unaided example of the vicious of 
the other sex had failed to do, and 
he gave himself up to debauchery. 
One night his companions proposed 
a frolic; the fun was to consist in 
breaking into a liqueur store, carry- 
ing off a dozen bottles, drinking 
the contents, and paying next day. 
Eugéne Loupian, already half in- 
toxicated, clapped his hands at this 
proposal. The door of the store 
was prized open, the bottles were 
chosen, and each of the hopeful 
band had pocketed two, when the 
police, who had received informa- 
tion from a traitor in the camp, 
pounced upon the six culprits, 
who were tried, and the ruinous sen- 
tence awarded by the law for vol de 
nuit avec effraction, was pronounced 
upon them. Royal pity saved the 
misguided young man from the 
infamy of the galleys, in spite of the 
incredible efforts and interest made 
by some unseen enemy to turn aside 
the clemency of the Sovereign ; but 
Loupian’s son had to undergo an 
imprisonment of twenty years. 

This catastrophe all but com- 

jleted the ruin and disaster of the 
Tomiie The wife, she who had 
been the cynosure of the quarter as 
la belle et riche Marquerite, died of 
grief, and without children. The 
remains of the fortune which she 
had brought passed from her hus- 
band’s family, and Loupian and his 
daughter remained without any re- 
sources. Then the honest waiter, 
who had his savings, came forward 
and offered them to the young 
woman—but at what price? Suffice 
it to say, that the wretched daugh- 
ter, sunk in the extremity of misery, 
and in the hope of saving her father, 
accepted the shameful conditions, 
and became the mistress of Pros- 
pere. 

Loupian could hardly be said to 
exist. His misfortunes had shaken 
his reason. He wandered about sad 
and solitary. One evening, while he 
was walking in a sombre alley in 
the garden of the Tuileries, a man in 
a mask suddenly presented himself 
before the distracted wanderer. 

‘Loupian,’ said he, ‘dost thou 
remember 1807 ?” 

‘Why?’ 

‘ Knowest thou the crime which 
thou didst then commit P’ 
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‘A crime!’ 

‘An infamous crime! Out of 
envy, thou didst consign thy friend 
Picaud to a dungeon—dost thou 
remember ?” 

‘Ah, God has severely punished 
me for it.’ 

‘Not so—but Picaud himself! 
He, to sate his revenge, stabbed 
Chaubard on the Pont des Arts. 
He poisoned Solari. He gave thy 
daughter a convict for a husband. 
He laid the snare into which thy 
son fell. His hand even 
scended to destroy the dog of which 
thou wert so fond, and the parrakeet 
on which thy wife doated. His 
hand set fire to thy house. He 
summoned the robbers to the spoil. 
He caused thy wife to die of grief— 
and thy daviden is his concubine, 
Yes—in thy servant Prospére know 
Picaud—but only at the moment 
when he plants his NumBrr Turee!’ 

With the last words came a stab, 
so well aimed at the heart of the 
victim, and driven so home, that 
Loupian had only time to utter a 
feeble cry before he fell dead. 

This last act of vengeance accom- 
plished, Picaud turned to leave the 
garden, when a hand of iron, seizing 
him by the neck, hurled him to the 
earth beside the corpse, and before 
he could recover from his surprise, 
a man bound him hand and foot, 
gagged him completely, and then, 
wrapping him up in his own cloak, 
earried him hurriedly away. 

The rage, the astonishment of 
Picaud, thus gagged and borne 
along on the shoulders of a giant, 
as his carrier seemed to him, may be 
imagined. Onwards, still onwards. 
Surely he could not have fallen 
into the power of the police... . 
A gendarme, if he had been alone, 
would not have taken these extraor- 
dinary precautions, even if he had 
suspected that accomplices were 
near. One summons would have 
sufficed to bring the sentinels in 
the neighbourhood to his aid... . 
Was it, then, a robber who thus 
bore him away? ... . But whata 
singular robber!—it could hardly 
be a piece of pleasantry. These 
thoughts passed rapidly and doubt- 
fully through the perturbed mind 
of Picaud; but the only conclusion 
that the assassin could at last 
satisfactorily realize was, that he 
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had been watched, and had fallen 
into an ambush. 

When the man upon whose 
shoulders he was thus borne stopped, 
Picaud calculated that his bearer 
had walked rapidly nearly half-an- 
hour. Enveloped in the cloak, he 
himself had seen none of the places 
on his route. When he was freed 
from his wrapper and the gag, he 
found himself laid on a truckle bed. 
The air was thick, and heavy, and 
stagnant, as if from long confine- 
ment, and as he cast his baleful 
eyes fearfully round him, he per- 
ceived that he was in a cavern, 
belonging apparently to an aban- 
doned quarry or mine. It was fur- 
nished in some sort; there was a 
stove, the smoke of which found its 
way upwards through some cran- 
nies; an iron lamp threw a fitful 
and melancholy gleam around, and 
its lurid light fell full upon a figure 
standing erect and with folded arms 
in front of Picaud. Itwas the man 
who had brought him there. 

The murky state of the place, the 
agitation which shook the body and 
soul of Picaud, the change which 
ten years of misery and despair 
bring upon the human face, forbad 
the assassin of Loupian to recognise 
the individual who appeared to him 
like a phantom. He examined with 
fascinated stare and in fearful silence 
the withering features and flashing 
eyes that glared upon him, waiting 
in agonizing expectation for a word 
—one word—that might tell him 
his fate. Ten minutes (which seemed 
to Picaud hours) passed before either 
of these men muleoael a syllable. 

‘Well, Picaud,’ said the other, 
‘what name would you prefer now ? 
Shall it be that which you received 
from your father, that which you 
took when you were let out of Fen- 
estrelle—will you be the Abbé Bal- 
dini, or the waiter Prospére? Or, 
will your ingenuity furnish a fifth ? 
To Seeueien doubtless is mere 
oe, But no; thoushrinkest. Ay, 

ost thou begin to perceive that thou 

t given thyself” up to a furious 
mania, at which thou—thou thyself, 
wouldst have shuddered, if thou 
hadst not sold thyself to the demon? 
Ay, thou art right—thou hast 
sacrificed the last ten years of thy 
fe in pursuing three wretched men 
whom thou mightest have spared. 
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Thou canst shudder now. Thou 
hast committed horrible, most hor- 
rible crimes. Thou art lost for 
ever—and thou hast dragged ME 
into the abyss!’ 

‘Thee—thee! Who art thou?’ 

‘I am thy accomplice—a wretch 
who, for gold, sold to thee the life 
of my friends. Thy gold hath been 
fatal to me. The cupidity lighted 
up by thee in my soul has never 
been extinguished. The thirst of 
riches made me furious and guilty. 
I KILLED THE MAN WHO CHEATED 
mez. I fled with my wife. She died 
in exile, and I—I was arrested, 
judged—no matter for what—and 
condemned to the galleys. I under- 
went exposure, the scourge, and 
the brand. I know the weight of 
the chain and the bullet. At last, 
having escaped in my turn, it was 
my will to find and punish this Abbé 
Baldini, who so well finds and 
punishes others. I hastened to 
Naples. He was not known there. 
I sought for the tomb of Picaud, 
and I learned that Picaud lived. 
How did I know this? Neither 
thou nor the Pope shall force that 
secret from me. Immediately I set 
forth in pursuit of this pretended 
corpse; but when I had found him, 
two assassinations had already sig- 
nalized his vengeance. The children 
of Loupian were ruined; his house 
burned; his fortune destroyed. This 
very evening I was going to that 
cnletaanala to tell him all; but 
again thou hast been beforehand 
with me. The demon gave thee the 
precedence, and Loupian had fallen 
under thy blow before God, who 
ctndneed me, permitted me to 
snatch thy last victim from death. 
What does it signify after allP I 
HAVE THEE! In my turn I can 
render unto thee the evil thou 
hast done unto me. I have been 
able to prove to thee that the men 
of our country have as good arms 
as they have memories. I am 
Antoine ALLUT!’ 

Picaud answered not. He took 
a deep breath, as if for the purpose 
of raising an outcry, but if he had 
any such intention it was imme- 
diately frustrated by Allut, who 
again gagged him. As he lay, 
strange thoughts passed through 
his soul. Sustained up to this 
moment by the minainlion of ven- 
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eance, he had in a great degree 
orgotten his immense fortune, and 
all the pleasures which it would 
command. But his revenge was 
now fed full; now it was time to 
think of living the life of the rich; 
and now he had fallen into the 
hands of a man as implacable as 
himself. These reflections shot 
through his brain with the rapidity 
of a galvanic spark; and in an agony 
of rage, he convulsively bit the gag 
which Antoine had replaced. 

* Nevertheless,’ thought he, ‘rich 
as I am, cannot I with fair words, 
and in any case by making a real 
sacrifice, get rid of my enemy. I 
have given more than one hundred 
thousand francs to learn the names 
of my victims, cannot I give as 
much, or twice as much, to escape 
from the peril jn which I am ?’ 

But He to whom vengeance be- 
longeth permitted the thick mist of 
avarice to obscure the brightness of 
this thought. The possessor of six- 
teen millions at least, shrank from 

iving up the sum which might be 
emanded. The love of gold, omni- 
potent in his miserly soul, stifled 
even the love of life and the voice 
of the flesh, which cried for ransom 
at any price. Gold became his flesh, 
his aoa. his whole existence. 

‘Oh,’ thought he in his secret 
soul, ‘the poorer I make myself 
to be, the sooner shall I get out 
of this hole. No one knows what 
I possess. I will feign to be on the 
verge of mendicity—he will let me 
go for a few crowns—and, once out 
of his hands, it will not be long 
before he falls into mine !’ 

Allut, who had watched him with 
the eye of a basilisk, an eye that, 
as it glittered malignantly, seemed 
to divine what was passing in the 
miser’s mind, now slowly advanced 
towards him, removed the gag, and 
again restored his mouth to liberty. 

‘Where am I?” said he. 

‘What is that to thee. Thou art 
in a place where thou mayst look 
in vain for help or merey. Thou 
art mine—mine only, understandest 
thou, and the slave of my will and 
of my caprice.’ 

Picaud smiled disdainfully, but 
his friend said no more. He left 
him on the mattress where he had 
laid him, without untying him. 
Picaud remained silent, but he 
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writhed so as nearly to break the 
cords which bound him. Allut, 
without a word, walked up to him, 
passed round his loins a wide and 
thick iron belt, and fixed it by three 
chains to three massive rings driven 
into the wall. This done, he sat 
down to his supper of chicken in 
savoury jelly, cold veal, and a 
Bayonne ham, an Arles sausage, a 
loaf of the whitest bread, a piece of 
Gruyére cheese, and a large flask of 
Chambertin, which, when the cork 
was drawn, perfumed the cavern. 

Allut went on leisurely eating ; 
and as Picaud found that he offered 
him nothing from the well-spread 
table, 

‘I am hungry,’ said Picaud. 

‘What wilt thou pay for the 
bread and water that I shall give 
thee ?’ 

‘I have no money.’ 

‘ Thou hast sixteen millions.’ 

‘Thou dreamest,’ cried Picaud, 
with a shudder. 

‘And thou—dream that thou 
eatest.’ 

Allut quietly finished his supper. 
He then rose and departed, nor did 
he return all night. About seven 
o'clock in the morning he again 
entered, and prepared a most appe- 
tizing breakfast. 

The sight and smell of the food 
redoubled in Picaud the tortures of 
hunger—‘ Give me something to 
eat,’ cried he. 

‘What wilt thou pay for the 
bread and water that I shall give 
thee ?” 

‘ Nothing.’ 

‘Very well! We shall see who 
will be tired first.’ 

Allut sat down and deliberately 
finished his breakfast. He then 
rose and went out. 

At three in the afternoon he re- 
turned. Eight-and-twenty hours 
had now passed since Picaud had 
taken any nourishment. He im- 
plored his gaoler for mercy, and 
offered him twenty sous for a pound 
of bread. 

‘ Listen,’ said Allut, ‘these are 
my conditions. I will give thee two 
meals a day, and thou shalt pay me 
for each five-and-twenty thousand 
francs.’ 

Picaud howled and writhed upon 
his mattress; the other remained 
impassible. 
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‘That is my last word. Choose, 
take thy time. Thou hadst no 
mercy for thy friends; and it is 
my will to have no pity for thee.’ 
And again he sat at meat; and 
again, when he had finished, he rose 
and left the cavern. 

The wretched prisoner passed the 
rest of the day and the followin 
night in the agonies of hunger an 
despair: his moral anguish was com- 
plete; in his heart was hell. His 
mental and physical sufferings were 
so overwhelming that he was seized 
by tetanus in its most spasmodic 
form. Soon afterwards his reason 
was affected; and the ray of intellect 
that animated his brain was all but 
quenched under the tide of extreme 
and contending passions and bodily 
suffering. Human organization can 
only support a certain amount of tor- 
ture; and the pitiless Allut, when he 
returned on the following morning, 
soon discovered that he had pushed 
his torments beyond the power of 
man’s endurance. The form that 
lay before him had become an inert 
machine, still sensible, indeed, of 
bodily pain, but incapable of re- 
sisting or even of averting it. He 
saw at once that Picaud was too far 
gone for him to hope to extract a 
reasonable word from the exhausted 
sufferer. 

Despair now seized Allut in his 
turn. Picaud would die without 
affording any means by which his 
gaoler could appropriate the im- 
mense fortune of his victim. Stun 
to the very soul, Allut lost all self- 
command. His breast and head re- 
sounded with the repeated blows of 
his own clenched hand, and in his 
agony he was on the point of dashing 
his skull against the rugged sides of 
the cavern, when he perceived, or 
thought he perceived, a diabolical 
smile on the livid face of Picaud, and 
aglance atonce malignantand trium- 
»hant darting from his glazing eye. 
Lurning his rage on his prisoner, he 
rushed on him like a wild beast, 
nor quitted his prey till he left— 
what had been a man, but was now 
a lifeless mangled mass. 

_ The murderer then went forth 
into the murky night. 

_ Not long afterwards he passed 
mto England. There he lived in 
obscurity and poverty, and there 
a mortal sickness seized him in 1828. 


He felt that the hand of death was 
upon him, and sent for a Roman- 
Catholic priest. Awakened by the 
exhortations of his spiritual adviser 
to a sense of his condition, he con- 
fessed to the horror-stricken eccle- 
siastic his dreadful crimes, the de- 
tails of which he dictated; and 
when the frightful history was 
written, signed it at the foot of each 
page, and died reconciled with God, 
according to the rites of his religion. 
After his death, the Abbé P 
forwarded to Paris the document 
wherein the facts narrated were re- 
corded, accompanied by the follow- 
ing letter :— 

Monsieur le Préfet, 

I have the honour to send you the 
narrative of a great but repentant cri- 
minal, He thought, and I agreed with 
him in that thought, that it might be 
useful to you to know the series of 
abominable acts of which this wretched 
man was cognizant, and in many of 
which he was both agent and patient. 
By following the indications furnished 
by the annexed plan, the subterranean 
cavern where the remains of the mise- 
rable and guilty Picaud lie mouldering 
may be found. 

God pardons. Men in their pride 
and hatred pardon not: they seek ven- 
geance, and vengeance crushes them. 

Antoine Allut declared that he sought 
in vain for any instrument, voucher, or 
memorandum which might be produced 
where the funds of his last victim were 
said to be placed. Before he left Paris, 
he said he penetrated by night into the 
secret apartments of Picaud ; but found 
neither register, title, nor document. 
Below you will find the description and 
locality of the two lodgings which 
Picaud occupied at Paris under feigned 
names, as stated by Allut. 

Even on the bed of death, and with 
the full knowledge that he never should 
quit it alive, Antoine Allut, notwith- 
standing my urgent entreaties, would 
not tell me by what means he obtained 
information of those facts in his narra- 
tive of which he was not personally 
cognizant, or who had told him of the 
crimes and fortune of Picaud. Only 
one hour before his death he said to 
me—‘ Mon Pére, no man’s faith can 
be more lively than mine, for I have 
seen and spoken with a soul separated 
from its body.’ 

When he said this, there was nothing 
to indicate that he was suffering under 
delirium. He appeared to be simply 
making a confession of his faith, and to 
be in the full possession of his mental 
faculties. 
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The letter terminated with a few 
words improving the occasion, and 
the usual compliments; but it was 
said that the sagacious préfet, al- 
beit a sufficiently good Catholic, 
dropped a few words significative of 
his thought that Allut might have 
picked up the stirring events that 
marked Picaud’s misfortunes and 
crimes without the aid of a disem- 
bodied spirit. 

France furnishes too many ex- 
amples of frightful crimes committed 
YY escaped and liberated forgats, and 
if any of our humanitarians would 
wish to know the consequences of 
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the criminal stay-at-home system, 
even with such a lynx-eyed police 
as that possessed by our neighbours, 
let him turn to the vivid word- 
pictures in a novel,* founded mainly 
on fact. Deeply and dreadfully 
interesting as it is, the murder of 
one of the principal characters, and 
the most startling of the incidents, 
are no mere emanations from the 
brain of the novelist, but terrible 
realities, giving the dark story as 
good a title as The Bride of Lam- 
mermoor to the character of an 
‘ ower true tale.’ 


LIFE IN ITS SIMPLER FORMS+4 


Tae problem of Life has exercised 

an irresistible fascination over 
the minds of philosophers in all ages, 
since philosophy began to see that 
there was a problem involved in that 
familiar phenomenon ; and from the 
day when philosophy opened its eyes 
to the fact, and began to ask, What, 
then, is this Life we all imagine 
ourselves familiar with? no one has 
been able to give a satisfactory 
answer; no one has been able to 
isolate the cardinal and central 
phenomenon from those manifold 
phenomena which encompass it ; no 
one has been able to place a discern- 
ing finger on the mainspring of the 
wondrous mechanism, and say, This 
it is which moves the whole. 

There have been indeed, at all 
periods, metaphysicians and meta- 
a who with an easy grace 

ave cut the knot they were power- 
less to loosen, and Sncied they 
solved the problem by the assump- 
tion of a Vital Force. Unhap nly 
this solution is more facile io 
satisfactory. It substitutes a phrase 
for an explanation; and although 
open serve to build systems, they 

© not enlarge knowledge. Wiser 
thinkers have long seen the nullity 
of the phrase, which only expresses, 
in other words, the undeniable truth 
that Life is Life: a truth undeniable, 


indeed, but not fructifying. If we 
ask, * What, then, is the Vital 
Force?’ the answer can only be a 
confession of hopeless ignorance. 
Contrasted with these metaphysi- 
ologists, we find other inquirers 
fancying they had found firm ground 
on a clear and comprehensive for- 
mula, which said, ‘ Life is the result 
of organization.’ To make this in- 
telligible they compared the organ- 
ism to a watch, which ceases to 
indicate the hours when the main- 
spring is broken. In a last analysis, 
this explanation will be found nearly 
as remote from the truth as the 
more metaphysical conception of a 
Vital Force; but although we be- 
lieve it to be far from a solution, 
we hold it to be an attempt made 
on a safer method: it is a generali- 
zation from the facts of Life, which, 
if premature and incomplete, has 
at all events the merit of not in- 
troducing new and inappreciable 
entities, such as Vital Force. It is 
a definite statement, and as such 
ean be definitely tested. We can 
meet its advocates on the definite 
ground of fact, and can say to them, 
‘This Life which you call the result 
of organization, is manifested in 
many beings which have no organi- 
zation; and in al/ living beings, in 
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the organization.’ To this they 
would have no answer, unless they 
chose to violate language, and insist 
that a cell, or a mass of cells, has its 
complement of ‘organs.’ The watch 
will not go till the whole mechanism 
is completed; then, its organization 
being finished, it fulfils its office; 
but the animal mechanism lives 
during the whole process of com- 
pletion; its organs gradually appear, 
gradually form themselves from a 
liquid Shahan which is vital; and 
so far from Life being the result 
of this completed mechanism, the 
mechanism can only be completed 
under the influence of Life; unless 
the blastema be organizable no 
organs are developed; unless Life 
be already present, organization is 
impossible. So little below the sur- 
face does the analogy of the watch 
extend ! 

Nor is this all. Many living 
beings are, as we said, without any 
‘organs’ whatever. All the single- 


celled plants, and the many single- 
celled animals, come under this head. 
And if a doubt be raised as to the 
yrneeely of admitting the so-called 


unicellular animals to be really 
single-celled—or cells at all, there 
can be little question that they are 
without ‘organs.’ But escaping 
from this discussion, let us content 
ourselves with the Ameba, a micro- 
scopic mass of jelly found at the 
bottom of ponds, which, having 
nothing to be called an ‘organ,’ 
having no definite shape, not even 
apparently a limitary membrane, is 
nevertheless an animal which eats, 
grows, moves, propagates, and dies. 
One of two things: either the 
Ameba has no Life, in spite of what 
we see; or Life cannot be ‘the 
result of organization’ in any ordi- 
nary interpretation of that phrase. 
We are thus forced to dismiss the 
notion of a Vital Force, as a meta- 
physiological phrase ; and the watch 
and organization hypothesis as 
unable to withstand confrontation 
with fact. What, then, remains? 
To sit down in acquiescent ignorance 
of what Life is, for the present at 
least ; and doing this, accept it as an 
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ultimate fact, to be studied in its 
manifold forms. We are utterly 
ignorant of the nature of Gravita- 
tion ; but we have learned to appre- 
ciate some of the laws of its opera- 
tion. We know nothing of Chemical 
Force ; but we are daily registering 
the facts of combination. Let us, 
then, cease to vex with noisy ques- 
tions the imperturbable reserve of 
Nature, and be content to watch 
her processes with reverent patience. 
Instead of trying to discover the 
mystery of Life, let us try to under- 
stand the various phenomena of 
Life. 

No sooner have we taken such a 
course than the necessity for under- 
standing the structure and functions 
of the lower animals rises before us 
as of primary importance. The 
study of the Invertebrata, over and 
above its special interest as a source 
of curious knowledge, becomes sud- 
denly dignified with surpassing in- 
terest, as a source of knowledge 
which can alone enable us to grasp 
the laws of Life. It presents every 
problem in simpler and simpler 
forms. Nature shows us, to use 
Cuvier’s language,* ‘dans les dif- 
ferentes classes d’animaux presque 
toutes les combinaisons possibles 
d’organes; elle nous les montre 
réunis, deux & deux, trois 4 trois, et 
dans toutes les proportions; il n’en 
est, pour ainsi dire, aucun dont elle 
n’ait privé ~ classe ou quelque 
genre ; et il suffit de bien examiner 
les effets produits par ces réunions, 
et ceux qui resultent de ces priva- 
tions, pour en déduire des con- 
clusions trés vraisemblables sur la 
nature et l’usage de chaque organe, 
et de chaque forme dorgane.’ 
Throughout this astonishing variety 
we perceive that certain general phe- 
nomena are invariable. Animated 
beings differ in every imaginable 
peculiarity of form, size, and struc- 
ture, but they all agree in three 
cardinal points, which consequently 
may be said to characterize Life: 
they assimilate, they propagate, and 
they diet This is the Life which 
presides over every variety, and 
isolates animate from inanimate 


i., p 


.v. 
+ By way of anticipation we may here note that the statement in the text is 
not affected by the fact that some individuals, such as neuter bees, do not propa- 


gate. 


It would, however, lead us too far to discuss the point. 
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nature. However plants and ani- 
mals may be distinguished — 
each other, they are all distinguish 
from minerals by this triple pheno- 
menon—assimilation, reproduction, 
and death. The same elements are 
common to the animate and inani- 
mate kingdoms; many forms are 
common to both; but no mineral 
assimilates—that is to say, grows 
by the intussusception of foreign 
material, which it converts into its 
own substance; no mineral propa- 
gates other minerals from its own 
substance ; no mineral dies, as the 
inevitable termination of a cycle of 
internal changes. 

Have we not here something like 
the requisite characteristic by which 
Life can always be, if not under- 
stood, at least — and set apart 
from all other phenomena? Is not 
this threefold form of activity the 
sole mark by which we can distin. 
guish a moving animate from a 
moving imanimate being? With 
such a characteristic our researches 
may often be lighted to more de- 
finite issues. Believing Life to be 


constant — arene: that in every 


animated being, whether plant or 
animal, we shall assuredly find the 
triple phenomenon of assimilation, 
reproduction, and decay, our efforts 
may be directed towards ascertain- 
ing by what means and under what 
conditions these vital phenomena 
manifest themselves most perfectly 
—in other words, what are the 
structures or organs, and external 
conditions subservient to these ends ; 
and thus, instead of fruitlessly per- 
plexing ourselves with the endeavour 
to penetrate the mystery of Life, we 
may fruitfully occupy ourselves in de- 
tecting the laws of its manifestation. 
It may then appear that there was 
a certain truth obscurely expressed 
in that formula, of Life being the 
result of organization ; a truth which 
requires to be expressed, however, 
in a modified form—namely, ‘the 
complexity of vital manifestations 
depends on the complexity of the 
organism.’ An Ameba assimilates, 
moves, feels, propagates, and dies ; 
a highly-organized mammal mani- 
fests the same general phenomena, 
but manifests them in infinitely 
more complex forms, and this 
greater complexity is due to the 
greater complexity of its organism ; 
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for organs are nothing but the in- 
struments which subserve the ends 
of Life. This difference between 
the simple and general phenomena 
of Life depends on the difference 
between the simple structure of the 
Ameba and the complex structure 
of the mammal. When the Ameba 
moves, it elongates a small portion 
of its jelly-like body, and converts 
it into a temporary leg, which is 
withdrawn again into the general 
mass; and for movements so simple 
as those of this animal, _— a tem- 

rary organ suffices; but for the 
Fifinively more complex and special 
movements of the mammal, which 
has to traverse distances in a few 
seconds such as the Ameba could 
not traverse in a lifetime, a special 
orgaa, very complex in structure, is 
required: and it is owing to this 
superior complexity of structure that 
the superiority of power is attained. 
Hence, although we recognise in 
both the Ameba and the mammal 
the same vital phenomenon — the 
unknown ‘ Life’—we also recognise 
great differences in the complexity 
of its manifestations, owing to the 
differences in the organizations. 
The sun-dial and the repeater both 
serve to mark the sun’s altitude; 
but the sun-dial is useless in the 
night; the repeater is true to its 
purpose under all circumstances : it 
tells the minutes as well as the 
hours; it strikes the hour in the 
darkness of night, when our eyes 
would peer in vain over its face ; 
and this superiority over the sun- 
dial it owes to the superior com- 
plexity of its structure. 

There was one word in the last 
paragraph which probably excited 
the reader’s surprise; indeed, few 
readers would hear of an Ameba 
‘ feeling,’ without at once charitably 
supposing the writer had been in- 
advertent in his language. Never- 
theless, we wrote the word delibe- 
rately, intending to explain it, and 
soften its sharp angles of paradox, 
in a separate paragraph ; using it, 
in fact, as a text for a little digres- 
sion. The word ‘feeling’ is, unfor- 
tunately, vague ; but that is no fault 
of ours ; nor should we have escaped 
the vagueness if, instead of saying 
‘ the Ameba feels,’ we had said ‘ the 
Ameba is sentient.’ There is no 
more necessity for here understand- 
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ing by ‘ feeling’ what is understood 
by it in the shay animals, than 
there is for understanding by assimi- 
lation, reproduction, motion, &c., 
when ante to the Ameba, the 
same phenomena, or anything closely 
resembling the complex phenomena 
these words indicate in the higher 
animals. We say a polype digests ; 
but by digestion is not meant the 
elaborateand complicated process in- 
dicated when we speak of a mammal 
digesting. In like manner, when we 
say the polype feels, we ought not to 
be interpreted as implying a notion 
of ‘feeling,’ such as we speak of in 
mammals. The special differences 
resulting fromspecialized complexity 
of structure ought properly to re- 
ceive special designations ; but, un- 
happily for science, such designa- 
tions are not in use, and we are 
forced to apply terms of great 
generality to indicate a vast variety 
of different phenomena. Are we, 
however, entitled to speak of the 
Ameba as sentient, even in a general 
way? Assuredly we are, if fixing 
in our minds the conception of Sen- 
sibility as a general property of 
animal organisms, we derive from it 
all the infinite varieties of felineg 
known to us, and consider them asthe 
special manifestations of the general 
property. Ifthere is a Life common 
to all organisms, if there is a funda- 
mental property of assimilation dis- 
cernible in all, though manifested 
in each under some special form, so 
likewise is there a common Sensi- 
bility which, manifested in each 
under different aspects, is neverthe- 
less to be considered as identical in 
all. To deny this would force us to 
adopt Descartes’ conclusion that 
animals are machines; and as this 
conclusion has long ago been given 
up, we are led by analogy to believe 
that all animals feel, for do we not 
see most of them exhibiting the 
evidences of feeling similar to those 
we ourselves exhibit? and in de- 
scending the animal scale we observe 
a decreasing complexity without 
ever discerning an absolute cessa- 
tion of the phenomena. Where, in- 
deed, could we draw the line? The 
argument from analogy is our only 
argument. That reveals to us the 
identity of animal nature persisting 
throughout an infinite variety of 
forms; and it has been displayed by 
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Spallanzani with so much felicity, 
that we quote his remarks, partly 
because his interesting Zracts on 
Natural History, from which we 
borrow them, are by no means 
common in libraries, and partly be- 
cause the remarks themselves will 
be welcome to our readers :— 


The existence of an immaterial and 
sentient principle in animals, rests on 
the analogy between their organization 
and operations compared with the orga- 
nization and operations of man. Many 
who have had recourse to this kind of 
analogy, though profound metaphysi- 
cians, have not been naturalists enough 
to examine it as it ought to be. Surely 
they have not taken the animal pro- 
gression in its full extent, nor descended 
toa just and rigorous analysis, which 
would have demonstrated the inefficacy 
of analogical reasoning in many links of 
the animal chain. Without any inten- 
tion of combating their laudable ideas, 
let us take a view of them; and first of 
the animal organization. It cannot be 
denied, that the mechanical structure of 
numberless animals corresponds entirely 
or in the greater part with that of man. 
Not to name the oran-outang so 
similar to us as differing only in the 
privation of reason, quadrupeds and 
birds in this respect could not approach 
nearer to the human species. The 
same organs for digestion, respiration, 
circulation, secretion; the same rami- 
fications of nerves from the spinal 
marrow, the origin of this from the 
brain, and the similarity of its consis- 
tence; the same meandering of veins 
and arteries, producing innumerable 
rivers and rivulets through the whole 
body, conveying life and nutriment 
everywhere. No difference is per- 
ceptible in the action of the muscles, 
ligaments, teguments, cartilages, or 
tendons: the same variety in the 
nature, the motions, and offices of the 
bones. Some long, some bent, some 
curved into an arch. The hardness 
vies with that of stone in some: in 
others, the pliancy is equal to cartilage. 
Some are hollow and filled with marrow ; 
others solid and massy throughout. 
Certain bones consist of a single piece, 
while various parts connected together 
form others. Lastly, all these animals 
have the same number of senses, and 
the organs of them situated in the same 
parts of the body, and constructed as 
ours. But it has pleased nature to 
diversify the figure of these animated 
machines ; sometimes arming them with 
tusks, horns, nails, or claws: some- 
times clothing them with scales, adorn- 
ing them with feathers, or covering 
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them with a hard hide; diminishing 
the anterior part of some into a pointed 
beak, a slender snout, or a long and 
monstrous trunk; or enlarging it to 
form a hideous head, frightful to 
behold, or exciting pleasure by its 
resemblance to our own. This inge- 
nious creatrix has formed the body of 
some so as to convey an idea of light- 
ness and grace; while others display 
a slothful inactivity ; one is contracted 
within itself, and apparently only of a 
single piece ; another extended beyond 
all bounds ; and a third most exactly 
proportioned. In a word, there are as 
many varieties among birds and quad- 
rupeds as their forms are different from 
that of man ; yet in every one is there 
the narrowest resemblance in the essen- 
tial part of organization. 

Analogical reasoning applied to these 
two races of animals cannot be stronger 
or more convincing; but how is it 
weakened by descending the animal 
scale to fishes, reptiles, insects, and at 
last is totally lost. Let us attend a 
moment to the structure of insects. 
Not only do the bones, blood, heart, 
and other viscera disappear, but we 
cannot discover either veins or arteries. 
A longitudinal vessel from one extre- 
mity to the other is seen, in which 
flows a liquid generally transparent. 
Although the nervous system is main- 
tained entire, there is no brain, at least 
nothing properly so: and their respira- 
tory organs much more resemble those 
of plants than those of the larger 
animals. Descending the animal scale 
still lower, every semblance of organs 
is lost, and the whole body of the 
animal is reduced to the most simple 
structure imaginable. Many polypi are 
but an elongated sacculus covered with 
tubercles: many aquatic animals are 
simply of a membranaceous or vasoular 
texture. Many marine zoophytes are 
only a kind of jelly. The organization 
of these animals has not the smallest 
relation to that of man; plants them- 
selves may be said to resemble him 
more, because we find sap vessels, 
utricles, and trachez in them. 

The degradation in the organic struc- 
ture of animals is also visible in their 
operations. These, in many species, 
nearly approach to those of man. Such 
are the operations of quadrupeds in 
general; but more especially of the 
elephant, ape, and beaver. Those of 
birds, likewise, bear much analogy to 
ours: their ingenuity in constructing 
nests ; the diversity of note to express 
the various affections of hatred, fear, 
pleasure, and pain ; the provident saga- 
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city of many, in changing their climate 
according to the change of seasons ; the 
facility of instructing birds of prey for 
the chace: all are qualities proving 
what I advance. But this analogy 
exists no more, when we come to fishes, 
reptiles, and insects. It is true, that 
among the last are many distinguished 
by their operations: whether considered 
by their anxiety for self-preservation, 
pursuing what is useful and avoiding 
what is noxious; whether we consider 
their mutual anxiety for propagating 
the species, or singular solicitude for 
their young, placing them in suitable 
situations, and providing them with 
food until they need maternal assistance 
no longer. We all know the ingenuity 
of bees, the sagacity of the leaf-moth 
(tignuola delle foglie), the industry of 
the ant-lion and spider, the ferocity of 
the hornet, or the ingenious cruelty of 
ichneumons. But the operations of 
numberless other animals are reduced 
simply to seizing ‘and swallowing their 
prey, as the arm-polypus ; or to open 
and shut their shells, as many testacea ; 
or imbibing nutriment by an immense 
number of mouths on the surface of 
the body, as many marine animal 
plants. 


In traversing this descending scale 
from man to the polype, it is impos- 
sible to say where the sentient pro- 

erty ceases. Many physiologists 
indeed confuse the question by at- 
tributing the phenomena observed 
in the lower animals to ‘ irritability;’ 
but the different word does not 
make the fact different; and call 
the fact by what name you please, 
there is no line of demarcation to be 
drawn, except the many lines which 
indicate special differences. Aris- 
totle, after a survey of the structures 
of animals, profoundly declared that 
they manifest traces of that soul 
which becomes evident and eminent 
in man: €veots yap €v Tois mreioros 
kal tay Gov Cawv tyvn tov rept TH 
Wuxiy tpérav’ amrep ent Trav avOparav 
exer pavepwrepas ras diadbopas.* He 
adds, that they differ from man in 
degree, not in kind, in having less 
of soul, not in utter privation of 
soul. It is true that Aristotle does 
not mean quite the same thing by 
‘soul’ which is indicated in the 
medern use of the word; he with 
more philosophical accuracy employs 
it to designate the whole sentient 
faculty—the common substratum of 


* Hist. Animal., viii., c. i. 
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all psychical phenomena whatever. 
If we were to speak of the soul of a 
polype we should outrage language, 
ecause by ‘soul’ moderns mean 
something exclusive and special, not 
the general phenomenon of Sensi- 
bility. Using ‘soul’ in this re- 
stricted sense, we should be guilty 
of an absurdity in attributing it to 
the polype; but we are guided by 
rigorous analogy in attributing Sen- 
sibility to the polype; and we may 
therefore say the polype ‘feels,’ and 
if the polype, then also the Ameba, 
the lowest of all living creatures 
known to us. 
But we must not extend this 
digression. Our purpose here is 
to show the advantage of studying 
Life in its simpler forms, if Life is to 
be understood in its more complex 
forms ; and no sooner do we appre- 
hend the fact that the lower animals 
resent all the capital phenomena of 
ife under simpler forms and con- 
ditions, than we at once recognise 
the study as indispensable. Never. 
theless, such a conception is of quite 
recent date. Comparative anatomy 
has been more or less studied from 
the days of Aristotle downwards ; 
but it has been studied either from 
mere curiosity, or because, human 
anatomy being interdicted, the ana- 
tomy of animals was the only avail- 
able source of instruction. Not 
until the last few years have the 
lower animals occupied much atten- 
tion; not until quite recently have 
they been studied with the philo- 
sophic purpose of gathering from 
themanswerstothemore difficult pro- 
blems of Biology. Hunter was ridi- 
culed by his professional brethren ; 
and some of the sons of those 
laughers are among the most 
studious of his followers. Men like 
Swammerdamm, Bonnet, Lyonnet, 
Reaumur, Trembley, and Spallan- 
zani, devoted patient days to the 
minute labour of investigating the 
structure and functions of insects 
and polypes; but even these great 
workers were moved by curiosity 
rather than by biological philosophy. 


* Bibel der Natur. Leipsig, 1752 (but written nearly a century earlier). 
The passage referred to is the opening paragraph. 

+ Carus, in the preface to the third volume of his Comparative Anatomy, 
translated by Jourdan, says, ‘ Le premier chapitre de son Histoire des Animaux est 


un vrai traité d Anatomie comparée.’ 
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The marvels of organization fasci- 
nated them. They saw in these 
marvels new and surprising proofs 
of creative wisdom, and were con- 
tent with such discoveries. Swam- 
merdamm, indeed, declares that the 
organization of these inferior crea- 
tures is more wonderful than that of 
man*—an exaggeration natural and 
excusable in one who had given his 
life to the dissection of what in those 
days of imperfect classification were 
called ‘insects.’ Ray, Paley, and 
other natural theologians have also 
sought for arguments in these 
marvels. But in none of these 
writers is there a glimmering of the 
conception now familiar to all 
students of Biology—namely, that 
in these simpler forms we must seek 
the materials for a true elucidation 
of vital phenomena. 

The history of this conception 
would be well worth tracing, but it 
demands an erudition to which we 
can make no pretence. The story 
would open with Aristotle, who in 
his History of Animals displays an 
astounding knowledge of anatomical 
details, but a complete absence of 
yhilosophic method. That he was 
mee acquainted with the structure 
of cohol than any man before 
Cuvier, will be evident to the im- 
partial student. Many of the dis- 
coveries of modern zoologists are 
now ascertained to have been clearly 
known to him; and it is certain, 
even from his very errors, that the 
abundant details he has assembled 
were for the most part directly 
observed by him. In the first four 
bookst he gathers together facts 
which, if systematically arranged, 
would form a treatise of Com- 
parative Anatomy; and in the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh books he 
assembles the facts of Generation. 
But throughout the work we miss 
any object beyond that of conveying 
anatomical and zoological details. 
Naturally enough his successors 
were inspired with no higher pur- 
pose. In the prosecution of human 
anatomy, animals were often dis- 


If this is not an oversight of the translator, 


it is a strange mistake in so careful a writer. 
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sected; and many important dis- 
coveries have their origin in such 
dissections,—for instance, the lym- 
phatic vessels discovered by Aselli 
in the dog. But even the growing 
tendency to seek for illustration in 
the structure of animals, was greatly 
retarded by the authority of Boer- 
haave—who, by the way, was the 
editor and the very perverse ar- 
ranger of Swammerdamm’s Biblia 
Natura. His arguments against 
comparative anatomy were based on 
his mechanical theory of the animal 
organism; for no sooner was this 
organism conceived as a mechanism, 
than the differences in size, weight, 
and position of the various organs 
veal necessarily so far affect every 
question as to render comparative 
anatomy useless. Viceq d’Azyr and 
Goethe were the first to perceive 
the biological value of the com- 
——e method, and since then 
amarck, Cuvier, Geoffroy St. 
Hilaire, Blumenbach, Meckel, Hun- 
ter, Oken—not to mention living 
names—have erected comparative 
anatomy and philosophic zoology 
into sciences of daily increasing im- 
portance and popularity. ' 

It is but a little while since 
Lamarck laid the basis of philoso- 
_ zoology—since Geoffroy St. 

ilaire demonstrated the unity of 
composition in animal forms—since 
Cuvier undertook to co-ordinate 
that vast and heterogeneous mass 
of details which then formed the 
Linnean division ‘ Vermes,’ and 
since he made his admirable 
drawings of the cuttle-fish with the 
very ink furnished him by the 
animal; yet to compare Lamarck’s 
first sketch and Cuvier’s first 
sketch, with the elaborate and 
systematic presentation of the 
animal series given in Van der 
Hoeven’s work now lying before 
us, is like passing from the che- 
mistry of Lavoisier and Black, to 
the chemistry of Liebig and Gra- 
ham: so rapid have been the 
advances, so great the accumulations 
of the sciences. Does it not seem 
incredible that the law of mental 
development being proportional to 
the development of the brain is no 
older than Sémmering, who died in 
1830? How could men fail to have 
made the observation? one is 
tempted to ask, until reflection 
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assures us of the difficulty there is 
in making such observations before 
a certain direction has been given 
to the thoughts. Does it not also 
seem incredible that men should 
for so many centuries have collected 
shells, written about shells, prided 
themselves on conchological eru- 
dition, and that not until 1774 did 
a naturalist—O. F. Miiller—raise 
an energetic protest against the ab- 
surdity of bestowing so much at- 
tention on the house, and neglect- 
ing the inhabitant of the house ; 
although, surely, Swammerdamm’s 
researches on snails were alone suf- 
cient to fix curiosity in that direc- 
tion? The internal structure of 
molluses has since the days of 
Poli and Cuvier been a primary ob- 
ject of inquiry among anatomists, 
and thanks to men like Della Chiaje 
and Richard Owen, our own gene- 
ration has worthily continued this 
impulsion. 
aving thus indicated the impor- 
tance and position of the study of 
comparative anatomy and philo- 
sophic zoology, especially of the 
lower animals, we may now call the 
reader's attention to the particular 
work issued from Cambridge, which 
is intended to facilitate such stu- 
dies. It has long enjoyed a high 
reputation on the Continent, and 
has been very carefully translated 
by the Cambridge Professor, who 
has thereby conferred a substan- 
tial benefit on the public, a benefit 
which would have been greater had 
he exercised a little more editorial 
rivilege, correcting or adding to 
his original such details as the 
advancing condition of zoology 
render necessary. The reader must 
not be misled by the nature of our 
introductory remarks, nor expect to 
find in Van der Hoeven’s work any 
exposition of those philosophical 
principles to which zoology can be 
made subservient. It is a Hand- 
book, nothing more, nothing less. 
It is erudite, trustworthy, compact: 
a dictionary of families and genera ; 
but by no means a work to teach 
the beginner, or to assist the philo- 
sopher. Its great merits are con- 
scientious erudition and terse expo- 
sition. Amazingly familiar with 
the literature of his subject, the 
author is enabled to further stu- 
dents by ample information as to 
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the monographs and __ treatises 
where fuller detail may be sought. 
No one will expect that a work 
embracing so vast a multiplicity of 
details can be free from omissions ; 
necessarily also it will contain 
several errors; and this because 
the truth of to-day often becomes 
the error of to-morrow, and because 
a compiler of treatises such as this 
is often compelled, no matter how 
extensive his knowledge, to speak 
of animals only superficially known 
to him, sometimes not known to 
him at all. We may as well 
occupy our remaining space with 
noting a few of the questionable 

oints which have occurred to us 
in reading the work, submitting 
them to the editor’s consideration 
when another edition is called for. 

At p. 3, Van der Hoeven discri- 
minates between organic and 
inorganic bodies, and after charac- 
terizing the minerals, adds— 

The remaining bodies are called 

organic, because they consist of different 
parts, of fibres, vessels, cells, &c., the com- 
bination of which is called organization, 
In these bodies there prevails that 
mutual dependence between all the 
parts, of which in the inorganic we 
recognise no trace. 
Even if we accepted Ehrenberg’s 
views, now almost universally dis- 
credited, of the infusoria as quehly 
organized’ animals, we should still 
point to the indisputable facts of 
the Ameba without any differen- 
tiated structure at all; of various 
Protozoa whose structure may be, 
ideally at least, reduced to a single 
cell; and of all the unicellular 
plants, in none of which can fibres, 
vessels, cells, &c., demarcate the 
individual from the inorganic world; 
consequently Van der Hoeven’s 
definition fails where it is most 
urgently demanded, since no one 
desires a definition to enable him to 
recognise the difference between a 
highly organized animal and a 
mineral. 

At page 67 we read— 

Trembley, among his many experi- 
ments on the reproductive power of the 
fresh-water polyp, even turned the body 
inside out, like the reversed finger of a 
glove. Nevertheless the creature con- 
tinued to live, and took food. This may 
be explained by a change of structure, 
the consequence of the violence of the ex- 
periment. 


Van der Hoeven’s ‘Handbook of Zoology.’ 
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If the translation here is correct, 
we cannot forbear our expression of 
astonishment that Van der Hoeven 
should have written, and his editor 
have passed, such a sentence. The 
fact alleged is one we are much in- 
clined to doubt; it is, however, 
almost universally accepted, and the 
ordinary and plausible explanation 
is this: the lining membrane of the 
intestinal canal in all animals being 
only an infolding of the external 
envelope, the mucous membrane 
being a modification of the skin, 
no sooner is the polype turned inside 
out, than the external membrane 
becomes modified into a mucous 
membrane, and the skin becomes 
an intestinal canal. In point of 
strict accuracy, there is no mucous 
membrane at all in the polype,. but 
only a layer of cells, indistinguish- 
able from the layer which forms the 
external envelope ; so that theoreti- 
cally there is no difficulty in con- 
ceiving the fact to be as Trembley 
states it, and our scepticism does 
not fall on that part of the question, 
but on the preliminary fact of 
turning the polype inside out. What, 
however, can we say to a physio- 
logist who believes in an external 
envelope being converted into an 
assimilative surface in consequence 
of undergoing violence from the ex- 
perimenter ! 

At pp. 255-7 we meet with state- 
ments which, in the present state of 
Physiology, require, to say the very 
least, a more qualified expression 
before being suffered to pass in 
the pages of a Handbook. Thus we 
are told that in ‘very many insects 
salivary glands are present; they. 
are placed at the commencement of 
the intestinal canal.’ Most zoolo- 

ists, we know, are not remarkable 
or caution in assigning functions to 
organs; but really, the supposition 
of insects possessing salivary glands 
is one so opposed to any positive 
knowledge we have of the faites 
of such glands in the higher ani- 
mals, that until decisive evidence be 
brought forward proving that these 
glands are salivary, we must regard 
this hypothetical determination with 
extreme suspicion. The office of 
salivary glands is now ascertained 
to be simply that of facilitating 
deglutition by moistening the food 
and lubricating the passage into the 
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stomach — at least in the higher 
animals this is proved to be so by 
Claude ened investigations.* 
Now, seeing that Insects for the 
most part live on the juices of 
plants and animals, and do not mas- 
ticate their food, the existence of 
salivary glands in them becomes @ 
priort questionable; more ques- 
tionable when we learn that in the 
enormous order of Coleoptera they 
are for the most part wanting; and 
still more questionable when we 
learn that in the Panorpa, among 
the Newroptera, the females have 
them not, whereas the males are 
largely endowed with them! If 
these glands are salivary they must 
perform a simple funetion, accessory 
to the function of digestion ; and to 
suppose the female takes her food 
in a different manner from the male, 
or digests it under different condi- 
tions, is wne trés forte supposition. 
The reader may possibly regard 
it as of little importance whether 
zoologists are right or wrong in the 
assignment of a function to these 
glands in insects; and in itself the 
error is harmless enough. Our pro- 
test is against the laxity which pre- 
vails throughout zoological investi- 
gations, and which suffers a bold 
guess to take the place of a rigo- 
rously verified observation. Why 
not let us acquiesce in ignorance, 
and say, ‘ Here is an organ glandu- 
lar in structure, function undeter- 
mined’? ‘The mere confession of 
ignorance would direct investigation 
to the point; and if these investiga- 
tions were controlled by inductive 
scepticism, the truth would finally 
appear. As an example of the 
laxity complained of, let us consider 
the very next paragraph on the page 
before us. Van der Hoeven de- 
scribes the fine vessels which are 
implanted below the inferior orifice 
of the stomach—the so-called Mal- 
pighian vessels— which were for- 
merly held to represent the liver, 
and are now supposed to represent 
the kidneys; and he remarks :— 


If we consider these organs as kid- 
neys, it becomes uncertain whether 
insects have a liver; for the idea that 
these vessels may represent at once both 
kidneys and liver (whence it has been 
proposed to name them vasa wrino- 


* Lecons de Physiologie Expérimentale. 
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biliaria), is not, as appears to me, the 
result of comparative investigation, 
either anatomical or physiological, and 
would never have been entertained but 
for the attempt to reconcile two con- 
flicting views, and which ought always 
to be distrusted when it interferes with 
more extended inguiry. 

Not only two conflicting views, 
but two diametrically opposite func- 
tions, are ‘reconciled’ by this at- 
tempt. The excretion of urea is 
physiologically and anatomically re- 
moved into a quite different category 
from the elaboration of bile; the 
urea is separated from the blood, 
the bile is constructed out of the 
blood ; if the urea is not separated, 
it accumulates in the blood, and 
kills the animal; if the bile is not 
formed by the liver, no trace of its 
existence is discoverable in the 
blood; and although the function 
of digestion, with which the bile is 
some way connected, is doubtless 
troubled by this non-formation of 
bile, the animal shows no appre- 
ciable deterioration. Who does not 
see, therefore, that any attempt to 
unite two such functions in one 
organ is fundamentally unphiloso- 
phical? Van der Hoeven is puzzled 
at the absence of the liver, for, he 
says— 

If we suppose it to be altogether 
wanting in insects, then it must be 
proved that the separation of bile [bile 
is not separated] is more important in 
the animal economy than the excretion 
of urea, before an argument can be 
borrowed therefrom against the func- 
tion ascribed to the Malpighian vessels. 
We do not forget that by respiration 
and the elaboration of bile the quantity 
of carbon in the living body is diminished, 
and that from the large development of 
the respiratory organs in insects, the 
excretory office of the liver is in a great 
measure dropped. 

Van der Hoeven here, throughout, 
assumes that the liver is an excretory 
organ—a point on which the highest 
authorities are divided,and on which 
we may say, that if bile is to be re- 
garded as an excretion, it is only so 
after previously fulfilling the office 
of a secretion, and aiding in the 
digestion of food. 

‘Nevertheless,’ says Van der 
Hoeven, ‘it is highly probable that 
parts whose function agrees with 
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that of a liver are not altogether 
absent in insects.’ We think so too, 
for in the larve of gnats we have 
detected the unmistakeable hepatic 
cells; but while agreeing with our 
author in the general statement, we 
read with considerable surprise the 
explanation he furnishes :— 


In the first place (he says), we might 
here refer to the great quantity of fat 
situated between the skin and the intes- 
tine, which invests every organ, and is 
of very great extent, more especially in 
larvee, whose respiration is less perfect ; 
the carbon and hydrogen, which in other 
instances is combined with oxygen to 
quit the body by respiration, here forms 
that provision of combustible matter so 
necessary in the animal economy for the 
support of respiration. 


On the strength of this he adopts 
Oken’s hypothesis of the fat being 
the analogue of aliver! It is per- 
fectly consistent with the Watur. 
philosophie to make such compari- 
sons; but that a sober zoologist 
should for one moment consent to 
confound things so essentially dis- 
tinct as a liver and a mass of fat, on 
the hypothetical assumption that 
both exert the same influence on the 
composition of the fluids, is enough 
to ‘ give us pause.’ 
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There are some anatomical inac- 
curacies which are easily removable ; 
such for instance as the assertion, 
p- 91, that the ovaries of the Actinie 
open into the base of the stomach 
by efferent canals, there being no 
canals whatever in the <Actinie; 
or such as the mistake at p. 99, 
where the Acalephe, which do not 
sting, are said to be without thread- 
cells. But far more serious than 
errors of this kind is the omis- 
sion of all reference whatever to 
the chylaqueous circulation in the 
Annelids, and to the masterly in- 
vestigations of Dr. Williams of 
Swansea, published in the Reports 
of the British Association. But we 
must not continue our objections, or 
we shall convey a false impression 
of the substantial value of this work, 
which is one every zoological student 
should be glad to have upon his 
shelves for reference. There is no 
work on such an extensive and fluc- 
tuating body of details in which 
criticism would be unable to find 
errors; but there is, we believe, no 
work known to European zoologists 
which enjoys a eke reputation 
for accuracy than this Handbook 
by Van der Hoeven. 

G. H. L. 
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A CHRISTMAS WEEK AT GLASGOW. 


E are here in our lonely cham- 
bers once more. Once again 
we have heard the hum of Fleet- 
street die gradually upon the ear, 
left behind us as the cab which bore 
us from the Great Northern Rail- 
way rolled down Middle Temple- 
lane. We have climbed the spectral 
staircase, where the single jet of 
gas on each landing-place makes 
eerie lights and shadows ; our oaken 
door has opened to welcome us; the 
familiar walls,covered withlaw-books 
bound in piecrust-coloured calf 
with red bands, have received us ; 
we have assumed the dressing-gown 
and slippers of bachelor-life, and 
sunk into our easy chair by the 
blazing fire. We have enjoyed the 
tea provided by the assiduity of 
our laundress ; we have questioned 
our clerk, a cynical lad of fifteen 
summers, as to the business-callers 
in’ our absence, and from his re- 
plies, somewhat gruffly given, we 
incline to the belief that not many 
solicitous clients. have bewailed our 
absence or longed for our return. 
And now from our window we look 
forth on the darkling Thames, and 
recal the incidents of the Christmas 
week we have just returned from 
spending at Glasgow. We have no 
great events to think of; there is no 
exciting or absorbing interest in 
the story of these winter-days in 
the North. Nor did we burry about 
while we were there, destroying the 
genial idleness of our visit, to poke 
into all the sights of the great city, 
as though we had been commis- 
sioned to compile a guide-book to 
its wonders. Yet the time was 
cheerfully and agreeably spent ; and 
the recollection of past coaans is 
pleasant; and so, ere the days now 
co in fact grow dim in remem- 
rance, we wish to make some re- 
cord of how their hours went on,— 
something to,revive, when we look 
at it, their feelings and fancies. 

It is possible that our English 
readers may have by this time 
forgotten certain pages of this Maga- 
zine in which we recorded an 
autumn visit to the Frith of Clyde, 
and gave some account of Glasgow 
Down the Water. We did not for- 
get our days on the west coast when 
we had left it behind; nor did we 


cease to hold in view our kind host's 
invitation to go and seehim in winter, 
when Glasgow should have drawn 
in, as it were, her long tentacula 
from the windings and nooks of the 
Frith, and the sea-lochs which run 
out of it into the Argyleshire hills, 
and left there only the desolate stone 
and mortar, which in the summer 
and autumn she makes so warm and 
lively. But if these outposts are 
deserted, and if the villas which 
looked so charming and gay in sea- 
side days now stand lonely and 
melancholy amid the wintry mist 
and spray of the Atlantic, all the 
stouter and warmer is the central 
heart now that its best blood has 
been called back to it; and Glasgow 
in the winter-time boasts her full 
amount of wisdom, worth, and 
beauty. Glasgow in winter, differs 
from Glasgow in summer, almost as 
Cheapside differs from Tadmor in 
the Wilderness. We feel, indeed, 
that it is somewhat selfish when 
Glasgow folk talk of the town being 
empty at a period when some three 
Sondeel thousand toiling men and 
women remain amid its heat and 
smoke. Still, when men talk of all 
the world, they mean all the people 
among whom their own acquaintance 
and interest lie; and so, when the 
fashionable parts of Glasgow are 
deserted, it is as true as many other 
things in these days, to say that 
everybody is out of town. 

But by the beginning of Novem- 
ber all the world has come back 
again. The steam-boats on the 
Clyde are loaded with baggage. The 
brown paper comes down from 
the windows of Claremont-crescent 
and Woodside-terrace. The door- 
steps are washed, and the door- 
plates glitter once more in the 
winter sunshine. Handsome horses 
are seen taking exercise in the 
mornings about the West-end roads. 
The Sauchyhall-road of an afternoon 
is thronged with showily-dressed 
ladies: Glasgow men are for the most 
part too busy to have time for walk- 
ing, except to their counting-houses 
and back. Perambulators beyond 
number, filled with children whose 
rosy faces testify that Glasgow 
smoke is not unhealthful, pervade 
the new Park, and crunch the gouty 
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toes of choleric old gentlemen on 
the pavement. The dinner-giving 
season sets in with much severity. 
We should think that before it is 
over a Glasgow provost or bailie 
must loathe the very sight of a roast 
or braised turkey. Venison must be 
something to shrink from, and 
champagne not equal to the small- 
beer of their earlier days. 

The most pleasing and character- 
istic feature of Glasgow society is its 
cordiality and heartiness. Whena 
Glasgow man asks you to visit him, 
he intends what he says. Not such 
are his invitations as those of Major 
Ponto to Mr. Snob. And our friend 
of autumn did not fail to remind us, 
before December had advanced far, 
that he expected us to fulfil our 
oromise to visit him at Christmas. 

Ve always enjoy a few days of re- 
laxation most when we feel that we 
have earned it by previous hard 
work ; and we did work stoutly for 
many days of the month of Decem- 
ber. For be it known to all readers, 
that an almost briefless barrister 
may be extremely busy; though we 
do not mean to tell to what valuable 
forthcoming volume the human race 
must look if it would see the result 
of our labours. 

At length, upon a certain evening 
we wearily laid down our pen with 
a good conscience, and packed our 
portmanteau. Next morning, we 
were early a-foot ; the misanthropic 
clerk brought us a cab; and we 
reached Euston-square in time for 
the morning express-train to the 
North. We remember how, as we 
drove through the thick air, over 
the slushy street, with all the elation 
of a schoolboy let loose for a holi- 
day, we pitied the toiling unfortu- 
nates who were not going with us. 
The population of London appeared 
to us that morning to be divided 
into two great classes—those who 
were going to Scotland for the 
Christmas holidays, and those who 
were not. The former class was 
indeed the smaller, but then we be- 
longed to it. The day once was 
perhaps, when we should not so 
willingly have turned our face north- 
ward at such a season. The time 
has been when our Christmas asso- 
ciations were of the dark oaken hall, 
the great yule-log on the hearth, 
the well-remembered faces round it, 
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the green mistletoe, the happy meet- 
ing of a family parted the long year 
through ; aa this taking a tone 
of more genial warmth and more 
sacred tenderness from the remem- 
brances which in England cling to 
the birthday of Christ. But that 
household fire is cold now, and that 
circle is broken; the freshness of 
feeling has somewhat gone even 
from a season which we trust will 
always warm our heart: and so we 
did not object for once to spend 
Christmas in a country where some 
people are too enlightened to ob- 
serve Christmas at all. 

Our pages have more than once of 
late contained some account of the 
journey to Scotland by the North- 
Western Railway, so we shall sa 
nothing at present about the inci- 
dents of the way. It is always a 
very pleasant thing to us to see 
people happy; and we don’t know 
any place or time in which a greater 
number of happy young faces may 
be seen than in the down trains 
from London at the beginning of 
the Christmas holidays. Our most 
remarkable fellow-passenger was a 
Manchester man, a bluff John Bull- 
looking personage, who, having as- 
certained that we were going to 
Glasgow, accosted us as follows :— 

‘Going to Glasgow, are youP 
Some queer men in Glasgow, sir.’ 

We replied, in a philosophie spirit, 
that inasmuch as that city contained 
a population of near four hundred 
thousand souls, it was @ priori not 
improbable that such might be the 
case. 

‘Some men there swear awfully,’ 
said our companion. 

Our answer was that we had seen 
something of Glasgow society, and 
had not more than once or twice had 
to complain of such an offence 
against good manners. 

‘I'll tell you a story about that,’ 
he rejoined. ‘Some years since, I 
was asked to dinner at a house 
where a Glasgow man of vast wealth 
was staying on a visit. I had heard 
that from very small beginnings he 
had pushed his way into a fortune 
which was something enormous, 
and I looked forward with much in- 
terest to listening to the conversa- 
tion of a man whose ability must be 
so distinguished. I sat next but 
one to him at dinner, and attended 

0 
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with care to all he said. He did not 
join at all in general conversation ; 

ut he spoke earnestly to the man 
next him, apparently giving an ac- 
count of some altercation which he 
had had with some person or other. 
He spoke in a low tone, and I 
could catch only the most promi- 
nent words he uttered. These, how- 
ever, recurred frequently, and were 
uttered with considerable emphasis. 
And I give you my word of honour 
that they were— 

‘ * D—n your eyes,” says I. “Go 
to h—1,” says he !’ 

Our travelling companion spoke 
with all apparent good faith, and 
assured us that he was stating what 
he himself had witnessed. Let us 
hope that all this happened not less 
than fifty years since, and that no- 
thing like it is ever heard in Scot- 
land now. And as the Manchester 
man shortly after stated that he 
knew the firm through which a large 
sum of Russian money was paid to 
Lord Palmerston as a bribe to starve 
our army in the Crimea, it is possi- 
ble that he was blinded by some 
strange hallucination in both cases. 

The muggy day passed over; and 
ere we entered Cumberland the sun 
went down, and we flew on through 
the deepening shadows. The ap- 
proach to Glasgow by the Caledo- 
nian Railway is very striking when 
one is travelling after nightfall. 
The country is all lighted up by the 
lurid glare of iron furnaces beyond 
number. The train flies almost 
under the blaze of many of these; 
and there is something strange and 
Dantesque about the dark figures 
which are toiling about them,—the 
broad gleams of red light, and the 
deep breadths of shadow. But the 
bleak tracts scathed by that fire 
and smoke would buy a thousand 
times over the richest woods of 
Sussex. It is the mineral wealth that 
is drawn from under that infertile 
soil that has mainly tended to make 
Glasgow all but the second city of 
the empire, and that has given to 
some Glasgow men fortunes of al- 
most fabulous amount. 

We are among the lights of Glas- 
gow at length; and here is the 
railway terminus. It is but a 
wooden shed, though convenient 
enough ; for the railway company 
cannot afford to throw away money 
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on the ornamental. However, it 
provides its passengers most com- 
fortable carriages, and carries them 
at very high rates of speed; and it 
might be well if some other rail- 
ways attended more to these mat- 
ters and less to the decoration of 
their architraves and the painting 
of their roofs. After all, when one 
is four hours behind time on a win- 
ter night, when hurrying to see a 
sick friend, it is poor consolation 
to know that there is an extremely 
handsome station awaiting us twenty 
miles off, if the miserable disabled 
engine that is panting and straining 
before us te only manage to get 
us there. So all success to the Cale- 
donian Railway, and increasing di- 
vidends every half-year! 

The cabs came most conveniently 
alongside the train, and in a minute 
we are rattling along the Sauchyhall- 
road, every now and then passing 
an enormous omnibus, which, with 
true national spirit,is painted tartan; 
which is drawn by three horses 
a-breast, and which takes up just 
as many passengers a8 can squeeze 
into it—sometimes fifty or sixty. 
These public carriages, which are a 
pattern of cleanliness and comfort, 
pervade the town in all directions, 
carrying passengers three miles for 
twopence. They are remarkably 
well-conducted in all respects; and 
their conductors, who are dressed 
in neat livery, are, for politeness, 
the very Chesterfields of their pro- 
fession. The horses are extremely 
good ; we did not see one which was 
not equal to its work. 

Here we are at our friend’s hos- 
pitable door. We shall not say 
anything more of its locality, than 
that it is to be found in that district 
which lies to the right of the 
Sauchyhall-road, near its western 
extremity; and if our Glasgow 
readers look sharply about them 
the next time they walk in that 
direction, they may possibly see it. 
And what a snug, comfortable, and 
handsome house it is—that dwelling 
of a Glasgow merchant! Not the 
richest, we judge, among the rich ; 
but assuredly wealth, good taste, 
and a sensible discernment alike of 
the ornamental and useful, have 
gone to the arrangement of that 
cheerful establishment. Nor were 
happy faces wanting by its fireside. 
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Our friend’s wife and daughters 
were of the liveliest and kindest ; 
and his son, a clever young man 
attending the University, gave us 
much information respecting that 
venerable institution, of which more 
hereafter. 

We know that it is fashionable 
among a certain class of Scotch 
people to sneer at Glasgow and its 
inhabitants, as if the latter were a 
horde of barbarians, and the former 
a place where barbarians only could 
live. We have occasionally met 
some moustached exquisite, without 
a sovereign in his purse or an idea 
in his empty skull, who appeared to 
think that it stamped him at once 
as a man of superior refinement and 
intelligence, to affect total ignorance 
with regard to the metropolis of the 
West, and all its belongings; or to 
speak of its merchant-class as a race 
of purse-proud, underbred, ungram- 
matical, and illiterate clods. No 
doubt a scribbler in the Morning 
Twaddiler thoughtit extremely smart 
to propose that the name of Glasgow 
should be exchanged for that of 
Calicopolis, in indication of the em- 
ployments and mental range of its 
inhabitants. We make bold to say, 
from what we have ourselves wit- 
nessed, that no man will ever speak 
disparagingly either of this city or 
its people, except he happens to 
know nothing whatever about 
either the one or the other. We 
went to Glasgow with no special 
prepossession in its favour, and we 
speak of it as we found it; but we 
cannot say less than that we will 
back it against any town in the 
world for warm hearts and clear 
heads, for unaffected kindness, genial 
hospitality, sound good sense, and 
almost profuse liberality in the 
giving away of money. A Glasgow 
merchant gives his subscription of 
five hundred or a thousand pounds 
to the building of a church or to 
any worthy purpose, and thinks no 
more about it. Bless us, what a 
flourish of trumpets there would be 
in the county newspaper if the Earl 
of Bareacres gave but half as much! 

e believe we might indeed pick 
some holes in the social character of 
Glasgow. A man is measured, per- 
haps, somewhat too much by the 
money he has got; and as in New 
York one cannot walk behind two 
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men in the street without hearing 
the word dollar, so it might be said 
that in Glasgow society the phrase 
thousand pounds falls somewhat too 
frequently on the ear. But though 
we might say something of one or 
two little faults like these, really, 
with the recollection of Glasgow 
cordiality and kindness fresh in our 
mind, we have not the heart to 
do it. 

As for the city itself, one cannot 
but be struck by the breadth of its 
streets and the general massiveness 
of its buildings, all of which are, of 
course, of stone. The old part of 
Glasgow is not without its pic- 
turesque features; and there is 
something very fine in the view of 
the Trongate, the principal street, 
when it is seen in the clear, smoke- 
less light of a Sunday morning. It 
is upwards of a mile in length; it 
is very broad, and lined with houses 
of great elevation, many of them 
with the pleasing quaintness of out- 
line which characterized the archi- 
tecture of former days; and the 
crowd of people by which it is 
thronged can be exceeded only in 
Cheapside. But the most striking 
part of Glasgow is beyond com- 
parison the ‘ West-end.’ Within 
the last fifteen or twenty years, the 
town has pushed out its advanced 
posts for miles westward into the 
fields; and handsome squares, ter- 
races, crescents, and places beyond 
numbering, have been built, the 
natural capabilities of the ground 
having been turned to account with 
great skill. The Sauchyhall-road, 
which twelve years since was a 
country lane, has now on its south 
side a continuous range of massive 
building, the lower parts of which 
are used as elegant shops for the 
commissariat of the new town which 
has sprung up around them, while 
the upper stories or flats supply an 
indefinite number of airy and com- 
modious lodgings, in which the 
young business-men of Glasgow, a 
great army, much affect to ‘hang 
out.’ The surface of the territory 
on which the West-end is built, 
is undulating; and the way in 
which this circumstance shows the 
ranges of houses, rank above rank, 
adds much to the effect of the city 
when seen from a distance. Pretty 
shrubberies, sometimes a great 
oO 
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extent, are interspersed here and 
there. And the higher houses 
command charming views down the 
dale of the Clyde, and into the 
recesses of the Dumbartonshire 
hills. Whoever shall turn out of 
the Sauchyhall-road up Woodside- 
crescent, and pass on by Woodside- 
terrace; Claremont-crescent, and 
Park-gardens into the New Park, 
will see in the course of his walk 
houses as elegant and town scenery 
as pleasing as can be found any- 
where in Britain. 

Almost all the West-end houses of 
Glasgow are built on the same plan 
precisely. Externally they are of 
the light-coloured sandstone of the 
district ; and, coming from London, 
one is struck by their very moderate 
height—in most instances just two 
stories besides the basement, and 
in no case more than three stories. 
They have in front the universal 
area of civilized life. In one or two 
instances the area is joined to the 
pavement in front by a slope of 
green turf, unprotected by any 
railing; we presume for the pur- 
pose of affording an opportunity of 
breaking their necks to persons with 
such a propensity. No doubt Glas- 
gow domestic architects are of opi- 
nion that they have attained to ab- 
solute optimism in the arrangement 
of their interiors, so constantly do 
they cling to one perpetually re- 
veated system. On entering the 
lobby of any house, we find that it 
reaches from front to rear of the 
building. The stairs ascend from 
the farther extremity of the lobby. 
On the side opposite to the stairs is 
the dining-room, always looking to 
the front, and provided with two in- 
variable windows. This apartment 
is always painted oak throughout, 
walls and ceiling alike, the ceiling 
being divided by massive panellings 
into deep compartments, and en- 
riched by very handsome cornices. 
Behind the dining-room is the par- 
lour, looking out upon a blighted 
little back green. Upstairs we find 
the drawing-room, extending alon 
the entire front of the house, a 
lighted in most cases by three win- 
dows reaching to the floor, though in 
some extremely large houseswe have 
seen five, and even seven windows. 
The remainder of the house is given 
to bed-rooms. There is some ten- 
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dency to cut down the space allotted 
to these most important chambers, 
in order to make a grand lobby and 
staircase, or to add to the size of the 
' public rooms,’ as the drawing and 
dining-rooms are termed. There is 
one thing which we cannot but men- 
tion as characteristic of West-end 
Glasgow houses, which our London 
builders might imitate with great 
advantage—we mean, the abundant 
supply of water. No house is with- 
out its bath: most houses have two 
or three. One need not be a convert 
to the water-cure system to see the 
advantage of such an appointment. 
The Corporation of Glasgow, at an 
enormous expense, is bringing the 
water which is to supply the city all 
the way from Loch Katrine, in the 
heart of the Perthshire Highlands. 
In a year or two, when a Glasgow 
man shall ‘turn on the water’ in his 
bath-room, he may reflect, if he has 
time, that the crystal element before 
him has come for his service from be- 
neath the shadow of Benvenue, and 
from amid the romantic beauties of 
the Trosachs. Bailie Nicol Jarviewill 
make his whiskey-toddy with water 
that erewhile sparkled on the silver 
sand of Ellen’s Tle. 

The air of Glasgow is not nearly 
so smoky as that of Manchester ; 
but in the eastern tracts of the town, 
which are crowded with huge factory 
chimneys, it is quite bad enough. 
TheWest-end of the city is more for- 
tunate. Not only are factory chim- 
neys lacking, but as the wind blows 
from the west for the greater part 
of the year, the western suburbs 
receive the breeze fresh from Ben 
Lomond. Still, we need not say 
that the inhabitants of even the 
most fashionable part of Glasgow 
do not by any means breathe coun- 
try air. One physical fact we be- 
came aware of after a day or two in 
town: to wit, that it is utterly im- 

ossible to keep one’s hends clean. 
We speak in a literal, not a meta- 
phorical sense. We tried by reite- 
rated washings to attain the desired 
end; but an hour in the open air 
brought us back to our former 
griminess. 

The day on which we travelled 
from London to Glasgow was a dull, 
damp, and cheerless one; and al- 
though the warm atmosphere at our 
friend’s fireside made us forget, once 
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we had arrived there, the gloomy 
weather without, still we looked for- 
ward with something of disappoint- 
ment to a rainy Christmas-day. 
Christmas-eve came—it was the day 
after that of our arrival—and weary 
was the pattering of the rain on the 
muddy pavement. But towards 
evening a keener element made its 
papmee felt in the air; the stars 
ad a frosty twinkle when we looked 
out at them before going to rest; 
and the Blessed Day itself began 
with the most delightful of clear, 
crisp, sunny, and frosty mornings. 
Snow enough had fallen during the 
night to powder the ground all over, 
and to make the outline of the dis- 
tant hills show beautifully against 
the bright blue sky. It was thorough 
Christmas weather. How sieaneallin 
we thought, has this morning dawned 
on hundreds of thousands of English 
homes! What a blessing it is when 
all a man’s earliest and happiest re- 
membrances are apa by the 
pa kindly, forgiving, and for- 
earing spirit of this best day of all 
the year! We believe we express 
the feeling of nine-tenths of the 
educated people of Scotland, when 
we say that it is deeply to be re- 
gretted that the founders of the 
Scotch Kirk, in their horror of 
whatever had ever been connected 
with popery or prelacy, determined 
to set aside entirely the observance 
of this day. The love of anniver- 
saries is deep set in human nature, 
Nothing stirs purer feelings in 
human hearts. It is not a matter 
of Presbytery or Episcopacy ; it is 
a matter in the eternal fitness of 
things. And why should the hard. 
headed Puritan, who pays some 
respect to the birth-day of the 
monarch,—who gathers together his 
family as the birth-days of its own 
members come back, pensive with 
thoughts of the lapse of time and 
with the recollections of those who 
are departed,—why should he refuse 
to render some hearty observance 
to the birth-day of the Redeemer? 
The present state of things in Scot- 
land is a sad mistake; let us hope 
that ere long it may be corrected. 
Of course there was no religious 
Observance of Christmas-day in 
Glasgow, except in two or three 
shabby little Episcopal chapels in 
different parts of the town. Nor 
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was the day a holiday. All the 
shops were open, and business went 
on as usual. With the working- 
classes in Scotland, New Year’s-day 
holds the place which Christmas 
does with us, as the universal holi- 
day. Yet, though the day is not 
recognised at Glasgow in its Chris- 
tian character, it meets with every 
honour as a day of feasting. Every 
one is either dining out, or has 
friends at home. Who shall reckon 
the turkeys on this day devoured ; 
who shall number the plum-pud- 
dings? It is a good sign of Scotch 
progress that Scotland has so tho- 
roughly come over to the sound and 
hearty fare of the ‘ inferior nation |’ 

We shall not say how we passed 
the earlier hours of the Christmas 
morning; but in the winter sunset, 
red and grey, we wandered in the 
New Park. It is of no great extent 
—we believe some fifty acres—but 
it is laid out with great skill so as to 
make the most of the ground. A car- 
riage-drive encircles it; and many 
footpaths wind through shrubberies 
and along green plateaux and slopes. 
The park descends rapidly on three 
sides to the little river Kelvin; but, 
unhappily, a circumstance which 
ought to add to the beauty of the 
scene, is its chief drawback. As we 
walked down towards the water, 
even on that frosty afternoon, we 
became aware that the atmosphere 
was impregnated with odours quite 
different from those of Araby the 
Blest; and it soon became evident 
that the stream was the origo mali. 
Some public works, it appears, pour 
into it chemical floods of the most 
offensive and noisome description ; 
and accordingly the walk by the 
river-side, which should be the most 
frequented in the park, is carefully 
shunned by the knowing. Surely 
the law should do something to abate 
so intolerable a nuisance. We learn 
that it has been proposed to arch 
the river over, and thus to incur 
great expense in removing a feature 
in the landscape which many an 
English nobleman would pay a plum 
to add to his park. Water is one 
of the most pleasing points in any 
scenery: the finest scenery is incom- 
plete without it: and it appears too 
absurd to talk of concealing a river 
while the obvious course of purify- 
ing it is open. We trust the people 
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of Glasgow have too much good 
taste and sense to do anything so 
monstrous. 

The park contains one or two 
ranges of noble houses, which take 
little from its extent and add 
greatly to its beauty. A grand 
flight of steps of grey granite, 
erected at an expense of five thou- 
sand pounds, unites an upper and 
lower terrace. Nothing could be 
more Christmas-like than the snowy 
fields stretching away beyond the 
river; the far-away hills of Renfrew- 
shire, against the crimson sunset; the 
crisp, bracing air; the frosty slate- 
colour of the eastern sky; and the 
cheerful faces of many pedestrians 
who, fur-wrapped and rosy, were 
enjoying a vigorous constitutional 
walk upon Christmas afternoon. 

It is time to be turning home- 
wards, for our friend’s dinner-hour 
is six o'clock, and to-day there is to 
be a large dinner-party. We had 
heard much of Glasgow entertain- 
ments of that kind, but had never 
seen one. We are not in that 
condition of ignorance- now: and 
without introducing our readers 
into the dwelling of our kind host, 
or publishing the private concerns 
of any individual home after the 
fashion of Mr. N. P. Willis, we 
shall give some account of a Glasgow 
dinner-party in the abstract, which 
may serve as a representative speci- 
men of the class. 

And we begin by saying, as the re- 
sult ofourownobservation, that there 
is no exaggeration in the reports we 
have sometimes heard, either as re- 
gards the abundant quantity or the 
profuse splendour of Glasgow hos- 
pitality. We do not believe that 
anywhere in Britain, among people 
in the same rank of life, are the 
entertainments so numerous or so 
elegant. Indeed, if we except the 
grander display of family plate, the 
accumulation of many generations, 
the table of no duke in the land sur- 
passes that of a first-class Glasgow 
merchant upon a great day. We 
need not add that the menage on 
ordinary occasions is on avery dif- 
ferent scale. 

The dinner-hour at Glasgow is 
six or half-past six, rarely seven. 
The dweller in any of the West-end 
crescents is daily reminded of the 
fact by a tremendous rolling of cabs 
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and carriages about that time. Then 
there is an intermission; and be- 
tween ten and eleven p.m., the 
rolling recommences: the dinner- 
guests are going home. Again it 
dies away, but often revives between 
two and three a.m., signifying that 
the youthful spirits of the town are 
returning from an evening party. 
Something of business punctuality 
characterizes the arrival of dinner- 
guests. In less than two minutes 
after the hour has been chimed by 
the neighbouring clocks, every one 
is in the drawing-room. We have 
heard it said that the taste of Glas- 
gow ladies in the important matter 
of dress is very doubtful—that they 
have a tendency to tawdriness and 
over-bright colours. We utterly 
leny the impeachment. We saw, 
deed, i costly and splendid at- 
tire, lit up by jewels which in some 
eases represented more thousands of 
pounds than our readers would per- 
aaps believe; but hardly once did 
we see an example of vulgar gaudi- 
ness. Many of the young ladies of 
Glasgow have been educated at 
English boarding-schools, and have 
there acquired that accent which falls 
gratefully on a Southern ear. And 
if their fathers and mothers for the 
most part employed a dialect whose 
intonations and occasional idioms 
were indubitably Caledonian, why, 
how should a Scotch man or a Scotch 
woman speak but with a Scotch 
accent? Our genial and accom- 

lished friend, Professor Blackie, of 
Redinburgh, has lately assured us 
that the Scotch are ‘a superior 
nation’ to the English; and of 
course the Scotch way of rendering 
the English language must be a 
better way than ours. 

But we have trooped down stairs, 
having in charge a pretty, lively, 
and intelligent Glasgow girl, en- 
trusted to us by our host, who, with 
agitated face, and a look as though 
he were doing something he was 
ashamed of, has walked about the 
drawing-room, card and pencil in 
hand, ticking off each man as he in- 
forms him what lady he is to take 
care of. An imposing array of six 
or seven men-servants—two of them 
our friend’s own, the remainder, 
attired in butler-costume, being 
beadles of some of the parish 
churches—is drawn up outside the 
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dining-room door. The dining-room 
is the universally-recurring oaken 
chamber ; it is a blaze of light, gas 
being constantly burnt both in 
drawing and dining-rooms at Glas- 
gow; the guests are twenty-six in 
number; the table, of course, is a 
very long one, and glitters with a 
great profusion of the handsomest 
plate. The silversmiths of Glasgow 
must have an especial genius for 
épergnes ; we never saw more ele- 
gant ones. The party, as an inva- 
riable rule, iocialien at least one of 
the clergymen of the city ; grace is 
said somewhat more lengthily than 
we are accustomed to hear it in the 
South; then the serious business 
of the day commences. Would that 
we had the genius of him who in our 
earlier days was wont to make our 
mouth water by his description im 
The Times of the Guildhall Banquet 
on Lord Mayor’s Day! Only he 
could give the readers of our dear 
Magazine a just idea of what Major 
Dalgetty was wont to call the pro- 
vant. Suffice it for us to say, that 
everything that wealth can buy, 
served up with a gastronomic skill 
which bewilders the choice but 


soothes the heart, is presented to 


our view, course after course. No 
wonder that it was a Glasgow man 
who wrote that touching paper on 
the Art of Dining, inthe Quarterly 
Review. Few men could have had 
better opportunities of understand. 
ing that art, whether in theory or 
practice. And who, save a mere 
gluttonous devourer and imbiber, 
but would find the foie gras and the 
sparkling Moselle the more pleasing 
tohis higher nature, for thesprightly, 
clever, well-informed, intelligent, 
but not too intellectual, gossip of the 
white-robed maiden by his side ? 
She reads the leaders of the Satur- 
day Review; she is well up in the 
writings of Alfred Tennyson and 
Archbishop Whately alike; good 
sense, a kindly and amiable temper, 
a reverence for whatever is worthy 
and excellent, and abundance of fun 
and merriment, characterize that 
Glasgow girl. We are growing 
quite spoony about her already; 
and what Briton but must feel for 
her a more disinterested and un- 
mercenary admiration, when he re- 
flects upon her twenty thousand 
pounds! Ah, poor barrister of the 
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Middle Temple, she will ma 
4 rry 
some man old enough to be her 
great-grandfather, but whose pounds 
ten times outnumber hers: blue 
wouldst thou look when her ecool- 
headed governor should mildly 
speak as to settlements: she is not 
for such as thee ! 

The ladies are gone; but litile 
drinking proceeds among the men. 
Glasgow gentlemen are invariably 
temperate. Still the claret circles 
gaily. Look at the silver jug; it 
bears a flattering inscription ; for 
of course our friend received it as 
a testimonial from a circle of friends. 
Look round the table and the room: 
never were there more elegant des- 
sert dishes; but dessert is little 
touched, save by that lad in a round 
jacket, who is making play at the 
reserved ginger and the candied 

rench fruits. That is our host’s 
son and heir: and our host’s coun- 
tenanee may occasionally be seen 
contorted into a frown, as young 
Hopeful takes a fresh glass of claret. 
His face is flushed and his eyes 
pinky : that is the result of the pre- 
served ginger. ‘Those portraits on 
the wall are of our host and his 
wife ; the likeness is ‘perfect, but 
assuredly neither of them ever 
looked half so well; these are from 
the brush of that first-rate Glasgow 
artist and most genial man, Mr. 
Daniel Macnee. For an admirable 
likeness and a pleasing picture, we 
will back him against any R.A. in 
London. And there, in crayons, by 
the same skilful hand, is the por- 
trait of a sweet girl of fifteen, on 
which our host’s eye sometimes 
falls, with an expression which is 
thoughtful, but not sad. She dwells 
in this house no more. That daugh- 
ter of the house, the most amiable, 
the most beautiful, the best, was 
the first to fade. It should almost 
seem as if the best and sweetest 
specimens of our race were s8y8- 
tematiecally cut down and taken 
away from this world, while the 
weeds and tares are left. You must 
look upon grave-stones to find the 
names of those who promised to be 
the purest and noblest of our race ; 
they died in early youth, perhaps 
in early childhood: their sweet 
smiles, their thoughtful eyes, their 
singular words and ways, are among 
the buried treasures of yearning 
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hearts. You goto many a house be- 
sides this where they tell you, and 
tell youtruly, that beautiful, amiable, 
spiritual as the living members of 
the family may be, their grace and 
goodness and genius are all nothing 
when compared with those of the 
brother or the sister that died. 

But talk goes on apace among the 
men. If there be a fault about the 
conversation at a Glasgow dinner- 
table after the ladies have left, it 
is that the conversation is too local. 
A great deal is said about city affairs 
and politics; of recent commercial 
gains and losses; of money in all 
its relations ; of public buildings and 
street improvements ; of preachers 
of local eminence; of churches 
which are building; of extraor- 
dinary prices paid for land within 
the town. And there is hardly a 
circumstance which says so much of 
Glasgow’s wonderfully rapid ad- 
vance in commercial greatness, as 
the way in which ground in many 
parts of it has increased in value in 
the memory of man. We were told, 
though it appears hardly credible, 
that a plot s¥ und fronting one 
of the principal streets was lately 
sold at a price equivalent to two 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
an acre. Who would not rather 
possess a few thousand square yards 
in Buchanan-street, than an equal 

space in the Vale of Tempe? 

- We go to the drawing-room, 
whence distant strains of music 
have been heard all this while. We 
heard extremely pleasing singing in 
Glasgow, almost exclusively from 
ladies. The songs are just what 
one is accustomed to hear. One or 
two young men sang comic songs 
with amazing spirit. We found 
that Villikins and his Dinah and 
the Ratcatcher’s Daughter are en- 
joying that popularity on the banks 
of the Clyde, which they are rather 
losing on the banks of the Thames. 
There is a good deal of taste for 
high-class music; and an Italian 
company has performed operas on 
alternate nights in Glasgow and 
Edinburgh for two or three winters 
past. 

Some weeks since, Sir E. Bulwer 


open was elected Lord Rector. 
° 


the University; and it was 
announced during the Christmas 
holidays that he was to come down 
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to give his inaugural address on a 
certain day in January. It was of 
course a matter of great interest to 
get tickets of admission to the Com- 
mon Hall of the College upon that 
occasion. We were told by a Pro- 
fessor, that upon no former occasion, 
not even when Mr. Macaulay was 
Rector, were the demands for tickets 
so numerous and so pressing. Our 
readers may imagine the indignation 
and disgust which were excited in a 
place so justly proud of its hospi- 
tality as Glasgow, when it came to 
be seer nown that some mi- 
serable and spiteful scrubs among 
the Professors had succeeded in 
carrying a resolution, that the inva- 
riable practice of giving a dinner to 
the Lord Rector in the College Hall 
on the day of his Inauguration, 
should be departed from on this 
oecasion ; and that Sir E. B. Lytton, 
after a journey of four hundred 
miles to be installed, should be 
shown the door directly he had 
finished his address. We know little 
about the Glasgow Professors: we 
believe that some of them are very 
able and distinguished men, and we 
have been told that some of them 
are very far the reverse. It is to be 
hoped that the shabby and contemp- 
tible resolution which has been de- 
scribed, was carried entirely by the 
votes of the latter section. It af- 
forded us unmingled satisfaction to 
hear the way in which the anti- 
prandial party was spoken of at 
every dinner-table at which we found 
a seat, by every man at those dinner- 
tables. But the merchants of Glas- 
gow would not have their city’s re- 
putation damaged by its Professors ; 
and a resolution was at once taken 
to give the Lord Rector a dinner 
beyond the walls of his University, 
which should be at least equal to 
what he would have had within 
them. We fervently trust that no 
Professor who voted against the 
College dinner was permitted to 
ein, ugly mug upon the occa- 
sion. Of course his mug must be 
ugly, and abominably so. In the 
expressive words of Mr. Dickens, 
we say, ‘ Drat him, give him a meal 
of chaff!’ All honour to the men 
who made sure that the author of 
The Caxtons should not carry away 4 
hungry and shabby impression of 
Glasgow! 
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We went to see the cathedral. We 
are not going to bore our readers 
with architectural specifications. 
Briefly, it is a most magnificent 
building: pure in taste, grand in 
proportions, sublime in effect both 
outside and in. It sadly wants 
stained glass; but this want is im- 
mediately to be supplied. And the 
grandeur of nearly eight centuries 
of time gathers about these pillars 
and vaults of St. Kentigern. The 
Battle of Bannockburn seems an 
event that is almost lost in the twi- 
light of fable. Yet the Cathedral of 
Glasgow had stood for nearly two 
hundred years when the Battle of 
Bannockburn was fought. 

Just at the cathedral gate, and 
boldly challenging comparison, like 
a blockhead trying to argue a point 
with Archbishop Whately, stands 
the hideously and monstrously ugly 
Barony Church. How could morta 
men build it, with the cathedral be. 
fore their eyes! We were told that 
when the Earl of Derby was Rectot 
of the University, he visited the 
cathedral. On emerging from its gate 
on his return, on a sudden his pre: 
sence of mind appeared to fail him, 
and he stood still gazing intently at 
some object before him, as though 
fascinated. At length, recovering 
himself, the illustrious peer said, in 
faltering tones, ‘ Well, once saw 
an uglier church than that!’ Those 
around were silent. Had we been 
present, we should certainly have 
asked his lordship, WHERE? 

The cathedral stands on a slope, 
going down to a little stream not 
ree from the odorous qualities of 
the Kelvin. And beyond the stream, 
rising with rank above rank of 
graves, almost to the heightof the tall 
cathedral spire, is one of the most 
striking ok beautiful spots to be 
found within a circle of many miles. 
The lofty arch which crosses the 
stream to it is called, rather affect- 
edly, the Bridge of Sighs: and this 
is the quieter city of the dead which 
must be near eve of the 
living—the Necropolis. Bon Gaul- 
tier well describes it in some pretty 
lines, with just a suspicion of the 
levity of the caricaturist :-— 

There's a pleasant place of rest, near a 
city of the west, 

Where its bravest and its best find their 
grave : 


cit 


The Cathedral and the Necropolis. 
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Below the willows sleep, and their hoary 
branches steep 
In the waters still and deep, 
Not a wave! 


And the old cathedral wall, so scathed 
and grey and tall, 

Like a priest surveying all, stands be- 
yond ; 

And the ringing of the bell, when the 
ringers ring it well, 

Makes a kind of tidal swell 

On the pond! 


The Necropolis is very beautiful. 
It appears to us to hit the medium 
between the gloomy neglected 
churchyard with its dock-leaves 
and nettles, and the flower-garden 
which many cemeteries have passed 
into. There is the solemnity of the 
grave; but all that is rude and 
repulsive is refined away. The 
cathedral, separated only by the 
stream, seems as if contained in it, 
and casts its sacred shadow over all. 
The burying-places are all dry 
chambers, excavated in the rock of 
which the hill is formed. There 
are numbers of very handsome 
monuments; and we were pleased 
with the simplicity and good taste 
of the inscriptions upon almost all. 
We saw none of those absurd and 
bombastic legends which are often 
met with. 

Banking in Glasgow must be a 
very profitable business, if we may 
judge from the costly and even 
magnificent buildings which have 
been erected within the last few 

ears as offices for many of the 
Indeed the banking-houses 
are decidedly the most showy piles 
which have been erected in this 
city of late. We do not like the 
architecture of the Renaissance ; 
we think it extremely ugly, and 
most of the banks are of that school. 
Enormously massive cornices and 
friezes, elaborately carved in a wa 
which produces no effect, wit 
pillars and pilasters which look as 
though squeezed between the wall 
and the street, for the most part 
form their expensive and tasteless 
ornaments. By far the most suc- 
cessful of recent mercantile build- 
ings, is an enormous warehouse 
lately built by Sir James Campbell 
for the accommodation of his vast 
establishment. It is in the baronial 
style, happily adapted to street 
exigencies ; it is extremely effective 
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and pleasing: it would quite satisfy 
Mr. Ruskin; nor has utility been 
sacrificed to ornament. Another 
very handsome pile of building in 
the same taste, has recently been 
erected in the Trongate, opposite 
the Tron Chureh. 

We cannot say much in favour 
of Glasgow church - architecture. 
Several churches which we saw are 
marvels of ugliness, and would 
never be taken to be ecclesiastical 
edifices on this side the Tweed. 
The last few years have witnessed 
a great improvement in taste; and 
while churches previously built were 
of Grecian style (so far as they could 
be said to be of any style at all), it 
seems now to be understood that 
Gothic is the true ecclesiastical 
architecture. Almost all recent 
places of worship belong to this 
school. But the builders of some 
of them appear to have forgot that 
there is no more disagreeable style 
than what may be termed the cheap 
and pretentious Gothic ; and hence 
have come clerestories of lath and 
plaster, shafts and groinings of iron 
painted to resemble stone, steep 
gables concealing a flat roof behind 
them, and various shams and decep- 
tions of a similar kind; all in the 
very last degree inconsistent with 
the essential character of Gothic 
architecture, and leaving a very un- 

leasant impression on the mind. 

e saw one really beautiful church 
in West Bath-street, which we were 
told was an Independent meeting- 
house; and Sandyford Church, at 
the west end of the Sauchyhall-road, 
is chaste and elegant. A very pretty 
Gothic church is being built at the 
end of Woodside-terrace. It has a 
fine eastern window ; but the tracery 
in it is so slight as to suggest the 
idea of iron rather than stone. 

The Sunday in Glasgow is very 
strictly observed. The streets are 
silent and deserted, except before 
and after the hours of worship, when 
they are thronged with well-dressed 
people. There are several very 
— preachers in Glasgow. We 

eve that the most conspicuous 
among these at present is Mr. Nor- 
man McLeod, who preaches to a 
large congregation in the ugl 
Barony Church already selina 
We went with our friend to hear 
him preach. He is a bluff, manly 
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person, and a very‘striking and 
eloquent preacher. He gives one 
the impression that he is not only 
a pious and earnest clergyman and 
scholar, but a man who knows the 
ways of the world thoroughly. It 
is excellent when the two qualifica- 
tions can be combined. Mr. McLeod 
holds the highestplace among Scotch 
preachers, and has several times been 
summoned to preach before the 
Queen during her autumnal stay 
in the North. We met several of 
the Glasgow clergy, and were much 
pleased with all we met. They all 
appeared clever, well - informed, 
liberal-minded gentlemen: and there 
is no place where a faithful clergy- 
man holds a better social position 
than in Glasgow. The livings of the 
parish churches, ten in number, are 
all alike; and are considerably less 
than five hundred a-year each. We 
re much mistaken if several Scotch 
ninisters we have met, would not 
nake eight or ten times that income 
at the bar. As it is, we brought 
away with us a most agreeable re- 
eollection of the liveliness and in- 
zenuity, the brilliant conversation 
ud great knowledge of Dr. Craik 
of St. George’s; the solid informa- 
tion and unfailing goodnature of 
Dr. Jamieson of St. Paul’s; the 
Highland humour and eloquence of 
Dr. MeLeod of St. Columba’s ; the 
dignified and amiable bearing and 
manners of Dr. Boyd of St. Mary’s; 
and the gay rattle, the startling 
paradoxes, the mingled fun and 
pathos of Mr. Norman McLeod, 
who in a different way shines as 
brilliantly at the dinner-table as in 
the pulpit. We met several of the 
Professors of the University. Mr. 
Weir, the Professor of Hebrew, is 
a manly, intelligent, and most ami- 
able young man. He is said to be a 
distinguished Oriental scholar, but 
on this point we confess ourselves 
unqualified to express an opinion. 
More than onee we saw Dr. Hill, 
the Professor of Divinity. Never 
were becoming dignity, unaffected 
simplicity, kindliness of heart and 
manner, the gravity of age and the 
cheerfulness of youth, more happily 
blended. 

Glasgow can boast several literary 
celebrities. Chief of all is the great 
historian, Mr. Wordy, who in that 
region is generally known as Sheriff 
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Alison. Mr. Henry Glassford Bell, 
an accomplished author, is one of 
the Under-sheriffs. Motherwell, a 
pleasing poet, was editor of the 
Glasgow Courier up to his death, 
some years since. He was succeeded 
in that office by the able, scholarly, 
lively, and loveable Dr. McConechy. 
Alexander Smith, now well known 
to fame, is a Glasgow man. Mr. 
Outram, late editor of the Glasgow 
Herald, who died some months 
since, was a highly accomplished 
person, and a humoristic poet of 
great ability. If any of our readers 
should ever have the good fortune 
to meet that most genial man, 
Mr. Sheriff Steele, let him entreat 
the sheriff to sing a song of Mr. 
Outram’s, entitled Soomin’ and 
Roomin. He will feel better for 
hearing it, for at least a fortnight. 

But of all Glasgow literary men, 
the man whom it affords us the 
most pleasure to notice on this page, 
is Mr. James Hedderwick, who is, 
we understand, the editor of the 
Glasgow Citizen. We never saw 
Mr. Hedderwick, and do not know 
him in the least; but we are glad to 
have an opportunity of thanking 
him for the pleasure which has been 
afforded us by his beautiful, simple, 
touching poetry. We cannot un- 
derstand how it is that Mr. Hed- 
derwick’s poetry is not a thousand 
times better known. It needs onl 
to be known to be eeeniiah 
There is something delightful in its 
calm, healthful pathos and beauty, 
after the ravings, jerks, and obscu- 
rities of the spasmodic school. But 
our readers shall judge for them- 
selves. The following little poem is 
called— 

First Grier. 

They tell me, first and early love 

QOutlives all after-dreams ; 
But the memory of a first great grief 

To me more lasting seems. 


The grief that marks our dawning youth, 
To memory ever clings ; 

And o’er the path of future years 
A lengthened shadow flings. 


Oh! oft my mind recals the hour, 
When to my father’s home 

Death came, an uninvited guest, 
From his dwelling in the tomb: 


I had not seen his face before, — 
I shuddered at the sight: , 

And I shudder yet to think upon 
The anguish of that night ! 


Mr. James Hedderwick. 


A youthful brow and ruddy cheek 
Became all cold and wan : 

An eye grew dim in which the light 
Of radiant fancy shone: 


Cold was the cheek, and cold the brow, 
The eye was fixed and dim ; 

And one there mourned a brother dead, 
Who would have died for him ! 


I know not if ’twas summer then, 
I know not if twas spring ; 

But if the birds sang in the trees 
I did not hear them sing : 


If flowers came forth to deck the earth, 
Their bloom I did not see ;— 

I looked upon one withered flower, 
And none else bloomed for me! 


A sad and silent time it was 
Within that house of woe : 

All eyes were dim and overcast, 
And every voice was low : 

And from each cheek at intervals 
The blood appeared to start, 

As if recalled in sudden haste 
To aid the sinking heart ! 

Softly we trode, as if afraid 
To mar the sleeper’s sleep, 

And stole last looks of his sad face 
For memory to keep. 

With him the agony was o’er 
And now the pain was ours : 

As thoughts of his sweet childhood rose, 
Like odour from dead flowers ! 


And when at last he was borne afar 

From the world’s weary strife, 

How oft in thought did we again 

Live o’er his little life ! 

His every look, his every word, 

His very voice’s tone, 

Came back to us like things whose worth 

Is only prized when gone ! 

That grief has passed with years away, 

And joy has been my lot ; 

But the one is long remembered, 

And the other soon forgot : 
The gayest hours trip lightest by, 

And leave the faintest trace :— 

But the deep, deep track that sorrow 
wears 

No time can e’er efface ! 

Who, that ever lost a brother or 
sister, could read these lines without 
a falter in the voice and a tear in the 
eye? Yet, will our readers believe 
it, we sought in Glasgow for a copy 
of the poems in vain! Oh, Glasgow 
men, rich and warm-hearted, get up 
a ‘Testimonial’ to James Hedder- 
wick! And Glasgow women, with 
fine taste and tender feeling, get the 
book for yourselves, and give it to 
all your friends, for well it merits 
the glory of a tenth edition ! 
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But our readers, we fear, are ask- 
ing impatiently if we are never to 
be done; and we must draw our 
article to a close. We have not 
space to say a great deal we in- 
tended saying, concerning the crowd 
of promenaders in Buchanan-street 
upon New Year’s-day, the red petti- 
coats and the stiff collars ; ok con- 
cerning the Pantomime, the Poly- 
technic Institution, and the Wizard 
of the North ; and concerning Neel 
Paton’s charming picture of The 
Soldier's Return; and concerning 
the Saturday Concerts, which sone 
dissenting ministers object to, be- 
cause going to a concert on Satur- 
day is breaking the ‘sabbath-day ;’ 
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and concerning the College gossi 
about students and professors, which 
we heard from our lively young 
companion in several pleasant walks. 
The ten days allotted to our visit 
ran pleasantly away. We returned 
to town by way of Edinburgh. And 
so, on a certain forenoon, while Jan- 
uary was yet young, our kind host 
accompanied us to George-square 
railway-station. We shook hands 
warmly as the engine gave forth its 
shrill scream: and as puff suc- 
ceeded puff from its brazen throat, 
and we plunged into the pitchy 
darkness of the tunnel, we bade a 
warm farewell to liberal and kind- 
hearted Glasgow. 


MR. JUSTICE WILLES ON TICKETS OF LEAVE AND 
TRANSPORTATION. 


THE advocates for keeping and 
reforming at home malefactors 
conceived, born, bred, educated, and 
hardened in crime, are now adopting 
the terrifying and coaxing line alter- 
nately. We are given to understand 
that we had better take care what 
we are about, if we don’t give Bill 
Sykes ashare of the cake. Somuch 
for vested interests. When a bur- 
glary or robbery by their pets daily 
turns up, we are asked, what are 
they to doif they are not employed ? 
Just so ; and the simple answer is— 
rob and murder, if you don’t cast 
them out and transport them, where, 
if really penitent, and anxious for 
the thief’s abhorrence, work, they 
may make, as we know that they 
have made, good citizens. Of felons, 
it used to be said that the world was 
not their friend, nor the world’s law. 
That can hardly be said now. With 
troops of friends, and the glorious 
uncertainty of the law and of punish- 
ment, they calculate, and but too 
secureiy, on the chances of getting 
off. There’s the rub. But if they 
are to be befriended, the real friend 
of the convict, depend upon it, is 
the judge who transports him. 
Here he has hardly achance. Our 
police courts, which have been em- 
ployed day after day in re-com- 
mitting ticket-of-leave men, are now 
diversified by applications for relief, 
or by cases of loosen on the part 
of the less hardened of that body 


who appear to be either truculent 
or starving. The magistrate has 
relieved them out of the poor-box, 
or told them to apply to the parish; 
and this we are again coolly told 
is ‘marked success;’ and we 
are asked what all this outcry is 
about P 

Just after our last number had 
been made up, the following most 
important, and in our opinion un- 
answerable, observations were made 
by one of our most learned judges ; 
and as we see, with the deepest 
regret, the efforts publicly made by 
persons of high station to uphold 
or palliate a state of things which 
has rendered neither purse nor 
person safe, notwithstanding the 
enormous sums paid for protection 
which does not protect,—we feel it to 
be our duty to add those observations 
to the sound opinions already re- 
corded. We should have thought 
that the most affectionate philo- 
cleptist might have considered the 
number of martyrs sacrificed to his 
favourite hobby, complete. Butno! 
Now hear the judge :— 


At Warwick assizes, on Monday, two 
men named Tombs and Parsons were 
convicted of burglary at Birmingham ; 
and it appeared they had been old of- 
fenders, and sentenced to four years 
penal servitude in 1855 at the Birming- 
ham Sessions, but the officers of the 
prison were ignorant of the reason for 
their being set at liberty before the ex- 
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piration of their period of punishment. 
In passing sentence, Mr. Justice Willes 
said,—‘ This case has to me a very ex- 
traordinary complexion, because, in the 
year when an Act of Parliament was 
passed, by which certain periods of 
penal servitude were substituted for 
certain periods of transportation, the 
object was said to be to substitute im- 
prisonment in this country for trans- 
portation to a penal colony. The act 
was passed in 1853, and a great deal of 
uncertainty has since prevailed con- 
cerning its operation. Myselfand many 
persons interested in the administration 
of justice have anxiously inquired what 
is the difference between penal servitude 
and transportation? No one reading 
the acts of Parliament can understand 
other than that persons sentenced to 
penal servitude and transportation will 
be treated precisely in the same way. 
There is no difference specified in the act, 
except the shortening of time with re- 
ference to the term of imprisonment in 
this country, it being doubtless con- 
sidered that this imprisonment would be 
more likely to reform criminals than the 
more serious punishment of being trans- 
ported to a colony where they could 
make themselves new men. Jt was 
understood that when a sentence of 
penal servitude was passed, it would be 
a certain thing. Up to this moment 
I will frankly confess that, notwith- 
standing all my efforts to get information 
on the subject, I was under that impres- 
sion, having always thought that penal 
servitude was to be a fixed and settled 
thing, of course subject to the high pre- 
rogative of mercy which may be exercised 
by Her Majesty the Queen. That pre- 
rogative is, however, a different sort of 
thing from the official sort of mercy ex- 
tended to prisoners in the shape of 
tickets of leave. I make these remarks 
because I find that in 1855 you were 
severally sentenced to four years of penal 
servitude. If Government intended to 
be merciful to you, I should have 
thought they would have transferred 
you to prisons in which you might have 
been instructed in a trade, and been 
enabled to get your livelihood afterwards, 
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You having been convicted so many 
times, I see no reason why you should 
have been set at large, nor any hope that, 
when set at large, you could gain em- 
ployment and abstain from doing wrong. 
I think it is a great hardship upon men 
who have lost their character by being 
sentenced to penal servitude, to let them 
loose in a country where persons will 
not employ them. I cannot understand 
why, either for the sake of the public or 
the sake of yourselves, you, having been 
sentenced to four years’ penal servitude 
in January, 1855, should be let out to 
commit fresh depredations in the same 
town as before, in August, 1856. 
Those who did that act may justify to 
themselves the proceeding, but for my 
part I cannot justify it, nor can I follow 
the example set by those persons, for 
facts have proved the proceeding to be 
fallacious and injurious to criminals and 
to the public. You two young fellows are 
well able to earn an honest livelihood, 
and I heartily wish that you could. I 
hope, for the sake of the convicts them- 
selves, that we may return to a system 
which sends them out to a colony where 
labour is in great demand, and where 
they may (as many transports have 
done) regain good characters and become 
useful members of society. In order to 
give you a chance of being sent to such 
a place, in the event of the former 
system being renewed—as many persons, 
together with myself, fervently hope it 
will be—I will sentence you to be trans- 
ported for twenty years.’* 


We call on every honest legislator 
to oppose the attempts that are being 
made, and will be made, to uphold 
the stay-at-home system for the 
reformation of criminals, under the 
plea that it has not been tried, and 
trusting to a reaction when the days 
lengthen and Parliament meets. 
But the great council of the nation 
must be very philocleptically consti- 
tuted, if it turn a deaf ear to such 
men as Mr. Baron ALperson and 
Mr. Justice W1xxEs. 


* The Times, Dec. 24th, 1856. 
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LITTLE LESSONS FOR LITTLE POFTS. 


(THERE is a pleasant little me 
stition, not yet quite banished 
from the world, that to write and 
publish a book, especially a volume 
of poems, is an indication of some 
talent that distinguishes its fortunate 
possessor from the non-publishing 
portion of mankind. Authors, as a 
class, are regarded as persons supe- 
rior in intellect and ecaladan to 
their fellow-men who are innocat 
of printers’ ink and know nothing 
of the mystery of proof-sheets. But 
as most advantages in this chequered 
life have their accompanying draw- 
backs, the same mae who elevate 
writers of books into the kings of 
men, and the writers of poems into 
the aristocracy—the créme de la 
créme—of book-writers, believe that 
this favoured division of the human 
race is saddled with an incubus, 
plagued with a specific parasite, 
which vexes its peace, befouls its 
stately grace, and impairs its 
vitality ; that as the whale has its 
louse, so the poet has his critic. In 
the former branch of this supersti- 
tion we were at one time—as we 
suppose most other youths have 
been—devout believers; and the 
first day we beheld an author was 
a red-letter day in our calendar. 
Well, too, do we remember that 
at this credulous and enthusiastic 
period of life, if there was one man 
we envied and admired next to the 
writer of a volume of poems, it was 
the lucky individual—a master in 
the school which had the honour of 
our education—who was in the habit 
of receiving parcels of books for 
review, and had, so far as our know- 
ledge of the transaction extended, 
the books he reviewed for his sole 
honorarium and reward ; and richly 
did we think he was rewarded for 
what we imagined to be one of the 
most ennobling and delightful occu- 
pations. Wide asis the gulf which 
separates us from those days of long 
ago—difficult as it would be to 
realize again, in any one direction, 
‘the hopes, the fears of childhood’s 
years’—no youthful experience 
seems so alien to our present judg- 
ment, no youthful delusion has been 


so completely turned inside out, as 


this of the glory of seeing one’s 
name on a title-page, and the felicity 


of receiving gratis a constant supply 
of new books on condition of review- 
ing them, or even of reading them. 
In regard to the superior faculties 
of the literary class, the truth would 
seem to be that, beyond requiring 
the elementary accomplishments of 
reading and writing, that occupation 
demands and obtains no moreability, 
nor ability of a higher order, than 
most other of the employments in 
use among us—far less than many ; 
that it is practically the refuge of 
persons who have not steadiness, 
energy, or ability for the more 
manly and active employments; and 
that it is so because, like needle- 
work, it requires no special training. 
We are not by any means sure that 
the classification which assigns the 
highest rank among men to the 
great poets is the truest; we find 
in the great poets themselves—in 
Shakspeare, in Dante, in Homer— 
no trace of the feeling that they are 
greater than the men whose deeds 
they sing: but we are sure that 
the glory reflected from these great 
poets upon literature in general, 
and especially upon poetry, is a 
light that leads men’s imaginations 
astray—that makes many a young 
man and woman utterly misunder- 
stand the purposes of their existence 
in the world, and ridiculously mag- 
nify the relative importance of cer- 
tain talents which they possess in 
common with, and in no higher 
degree than, the majority of man- 
kind; and as the result, deluges 
our contemporary literature with 
productions which, calling them- 
selves by the venerable name of 
poetry, indicate in their authors 
nothing which distinguishes them 
from nine-tenths of their fellow- 
countrymen of the same age, except 
a deficiency of modesty and good 
sense, and an utter insensibility to 
the characteristics of good poetry. 
There may be a question whether 
Shakspeare or Sir Philip Sidney 
was the higher kind of man; there 
is none whatever that Jones, after 
publishing a volume of doggrel 
verse, is a more undeniable ninny 
than when he was content 
to blush unseen, 
And waste his sweetness on the desert 
alr, 
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A ‘mute inglorious Milton’ may be 
a loss to the human race; but to 
Jones, ere he determine to unseal 
his lips, touched, as he thinks, with 
a coal from the altar, we recommend 
to ponder well the profound senti- 
ment of Keats— 

Heard melodies are sweet, but those 

unheard 

Are sweeter. 

But some reader of tender dis- 
position and genial sympathies will 
say—Is this the mood of mind in 
which justice can be done to even 
the smallest poets? Is not this 
mere savage fury, the expression of 
a natural indifference and a har- 
dened dislike to poetry? And are 
we not constantly told that it is the 
besetting sin of the critic to fancy 
himself the judge instead of the 
pupil of the poet—to set up his 
preconceived notions of what poetry 
ought to be, instead of humbly re- 
ceiving the poet’s higher inspiration 
as law and gospel in one, as a mes- 
sage from a better world, that 
pleads at no critical bar, is amenable 
to no critical rule, and justifies itself 
by its welcome to the hearts of 
men P 

So much has been said of late 
years on the impossibility of judg- 
ing poetry aright except by sym- 
pathy, on the folly of the ‘ carnal 
mind,’—by which is meant the 
analytic intellect—pretending to 
decide the claims of ‘ spiritual 
things,’ that the balance of truth 
has, in our opinion, been a little 
overweighted in that direction. 
True enough it is that poets have 
occasionally met hard measure at 
the hands of critics; that conven- 
tional rules of partial application 
have been etka into universal 
principles ; that the taste of an age 
or even a man has been erected into 
a standard of humanity; and great 
individual injustice has therefrom 
resulted. But if both critics and 
poets would remember what is 
implied in the word eritic or judge, 
all misapprehension as to the true 
position and powers of the critic 
would vanish, however imperfectly 
the function might continue to be 
discharged and the power exer- 
cised in particular cases. A judge 
18 one who expounds the laws, and 
gives sentences in accordance with 
his exposition ; and the use of the 
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title as applied to persons whose 
profession it is to estimate the pre- 
tensions of poetical writers, implies 
that there are laws to which both 
critic and poet are amenable. All 
that has been said of the superiority 
of the poet as poet, to his critic as 
eritic, 1s true exactly in proportion 
as the poet class generally has a 
stronger hold of, and a deeper in- 
sight into, these laws than the 
critic class; just as we may say 
thet in a certain sense the practical 
chanist or manufacturer who em- 
ploys the agencies and instruments 
of his art in obedience to the natural 
laws, has a stronger hold of, and a 
deeper insight into, these natural 
laws, than the philosopher in his 
closet, who studies them for specu- 
lative purposes merely. The pa- 
rallel may not run on all-fours, but 
the analogy is sufficiently illustra- 
tive. And we should all think it a 
strange and absurd proceeding if 
the class of men who deal practi- 
cally with natural metuiialic in 
obedience to natural laws, were to 
set up the claim of not being 
amenable to the judgment of men 
who have a speculative knowledge 
of those laws, simply because their 
knowledge is speculative science 
and not maak skill. And not 
less absurd if, because practical 
knowledge and manual skill have 
wrought marvels on the face of the 
arth, every new pretender to 
tither was to be exempt from judg- 
nents founded on previous expe- 
rence; and though manifesting a 
total ignorance of the hitherto 
known laws of nature, was to be 
trusted on his mere claim to prac- 
tical knowledge, as the discoverer 
of new powers, and his nostrums 
heralded as a panacea from Heaven 
to be used and not analysed. And 
yet this is something like the claim 
set up for poets or would-be poets ; 
and critics are asked to do what is 
impossible—to forget their common 
sense, their knowledge of literature 
and of its laws, and not to pro- 
nounce sentence of condemnation 
on an apparent nincompoop, lest he 
be a Tennyson in the chrysalis state, 
an undeveloped Goethe, or an im- 
mature Keats. If the critic 
deserves the name, his respect is for 
the laws of art, his tenderness for 
the ideal beauty, his homage for 
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the true and the good, of which he 
is the priest, though it be of a diffe- 
rent order, as well as the poet; and 
his especial business it is to assert 
the awful sovereignty of the laws 
of the true and the good over priest 
of both the poet and the critic 
order, to resist all attempts to de- 
grade those laws to compliance 
with individual caprice, and, as the 
chief means of fulfilling his office, to 
raise himself above all partial aad 
personal arbitrariness of judgmeat, 
to that temper of mind which wein 
England understand by the tem 
judicial. Published criticism, if it 
is to be anything more than a 
means of gratifying friendly or 
malignant feeling towards indi- 
viduals, anything better than a 
testimonial of Smith’s personal 
regard for, or dislike to Jones, 
than a publisher’s advertisement of 
his own works, must be regard- 
less of individuals. There is no 
medium. The institution might be 
of great service to literature and 
art; even now, impaired as its 
utility is by the action of personal 
regards and literary partisanship, 
it is of service in maintaining a 
higher acknowledged standard of 
taste and morals, than would be 
maintained without it by the simple 
action of unaided public opinion; 
and so far as it does this service it 
is by being administered in a 
strictly judicial spirit. And as ow 
national experience of the value a 
judicial integrity and strict impar 
tiality has developed among us suci 
a regard for these qualities, that it 
would surprise us to hear of a men 
being offended with a judge for 
giving a decision against him, so in 
time the same feeling might be ex- 
pected to grow up about literary 
criticisms: and, personal regards 
once habitually banished from the 
literary judgment seat, we should 
find poets and painters no more 
offended with the individuals who 
pronounced unfavourable judgments 
on their works, than in their civic 
capacity they would be angry with 
the judge who found the law 
opposed to their claims, and gave 
judgment against them. If we 
valued as we ought the influence 
of literature and art upon the nation, 
if we remembered that bad books 
displace good ones, for a time at 
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least ; that faculties uselessly exer- 
cised on literary employment might 
do the State good service if pro- 
perly suited with occupation ; that 
the standard of excellence is 
lowered by the toleration and 
laudation bestowed upon bad books 
and stupid writers,—we should 
erhaps begin to see that a strict 
Judicial temper of criticism was no 
unimportant element in the vigo- 
rous and sound mental health of the 
nation, and should look upon the 
critic who ignorantly or wilfully 
misplaced his praise and blame, as 
we do upon the judge who, from 
ignorance of the law or corrupt 
intention, perverts justice and 
undermines the bulwarks of social 
order and prosperity. 

The batch of books which stand 
in long array upon our table, and 
which consists of about twenty 
volumes of verse, published within 
the last twelve months, is, with the 
striking exception of Aurora Leigh, 
as wretched a specimen of a year’s 
productions as ever came before us 
for judgment. Of course it forms 
but a small portion of the article 
verse-books turned out of the 
London and provincial press within 
the year; but we have no reason 
for supposing it other than an 
average portion, fairly enough re- 
presenting the quality of the whole 
annual produce. Nor are we so 
green as to be particularly disap- 

ointed at finding but the faintest 
indications of true poetic gold among 
these results of laborious word- 
grabbing. But it is strange that so 
lictle thought, knowledge, feeling, 
or mental product of any kind, 
should be discoverable; that the 
mere faculty of arranging words 
metrically should be able to pass, 
with a large number of persons of 
literary habits and tastes, as a sufli- 
cient substitute for all else that 
makes up the spirit, the body, and 
the form of poetry. We have no 
intention of reviewing these books, 
or of investigating the pretensions 
of their writers to the possession of 
the poetical faculties; but from a 
few of them we shall select the texts 
of some very varney 4 lessons 
which our experience of these very 
books proves to be needed, but which 
those persons who fancy they do not 
need any lesson, elementary or ad- 
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vanced, may leave alone, if they are 
so minded. 

It may seem to be a lesson too 
elementary for any use, too barren 
a truism to be by any possibility 
overlooked, that a man must have 
something to say before he says it, 
and that before a man can write 
poems he must have poems in his 
mind. Truism it may indeed be; 
but if our writers would mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest it, the result 
would be the saving of more printed 
paper than our statistical arithmetic 
eares to calculate. Gratiano the 
Venetian is a type of one large 
class of writers in verse who speak 
an infinite deal of nothing ; and Mr. 
Albert Smith’s famous engineer 
Edwards, of another large class who 
have nothing to say and can’t say it. 
In the former class, poetic matter is 
wanting, but a wonderful fluency of 
words that mean nothing to the 
— keeps up in the writer and 
in the inferior class of readers the 
delusion that poetry is being created; 
in the latter class, it is difficult to 
understand how either writer or 
reader can be deceived by the in- 
coherent phrases and ‘damnable 
iterations’ that betray a mind strug- 
gling to deliver itself of its own 
flatulent emptiness. Almost any- 
thing is capable of poetic treatment. 
We at least are not going just now 
to lay down any eclectic theory 
which shall separate the world into 
its poetic and prosaic elements— 
which shall say to the poet, ‘ Thus 
far shalt thou go, and no farther;’ 
beyond these limits all is common 
and unclean. An event in history, 
a phenomenon of nature, an indi- 
vidual life, a human character, a 
mood of mind, a single passing 
thought or feeling, are all adequate 
subjects for poems, and noble poems 
have been times beyond number 
made out of each of them. The 
primary condition of poems being 
written on these subjects is, that 
they should present themselves to a 
writer’s mind with sufficient reality 
for him to individualize them—to 
see them separate from the class to 
which they belong—from the general 
terms which express the qualities 
they have in common with other 
objects of the same class. The 
more completely this realization of 
& poetical theme as something swi 
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generis is attained,—the more the 
features essential to the individual 
and not common to the class are 
predominant and vivid in the poet’s 
mind, the more perfectly has he 
mastered the primary condition of 
the production of a poem. What 
sort of a poem he will produce will 
then depend upon the peculiar bias 
of his mind to this or that of the 
myriad aspects which every object 
presents to men, upon the stage of 
the language in which he writes, 
upon the degree in which he is 
master of its powers, upon the 
general knowledge and refinement 
of his age, and the degree in which 
he partakes of them. Coleridge has 
defined life to consist in individuali- 
zation; and we know no larger or 
more exhaustive or more intelligible 
definition of poetry, in its compre- 
hensive sense, as the product of the 
imaginative faculty, than to describe 
it as the transcript of life, as the 
delineation of objects by their in- 
dividual characteristics, more or less 
complete according to the nature of 
the poet’s design, but always dis- 
tinguished by the presence of some 
one or more attributes not included 
in the general term which designates 
the class to which they logicall 
belong. Of Milton’s three onal 
of poetry, ‘simple, sensuous, and 
passionate,’ we fix upon the middle 
term as expressing its fundamental 
quality, and should prefer, as more 
accurate and exhaustive, the word 
concrete. The concrete element in 
human thought, and in the literature 
which represents human thought, is 
the substance of poetry ; and where 
that concrete element is wanting in 
the mind of a writer, and con- 
sequently in the language that ex- 
presses his mind, however much 
clever writing there may be, there 
is no poetry. 

Whatever subject a poet deals 
with is real to his mind, present as 
an actual thing which is stirring his 
sympathies to song; and what he 
undertakes in writing a poem about 
it, is to make it present to his 
reader’s mind, and by the phrases 
and the rhythm which are his instru- 
ments of expression,to make that 
reader share his emotion. Whether 
the subject be a tale of human joy 
and sorrow, a passing sentiment of 


pensive solitude, a thought of 
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ightiest eur, a freak of fancy, 
a lovely flower, or the destiny of 
worlds, the poet’s brain must be a 
mirror in which the object is actually 
present in its living camadedaliah 
a theatre in which real forms mimic 
the scenic evolutions of life. And 
whatever ghosts are allowed upon 
that stage, the actors must in no 
case be reduced to the thin and bodi- 
less abstraction undistinguishable in 
feature, shape, or limb, by which on 
the one hand the ordinary utilita- 
rian thinking of men is carried on 
almost unconsciously, and which 
logical science on the other hand is 
ever striving to reduce to a still 
more impalpable and unreal con- 
dition. When Coleridge, struggling 
after that most difficult attainment, 
an exact definition of poetry, rests 
with all his emphasis upon this one 
quality of a poem, that it should 
‘communicate from each part the 
greatest immediate pleasure com- 
patible with the largest sum of 
pleasure on the whole,’ he ex- 
pressed the direct result of the truth 
that, in whatever the poet deals 
with, he never loses hold for a 
moment longer than is necessary 
from the imperfection of language, 
of the real aspects of things, those 
aspects which arouse our emotional 
nature out of the lethargy of habit 
and familiarity, in discerning and 
appropriating which true life of 
mind, that mind which half creates 
and half perceives, may be said to 
consist. The mere act of writing a 
poem, if it is anything more than a 
copy of verses, means that some 
particular aspect of an object has 
revealed itself to the mind witha 
power and a glory which can only 
a expressed by singing ; and as the 
poem developes itself in the mind, 
each phase of that development is a 
new revelation of qualities in the 
object,so exciting, so vividly present, 
so real to the sympathies and the 
senses, that ordinary prose language 
and ordinary prose arrangement are 
not adequate to express the singer's 
sense of the spectacle, and his whole 
being is raised into a state of excite- 
ment finding its vent, its satisfac- 
tion, and its natural expression, in 
‘thoughts that breathe and words 
that burn.’ For any man to assume 
the form of poetry when he sees 
nothing and feels nothing, has no- 
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thing in his brain but the echo of 
other men’s emotions, is a singular 
proof of the vast power of words and 
the associations they gather round 
them, of their power to call up in the 
mind a reference to the things the 
have stood for, sufficiently intel- 
ligible to cause a pleasurable ex- 
citement even where there is the 
most unquestionable evidence that 
the things themselves are not pic- 
tured to the imagination, and cannot 
therefore be transmitted to others 
by the person thus affected. 

And thus we return to the 
truism with which we started, and 
the first lesson we would impress 
upon the minds of persons who are 
fond of writing verses, and medi- 
tate ever publishing a volume of 
‘poems,’ is, that to write poems 
they must have poems in their 
minds; that the phrases and the 
rhymes they write down upon 
paper must be, if they are good for 
anything, the imperfect transcript 
of bright living pictures photo- 
graphed direct from nature upon 
their brains. We are not pre- 
tending here to diseuss the qualifi- 
cations of the poet, as the singer, 
distinguished from the artist who 
writes prose fictions. Imaginative 
power is essential to both; the dif- 
ference lies rather in the kind of 
sensibility awakened by the objects 
to which imagination is directed in 
the two cases, and consequent upon 
this sensibility in the degree of 
relative importance assigned to par- 
ticular details. And we know no 
better test of the value of any 
poetic composition than just to turn 
it into prose. Lose, of course, it 
will, if the poetic form be the 
result of genuine inspiration; but 
it will yield as its residuum the 
sterling ore of which the 

Cup of gold, 
All rich and rough with stories of the 

Gods, 
was framed, if a poet had the 
making of it. It is the nature of 
the kind to work in gold with more 
or less alloy; and the rich and 
jewelled form is only the fit 
adornment of what is itself the most 
precious of materials. Strip 4 
genuine poem, however slight, of 
its metrical arrangement, of its 
merely ornamental similes—merci- 
lessly throw it into the melting-pot, 
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and reduce it, so far as it is pos- 
sible, to pure thought as yet un- 
expressed in language—coneeive it 
as it rose in vision before the poet’s 
mind, ere his tongue had Gtted it to 
articulate speech, and it will be 
found that there still remains a 
precious seed implicitly containing, 
and capable of again evolving, all 
the beauty that has been destroyed : 
or subject it to a process more 
capable of practical application, and 
translate it into a foreign tongue, 
all its grace of form necessarily 
vanishes ; but under the most dis- 
advantageous circumstances, there 
remains the fresh aspect of some 
fact of life, some object of nature, 
which stirred the poet into song. 
We do not of course propose to 
institute this kind of test as the 
standard of the relative merits of 
particular poems; but no poem 
that utterly breaks down under the 
test can be a true poem, can be 
anything but an imposture, a 
Brummagem counterfeit; and it 
would certainly be a safe rule for a 
young poet to publish nothing that 
would not stand this test. 

It is remarkable that of the 
great quantity of verse that the 
war has elicited, so little is tole- 
rable. There is one noble excep- 
tion in the small volume entitled 
La Nation Boutiquiere, by Henry 
and Franklin Lushington, published 
about eighteen months ago. A 
volume of more genuine poetry, of 
the political and military order, we 
know not; and the preface by the 
elder of the two accomplished bro- 
thers—who has since died in the 
prime of life, but late enough to 
have left a name that neither men 
of letters nor men whose souls glow 
with sympathy for political liberty 
and political justice will easily let 
die—is, to our thinking, the finest 
political essay that: the English 
9 has for many years sent out, 
oth in style and thought. Besides 
this volume, a few of the war son- 
nets published by Mr. Alexander 
Smith and Mr. Sydney Dobell 


jointly, were specimens of high 
merit. But generally the news- 
paper correspondents gave a far 
more vivid and life-like picture of 
the battles—far more spirited repre- 
sentations of all ‘the pride, pomp, 
cireumstance of glorious war’—far 
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more appalling photographs of the 
misery and suffering of the cam 

and of the trenches, of the hospita 
and the field of death; while the 
letters of the soldiers themselves, 
published in great numbers in the 
earlier portions of the campaign, 
tell us those details of their own 
feelings, of their military spirit, 
their religious hopes, and their 
domestic longings, which throw into 
the shade all attempts on the part 
of the poets to realize them by in- 
vention. Mr. Tennyson is unques- 
tionably a poet of far higher order 
than Mr. Eampbell, and his poem 
on the Balaklava charge is not un- 
worthy of him; but it would, we 
think, be rash to prophesy for it 
anything like the same popularity 
as has been attained by Hohealinden 
and The Battle of the Baltic. Many 
of the volumes now before us con- 
tain poems on the great events of 
the war; and there is this merit in 
the mere fact of selecting these sub- 
jects, that they may be presumed 
to have been written from that 
genuine interest in the events and 
the men who took part in them, 
from which scarce any Englishmen 
or Englishwomen were free. Among 
the authors of these poems, Mr. 
Gerald Massey has received from 
the contemporary press the most 
flattering notices. One eminent 
journal, an established authority in 
poetical criticism, tells its readers 
that his Glimpses of the War ‘forms 
the most spirited accompaniment to 
the whole tale of the late war, that 
has been produced by any of our 
English minstrels,’ This, perhaps, 
is not very high praise, if the lan- 
guage be strictly interpreted, ex- 
cluding comparison with all the 
exceptions which we have noted 
above to the general flatness of the 
war poems. But a monthly maga- 
zine of some reputation improves on 
this, by saying that ‘some of these 
are magnificent war-strains, equal- 
ling anything anctent or modern’— 
praise which, if justified, would cer- 
tainly leave Mr. Massey little to 
desire—less to aim after. We de- 
rive this information from a long 
list of flattering criticisms appended 
to the volume by Mr. Massey, en- 
titled Craigerook Castle, and pub- 
lished last autumn. Let us test the 
poet and his critics by his poem on 
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the Balaklava Charge, No. viii. of 
the Glimpses of the War. The 
poem is in the form of an address, 
elivered, it would appear, in the 
course of the charge, by the com- 
manding officer— at least, by one 
who took part in it. It is a kind 
of accompaniment of talk or song 
to the action. We fancy those 
men said little to one another, and 
that the Earl of Cardigan said less, 
after the final order was once given 
to the Light Brigade. What passed 
in their hearts is probably supposed 
here by Mr. Massey to be uttered 
aloud, which, in the first place, is 
an awkward ‘ poetical’ artifice, en- 
tailing in this particular instance 
the additional mistake of converting 
British cavalry soldiers into stage 
heroes soliloquizing in verse. A 
little expenditure of ingenuity would 
have enabled Mr. Massey to avoid 
this error; and it is the worse error 
in him because, whatever talent for 
poetry of a certain kind he may 
possess, he does not exhibit the 
faintest trace of dramatic talent, 
and can no more talk like a British 
dragoon than Sergeant-Major Smith 
of the Hussars could write his poems. 
Already in the choice of this form 
there is indicated a complete absence 
of any imaginative realization of the 
action he undertakes to record. We 
beg Mr. Massey to understand us. 
It is the specific charge of the 
British Light Cavalry at Bala- 
klava that he is writing about, not 
an ideal charge of ideal cavalry, 
in no time and at no place, and 
belonging to no particular country. 
What the British cavalry soldier 
could and would by no possibility 
say in substance, Mr. omer has 
no business to make him say, and 
he would not have made him talk 
to himself or his comrades what 
follows, if Balaklava had been to 
him a reality, or anything more 
than an Astley’s Theatre pageant of 
men of straw. Lord Cardigan has 
talked enough since, but he did not 
start the Light Brigade with this lilt: 
Sit proud in your saddles! grip tighter 
each blade ! 
We ride, ho, we ride a magnificent 
raid ! 
Today win a glory that never shall 
fade. : 
Old England for ever! Hurrah! 


We doubt whether any man in 
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those two lines of horsemen thought 
they were riding ‘a magnificent raid’ 
—thought of glory or of country 
in the ‘ old England for ever’ sense, 
—or of anything but of the stern 
necessity of obeying a mad and 
reckless order, of the death into 
which they were rushing, the loved 
ones whose faces they were never 
more to see, and the foe before 
them. These were most likely the 
thoughts which swelled their hearts 
as their lips closed with a tight set, 
and they looked straight before 
them over that mile and a half of 
country across which they had to 
ride in the teeth of the iron storm. 
But Mr. Massey was thinking of the 
jolly excitement of a rush of six 
undred horsemen with plumes 
waving, sabres high in the air, 
trumpets blowing the charge, horses 
neighing, and the spectators cheer- 
ing on the gallant race. Did Mr. 
Massey ever ride a steeple-chase, or 
did he ever see one ridden? Let 
him ask one of the riders what he 
thinks about when he comes to the 
fence and ditch that he is pretty 
sure will throw him; let him oe 
even the rowers in a boat-race what 
they think about when they see 
their rival bow-and-bow with them. 
If they tell him that they have any 
thoughts to expend upon glory, or 
the magnificence of their efforts, we 
will allow some slight chance that 
the British dragoon at Balaklava 
thought—not spoke, be it remem- 
bered—the sentiments put into his 
mouth by Mr. Massey. But nothing 
short of a written Sicleclionstenal 
sealed, and delivered in the presence 
of witnesses, by all the survivors of 
the Balaklava charge, shall make us 
believe that the sentiments which 
follow belong in any shape, prose or 
verse, thought or speech, to the 
British dragoon :— 


Oh the lightning of life ! 
of steeds ! 
Great thoughts burn within us like fiery 
seeds, 
Swift to flame out a red fruitage of 
deeds. 
Old England for ever! Hurrah! 


O the wild joy of Warriors going to die, 
All Sword, and all Flame, with our brows 
lifted high! 
Ride on, happy band, for thy glory 
swims nigh. 
Old England for ever! Hurrah! 


O the thunder 
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Chariots of fire in the dark of death 
stand ; 

Down thro’ the battle-cloud reaches a 
Hand 


To crown all who die for their own dear 
land. 


Old England for ever! Hurrah! 


Whether the peculiar assignment 
of capital letters to some of the 
noun-substantives in these verses 
adds any peculiar force or beauty to 
them, we are not prepared to decide, 
not precisely knowing what the 
effect intended may be. But if this 
is the sort of war-poetry that ‘ equals 
anything ancient or modern,’ all we 
can say is, that ancient and modern 
war-poetry must have been all 
written by persons who knew no 
more of war, of the spirit of battles, 
and the feelings of soldiers, than a 
tailor can learn at Astley’s, which 
we take to be upon the whole not a 
reliable source of military history. 
We cite all this stuff, as it appears 
to us, not to disprove Mr. Massey’s 
claim to the praise he has received 
from his critics, who no doubt 


have their sufficient reason for their 
opinions, but to illustrate a prevail- 


ing habit of writing poems on 
subjects which the writer makes no 
attempt to conceive truly. So long 
as a certain amount of sounding 
lines and unusual phrases can be 
put together, no matter whether the 
subject is presented or not, the 
object seems to be attained. We 
believe in this particular case Mr. 
Massey has far too much talent not 
to perceive at once that his poem, 
put into the mouth of a cavalry 
soldier charging at Balaklava, is a 
ludicrous absurdity; but it never 
once occurred to him that truth of 
representation was just the one 
fundamental quality of a poem, just 
the one function of imagination, 
without which all the ornaments of 
poetry are so much tawdry finery, 
and the office of imagination so much 
depravation of good sense and per- 
version of history. We are not 
criticising his poem except from one 
point of view—its utter falsity of 
representation, or we should object 
to such puerile misuse of language 
as ‘great thoughts burning like 
Jiery seeds, a species of seed of 
which we have no instance, except 
in the case of grains of cayenne or 
capsicum seeds; and we should 
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object on critical grounds to a gen- 
tleman making seeds of any kind 
‘flame out’ any fruitage— much 
more—red fruitage of deeds. But 
thus it is. One falseness leads to 
another. The neglect of the first 
great law of imagination naturally 
leads a man to neglect all its minor 
proprieties ; and he who cares not 
to represent a great historic fact 
truly, to the best of his power, will 
be little likely to care whether his 
details of phrase represent anything 
in heaven or earth. And yet Mr. 
Massey has some of the gifts of the 
poet in no mean ——. If he 
would always rigorously ask himself 
whether he had anything to say 
before he said it,—if he would bind 
himself over to eschew tawdry finery 
of phrase, and would remember that 
truth is the first and highest object 
of poetry, and that metaphors and 
similes are worth less than nothing 
if not true, he would by strenuous 
labour and self-restraint reach a 
place among English poets which, 
on his present system, we tell him 
emphatically—and the more em- 
phatically because the press gene- 
rally has done nothing but foster all 
his bad tendencies—he has little 
chance of ever reaching. His range 
of thought, his power of imaginative 
sympathy, is at present very limited ; 
he does not know enough of either 
human life or the face of nature to 
furnish the substance of any large 
amount of poetry ; and his art is not 
advanced enough to make what 
knowledge he has of so much use to 
him as it should be. The lesson he 
has mainly to learn is, that the 
beauty in life and nature after 
which he seeks is to be found in life 
and nature, and not put there by his 
fancy ; that the language in which 
he seeks to express the beauty that 
fascinates him is not subject to his 
caprices, but is ruled by laws as 
stern and unbending as nature her- 
self,—laws not to be broken with 
impunity, but in obedience to which 
the greatest minds have found a 
perfect freedom. Mr. Massey must 
enlarge his ee vastly, and 
his range of thought must stretch 
almost beyond the visible and intel- 
lectual universe, before he will find 
any real occasion for innovating on 
the English language. At present 
he uses strange forms of phrase 
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and commits solecisms in grammar 
because he does not know the capa- 
cities of that noble instrument, the 
English language. He is like a 
— who has been at a kind of 

igh-Life-below-Stairs feast of the 
poet’s valetry, and has stolen the 
scraps that have fallen from ‘my 
Lord Duke’ and ‘my Lady Charlotté!’ 
All this must be mended, and he 
may gain a rank worth having in 
our literature. Meanwhile, he can 
sometimes write with true feeling, 
and occasionally with great felicity 
of phrase and melody of rhythm. 
His ‘Ode to Miss Nightingale’ would 
have been more striking if he had 
been more determined to make every 
phrase mean something definite, and 
to use the simplest phrases that 
would express his meaning. But 
with its faults both of conception 
and of form, its jauntiness of tone, 
and its want of sustained indivi- 
duality of treatment, it is a lyric of 
great merit and promise :— 


You brave, you bonny Nightingale, 
You are no summer Bird ; 

Your music sheathes an Army’s wail 
That pierces like a Sword. 

All night she sings, brave Nightingale, 
With her breast against the thorn ; 

Her saintly patience doth not fail, 
She keepeth watch till morn. 


Ah, sing, you bonniest Bird of God, 
The night is sad and long ; 

To dying ears—to broken hearts— 
You sing an Angel's song ! 

She sings, she sings, brave Nightingale, 
And weary warrior souls 

Are caught up into Slumber’s heaven, 
And lapped in Love’s warm folds. 

Osing, Osing! brave Nightingale, 
And at your magic note 

Upon Life’s sea victoriously 
The sinking soul will float. 

O sing, O sing! brave Nightingale, 
And lure them back again, 

Whose path is lost and spirit crost, 
Tn dark wild woods of Pain. 

She sings, she sings, brave Nightingale, 
She breathes a gracious balm ; 

Her presence breaks the waves of war, 
She smiles them into calm. 

She sings, she sings, brave Nightingale, 
Of auld Langsyne and Home ; 

And life grows light, the world grows 

bright, 

And blood runs rich with bloom. 


Day unto day her dainty hands 
Make Life’s soiled temples clean, 

And there’s a wake of glory where 
Her spirit pure hath been. 
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At midnight, thro’ that shadow-land, 

Her living face doth gleam ; 

The dying kiss her shadow, and 

The Dead smile in their dream. 

Brave Bird of Love, in Life’s sweet May, 

She rose up from the feast, 

To shine above our Banner, 

Like God’s Angel in the East. 

Brave Bird of Life, wave healing wings 
O’er that gray Land o’ the Dead ; 
God’s heaven lie round you like a shield, 

Earth’s blessings on your head. 

If Mr. Massey wants a proof of 
the value of truth, or what we have 
previously termed individuality of 
representation in poetry, let him 
a any of his friends which are 
the best four lines in this poem. 
We will guarantee that the four 
selected are these— 

At midnight through that shadow-land 

Her living face doth gleam ; 

The dying kiss her shadow, and 

The Dead smile in their dream. 


And they owe their beauty solely 
to the striking trait conveyed in the 
words we have marked with italics, 
which is copied from the newspaper 
correspondence of the time, to the 
best of our recollection. The last 
line is obscure, though we suppose it 
means that there is a smile upon 
the face of the dead, as though 
they had fallen asleep in a happy 
dream. Before parting with Mr. 
Massey, we would protest against 
the notion that our remarks are 
intended as any complete estimate 
of his powers, much less as a com- 
plete criticism of his last volume of 
poems. We repeat that we are not 
reviewing books or deciding the 
claims of authors in this paper, but 
merely selecting texts from a few 
books of verse recently published, 
for some elementary remarks on 
poetry. It would be most unjust 
to the writers we happen to 
mention, to mistake a partial fault- 
finding criticism for a eomprehen- 
sive estimate of their powers, or 4 
balanced judgment of their produc- 
tions. 

Thus, in seleeting for a text, from 
one of the volumes before us, a 
poem on the loss of the Birken- 
head, we have no intention of offer- 
ing it as a fair imen of the 
writer's powers. e do not think 
he was mtended by nature for a 
poet ; nor does he seem to have cul- 
tivated the art of writing poetry to 
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such a point as sometimes men of 
imitative talent and a taste for poetry 
are a - our day, — good 

try of all ages and kinds is acces- 
Eble, to reach. We seleet this par- 
ticular poem for comment, because 
it furnishes the most striking illus- 
tration of the necessity of our 
truism, that when a man has nothing 
to say, he had better not say it. If 
the writer had asked himself before 
he wrote, or at least before he pub- 
lished, his poem, whetherhe hadsuch 
a sense of that terrible catastrophe, 
ennobled by heroism, the sublimity 
of which only strikes us the more 
because it seemed the natural 
and effortless attribute of British 
soldiers under good officers,—such 
an impression of the scene, with all 
its overwhelming characteristics of 
terror and of grandeur, of pictorial 
splendour and of moral beauty, as 
to justify him in attempting to 
record it for the benefit of his 
countrymen and the glory of the 
actors in the tragedy, perhaps he 
would have been content to leave 
it with no loftier monument, no 
more lasting inscription, than the 
memorable words uttered in the 
House of Lords by the Duke of 
Wellington. It was indeed one of 
those events, numerous enough in 
history and in personal experience, 
which paralyse rather than excite 
the powers of imagination, by the 
conseiousness how weak words are 
to express the unutterable terror 
and pathos of the scene, while yet 
they tempt the poet by the attrac- 
tion of a realized ideal that far 
transcends his own stretch of inven- 
tion. The true poet would either 
leave the actual scene entirely to 
the imagination of his readers, and 
exhaust his power of language in 
some few mighty lines, bringing 
out in massive monumental sim- 
plicity and foree the moral signifi- 
cance and national interest of the 
soldiers’ act ; or, if he tried to paint 
the scene, would do it so that we 
who read his description should go 
through the horrors of that night 
with those who were there—should 
start with them at the shock which 
broke their last shumber on earth, 
—should awake to the sudden 
certainty that a horrible death 
stared us in the face,—should be 
nerved with them to that simple 
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submission to an orderly passive- 
ness which was the most marvellous 
characteristic of the whole drama,— 
and should wait with them those 
long hours, each moment of which 
must have seemed drawn out to a 
secular duration, while they held 
death at bay, with no hope of 
finally escaping, but knowing their 
duty as men and soldiers, and 
unconscious—which is the sublimest 
trait of all—that they were all that 
time presenting a spectacle on 
which the angels of Heaven must 
have looked down with admiring 
sympathy. Now let us see how 
much of this the writer of the poem 
we are commenting on has realized 
with his imagination, how much he 
has felt of the awful but beautiful 
poem, that life under one of its com- 
monest incidents—a shipwreck — 
was presenting on the world’s stage, 
not without scenic accompaniments 
of mere physical grandeur, striking 
enough in themselves to have fur- 
nished the material of a great poem. 
He dashes in medias res, as if the 
whole scene were before him. 
Thus he spake, in tone collected, 
‘Quickly, soldiers, to the poop |” 
Thus their colonel,—thus directed, 
Thither mount the scattered troop. 
‘Here fall in.’ In serried column, 
Straightway, rank and file unite, 
Hushed in silence, stern and solemn, 
Shadowed o’er by middle night. 
Thus, in wonted order planted, 
Calmly they confront the foe, 
Gravely, but with mien undaunted, 
Looking on the sea below, 
Where no rival ensign, streaming, 
Floats o’er hostile ship unfurled. 
Speckless, in the moonlight gleaming, 
Watery folds are round them curled, 
Moonlight its smooth mirror glazing, 
Coldly gleams the quiet bay, 
Like a serpent coldly gazing 
On its fascinated prey. 
And, as with a serpent, vainly 
Might the spell-bound victim cope, 
Well the doomed brigade, and plainly, 
Know, that nought is left for hope. 
Well they know that yawning ocean 
Soon shall start from seeming sleep, 
Suddenly with whirlpool motion 
Whelming them in lowest deep; 
Yet not less the serried column, 
Steadfast stands, and unappalled, 
Hushed in silence, stern and sulemn, 
As by magic charm enthralled. 


So far good; we have been told 


simply in these thirty-two lines that 
the colonel told his men to fall in, 
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that they fell in, and gazed on the 
sea ‘ speckless,’ whatever that may 
mean, ‘in the moonlight gleaming,’ 
knowing well ‘that nought is left 
for hope;’ in plain English, that 
there was no hope left. No in- 
genuity can make more of the infor- 
mation given, than these few words 
tell with equal force and power of 
painting. The image of the ocean 
compared to ‘a serpent coldly gazing 
on its fascinated prey,’ is open to 
the double objection of grievously 
diminishing the terror of the situa- 
tion, and grievously libelling the 
calm obedience of the soldiers. The 
true imagination—the faculty which 
would have made the scene present 
to the mind of the writer as if he 
had been one of the doomed com- 
pany himself, would have saved him 
from this double mistake. But to 
proceed. He is started off by the 
shrase ‘magic charm’ in the last 
ine, to ask 
Else, how could men of mortal 
Mould, in chill suspense, await 
On Eternity’s dark portal, 
Glared at by triumphant Fate ? 


What they are ‘awaiting,’ the sen- 
tence does not inform us, and we 
therefore presume that it is modern 
English for wait. But that is a 
trifle. What is more important to 
notice is, that this solution of the 
‘magic charm’ is final as regards 
the present writer. For he goes on 
to Sans at considerable length 
the comparative ease of heroism in 
meeting death and facing danger 
under opposite circumstances ; then 
puts the contrast thus :— 


But, in still expectance, bidden 
Horror’s grisly form to brave 
In his inmost lair, unhidden 
3y the pale transparent wave ! 
But, while torpor slowly curdles 
Life’s stagnating stream, to stand, 
Watching how Destruction girdles 
Closelier their devoted band, 
Watching here and there an eddy, 
Whose thin flakes of foam reveal 
That the prowling shark already 
Snuffs from far his promised meal, 
Watching thus, as sheep to slaughter 
Mutely led, their turn abide, 
Watching till the riven water 
Gulph them in its volvent tide! 


In which description note that the 
presence of sharks is the only fact 
expressed in intelligible sensuous 
images ; that the last thing an actor 
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or a spectator of such a scene would 
think of would be such notions as 
‘ Horror's grisly form,’ or ‘ Destruc- 
tion,’ or any such cold abstractions 
and personifications; that all his 
senses would be absorbed by the 
terrible enemies that were let loose 
upon that devoted band, in forms, 
alas! too real to be abstracted, too 
grimly literal to be personified. Nor 
do we feel that the familiar image 
of ‘sheep to slaughter mutely led,’ 
adds much to the imaginative gran- 
deur of a scene which resembles a 
common shambles in nothing but the 
fact of death, while the heroic self- 
restraint of the men is again by 
this simile distorted into a brute 
incapacity of resistance or complaint. 
Sure we are that sheep and their 
butchers would have been the last 
analogy that the real scene would 
have suggested. And we know no 
other test for the fitness of an image. 
But after this contrast of the position 
of the men who are meeting death 
in this shipwreck with that of men 
who face it heroically on the battle- 
field, we expect the motive spring of 
the former heroism to be touched. 
Not at all; we are simply informed 
of what we knew before :— 
Oh! beneath that lingering anguish 
Stoic’s iron nerve might fail,— 
Stanchest resolution languish ; 
Unrebuked, might terror wail. 

There is the sort of ‘makeshift’ with 
which the want of any imaginative 
realization of a scene is compensated. 
The story seems to be proceeding, 
but nothing that adds a feature, or a 
colour, or a shade, is given: words! 
words! ‘an infinite deal of no- 
thing.’ And now the whole story, 
except the final catastrophe, is 
told; and, supposing the reader to 
know nothing more of the troops 
that were on the Birkenhead when 
she struck than he has learnt from 
this poem,—to have realized the 
scene only so far as this writer's 
word-painting has enabled him to 
realize it,—to have had his sym- 
pathies excited by no other percep- 
tion of the nobility of the men and 
the sublime circumstances of their 
last moments than he has gained 
from the verses we have cited, 
would he care more for the final 
catastrophe than if he read in a 
newspaper paragraph that ‘the 
Birkenhead, steam-frigate, was un- 
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fortunately lost on the —th instant 
on the east coast of Africa. The 
conduct of the troops on board was 
excellent: they waited in perfect 
order and quiet, in obedience to their 
colonel, till the women and children 
were got out in the boats, with as 
ey of the passengers as the boats 
would hold. Those who could swim 
then attempted to make for the 
shore; the rest were drowned on 
the breaking up of the vessel.’ ? 
Would he in ck oommenrnnaale’ For 
this pn stating facts in the 
simplest outline, with no pretension 
to give either the pictorial or the 
moral grandeur of the scene, would 
leave his imagination free to fill up 
the picture, and his heart free to 
vent its natural emotions; while the 
lines we have quoted shock the 
imagination and chill the sympa- 
thies. Here is the catastrophe ; and 
we cannot certainly charge the poet 
with any inequalities of style. 


But not less the troop, unshrinking, 
Stand, while yet endures the wreck, 
Nor, when filling fast, and sinking, 
Low it leans with toppling deck, 
When, with groan like crash of thunder, 
Overstrained by lengthened lunge, 
Poop from prow is torn asunder, 
Breaking down with headlong 
plunge,— 
Not e’en then, by cry or murmur, 
Nature’s agony is marked, 
Not more stout of heart, nor firmer, 
Were they when at first embarked, 
When, by shouting crowds attended, 
Up the transport’s side they sprung, 
Than when now, their voyage ended, 
Down the gaping chasm flung. 
Sound of grief or fear, none utter ; 
Only, rising wild and shrill, 
Comes a wailing from the cutter, 
Which their wives and children fill. 
And that lonely shriek in quiet 
Soon is hushed of speechless woe, 
When the waves, recalled from riot, 
Smoothly o'er the buried flow, 
Bubbling, as they mantle o’er them, 
With their victims’ dying breath, 
Gasped, while low the vortex bore 
them 
In the stifling gripe of death. 


If we venture to say that the 
ypttions thing we have found in 
Mrs. Phillipson’s volume, entitled 
Lonely Hours, is her own portrait 
by Hayter, at the beginning, we 
merely intend to imply that the 

rtrait is very pretty, and that we 
ave only glanced at one or two of 


Mrs. Phillipson’s ‘Lonely Hours.’ 
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the poems, which strikingly exem- 
plify our remark that a large class 
of verse-writers have nothing to 
say, and substitute words for sense. 
How can Mrs. Phillipson suppose 
that the public can be interested, 
for instance, in the following state- 
ment, which forms the only infor- 
mation she gives about the persons 
of the poem, entitled ‘Scenes from 
Life’— 
I see upon a grassy lawn 
Two youthful maiden forms ; 
Each in their spring's resplendent dawn 
Unshaken by life's storms ! 
I hear their converse low and sweet, 
And mark their sunny air ; 
That grassy bank is desolate, 
And they’re no longer there ! 


Within that narrow fir-grove shade 
I hear their footsteps sound ; 

Their laughter by the breeze convey’d 
Towards the green fields round! 

I see their floating dresses pass, 
At evening’s solemn hour, 

Now waves o’er one the churchyard 

grass, 

The worm was in the flower! 

Yet side by side those sisters grew, 
Their haunts, their hearts the same ; 

With feelings to each other true, 
Despite their kindred’s blame ! 

They gazed upon the sunset skies 
With the deep love of youth, 

And fancied all beneath their eyes 
Was fraught with love and truth ! 


Alas! alas! those sunny themes 
Have long been with the dead, 

And Hope and Joy’s delusive dreams 
From both poor hearts have fled ! 

Love was the guide of those pure hours, 
The sunshine round their way ; 

But even from Earth’s loveliest bowers 
False Love is apt to stray! 


We say nothing about the slipshod 
language which talks of ‘ spring’s 
resplendent dawn unshaken by 
storms,’ of ‘sunny themes that have 
long been with the dead,’ though 
we were not aware that ‘ themes’ 
were destined to coexist with us in 
Hades; but what we complain of 
is that the two youthful ladies in 
this picture have no individual 
features by which we can possibly, 
however quick our sympathies ma 

be to gentle feelings, be interested. 
Miss A and Miss B are bodiless 
abstractions for us, as they must 
have been to Mrs. Phillipson while 
she was writing these verses. She 
may have had some real case with 
individual traits dimly in her eye 
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while writing, but she had no real 
sense of the fact; and she con- 
sequently writes so weakly and in 
such general terms as to entirely 
fail in awakening any interest, any 
feeling whatever but weariness, in 
her readers. 

Here, too, in another poem, 
called ‘ The Nun’, are clearly shown 
the fatal effects on poetry of 
writing without realizing the scenes, 
the persons, and their speech under 
actual circumstances. If Mrs. 
Phillipson had but asked herself 
what was the usual language of a 
young gentleman when he despairs 
of succeeding in his suit to a young 
lady, and rather than subject her 
to the persecution of her relatives, 
buries Lis passion in his own 
bosom; and if, in addition to this 
knowledge of the expression the 
thoughts of a lover would take on 
such an occasion, she wished to 
excite in her readers an interest in 
the young gentleman, and not to 
represent him as a simpleton who 
could not express himself, could she 
have put such language as this into 
his mouth— 


Oh! I felt it then, and I feel it now, 

It was hard indeed to thy will to bow ; 

For I'd friends most anxious to urge my 
claim, 

I'd earthly honours and a noble name ; 

Broad lands, and all that would quickly 
move 

And obtain thy parents’ speedy love. 

Much as they priz’d thee, thy fate were 
seal’ d, 

If once thy secret to them revealed ! 


The struggle was hard, but the will was 
strong, 

Though the love of self did the fight 
prolong ; 

Bat ’twas vanquish’d; for, oh! I could 
not bear 

To cast o'er thy forehead a shade of care, 

To dim the light of those beauteous 
eyes, 

Or fill thy spirit with ceaseless sighs. 

*Twere much more natural—better far, 

The strong should suffer, than thou, 


sweet star! 


I gave the promise—then turn’d away 

To hide the anguish that in me lay. 

My heart throbb’d loud, and I dared 
not speak, 

Though the will was stubborn, the flesh 
was weak ; s 
And I dreaded lest thou, my own, 

should’st see 


The all I had yielded for love of thee ! 
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Hadst thou dreamt of my sorrow wild 
and deep, 

’Twould have haunted the dreams of thy 
peaceful sleep! 

’Twould have cast a shade o’er thy 
morning hours, 

And blighted the radiance of Spring’s 
sweet flowers ; 

Have sown with sadness the land of 
light 

8 a out by Fancy before thy sight ; 
ave dimm'd the rapture of Love's 
young dream, 

And reveal’d thee Sorrow’s painful 
gleam ; 

Have broken, in short, through the 
blissful spell 

Which circled thy footsteps wherever 
they fell! 


If this is the language of a lover, 
it is of a lover who has learnt a sort 
of Euphuistic jargon that is as in- 
consistent with true passion or feel- 
ing of any kind as it is with good 
sense. Fancy the bathos of that 
close of the second verse— 

’*Twere much more natural—better far, 
The strong should suffer, than thou, 
sweet star ! 

Then the last verse is one tissue 
of weak, false, incoherent images. 
The man intends to say simply that 
if the woman for whom he made the 
sacrifice had dreamt of the greatness 
of that sacrifice, it would have sad- 
dened her joy at her own release. 
But, like the lady in the fairy tale, 
who cannot open her mouth to speak 
without a shower of pearls and 
jewels of all kinds instead of words, 
he cannot express his meaning for 
the crowd of fine things that he has 
to utter, not one of which, by the 
bye, is anything better than a most 
hackneyed poetical commonplace ; 
and finally, as if he felt that he was 
getting tiresome, like a popular 
orator when he has exhausted his 
rhetorical resourcesand his audience, 
he brings himself up with that won- 
derful bathos— 

Have broken, in short, through the 
blissful spell 

Which circled thy footsteps wherever 
they fell ! 

What a queer notion of the real 
value of poetical imagery a lady 
must have who winds up her pas- 
sionate expansion of the one funda- 
mental idea, the fruit and flower 
upon the stem of her poetry, with 
such a colloquial phrase as in short, 
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always expressing, as it does, that 
the speaker is conscious of havin 
said too much upon a subject, an 
yet does not exactly know how to 
eave off withaclimax. We cannot 
be surprised that where such viola- 
tions of the higher and essential 
traths of poetry are not avoided, 
the minor proprieties of mar 
and rhyme should be treated de haut 
en bas, and that the verse should 
eens halt. How does Mrs. 
Phillipson’s ear, for instance, allow 
her to insert a pure iambic verse in 
the midst of these cantering rhythms? 
or does she consider these two verses 
of a similar rhythm— 
For I'd friends most anxious to urge my 
claim, 
I'd earthly honours and a noble name. 
If she left out the article a, the 
verse would run smoothly enough, 
and the grammar would not be 
violated. We wonder what she 


would think if any one wrote to her, 
even in a familiar letter, so awkward 
a phrase as ‘moving and obtaining 
thy parents’ speedy love,’ or suc 

an imperfect sentence as ‘if once 
thy secret to them revealed,’ though, 


indeed, the absolute construction is 
not uncommon in very concise ex- 
pressions, if Mrs. Phillipson’s style 
were what it certainly is not. Then 
we do not talk in English, even in 
colloquial English, of ‘revealing 
thee a thing,’ but of revealing to 
thee ; and in no English, colloquial 
or poetic, can we understand se 
the same event could do all the won- 
derful things attributed to it in the 
last of the four verses we have 
quoted, even if we allowed the possi- 
bility of any event performing the 
incomprehensible feat of ‘revealing 
thee sorrow’s painful gleam,’ not in 
the least knowing what sort of 
gleam sorrow’s is, nor how any gleam 
can be painful, exeept to weak eyes. 
In the verse next to the one last 
quoted, we find a false rhyme and 
an atrocious vulgarism together— 

The idol was shattered, and never again 


Could I build up another to worship the 
same, 


where the same stands for like the 
former. False rhymes, indeed, seem 
this lady’s favourite caprice. In the 
very next verse we have seem rhym- 
mg to been, and mine to time. 
Surely Mrs. Phillipson would not 


Mr. Edmund Peel’s Sonnets. 
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be the worse for very elementary 
lessons in English composition. 

There seems to be an opinion very 
prevalent among the writers of verse- 
volumes, that the sonnet is especially 
exempted from any necessity of 
being imaginative, either in sub- 
stance or in language; that its dif- 
ficulties of construction are so great, 
we suppose, as to render it sufficient 
triumph for the sonneteer if he can 
get his fourteen lines to run smooth, 
and rhyme in due sequence, without 
caring whether the thought they 
express is one fit to be expressed in 
verse, or even worth expressing at 
all. The example of our great 
writers of sonnets will scarcely bear 
out this claim of that particular form 
of poetry to immunity from the laws 
of try; though undoubtedly, 
Shahepeann Milton, and Words- 
worth, who are pre-eminent among 
English writers of sonnets, are among 
the most philosophical thinkers, as 
well as the greatest poets, our 
country has produced, and have in- 
stinctively felt that the sonnet was 
not a form that admitted of the free 
play of fancy, or of any large use of 
the ornaments of poetry. Their 
sonnets, generally speaking, unfold 
a single weighty thought, a single 
impressive aspect of some living, 
concrete fact or object, in a group 
of co-ordinated images that make up 
a whole at once ‘simple, sensuous, 
and passionate.’ It would be impos- 
sible for any person to misunder- 
stand the essentially imaginative 
character of these works, who did 
not begin by misunderstanding the 
fanction of the imagination, and by 
confounding it with the wholly sub- 
ordinate and ministerial function of 
fancy. Mr. Edmund Peel, however, 
seems to be one of those persons ; 
and to carry his notions of the 
exemption of the sonnet from the 
laws of poetry to such an extent that 
he employs upon it neither his 
imagination, nor his fancy, nor his 
intellect, in any sense or degree. 
Our readers will remember the 
sonnet in which Wordsworth de- 
scribes the various characteristics of 
previous sonnet writers ; as also the 
series in which he speaks of his 
favourite poets, and his favourite 
characters in their works, ending 
with these charmingly finishe 
lines— 
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The gentle lady married to the Moor 
And heavenly Una with her milk-white 
lamb. 


Now Mr. Peel addresses a sonnet 
to Mr. Tennyson, enumerating va- 
rious well-known poems by the 
laureate, and asking why he buries 
himself in silence. he notion 
might have led to a sonnet of feli- 
citous criticism like those of Words- 
worth’s to which we have alluded, 
and we should have had in weighty 
and picturesque phrase the leading 
characteristics of Mr. Tennyson’s 
principal poems ; what we actually 
get is about as poetical and about 
as critical as so many lines printed 
off from the index to Mr. Tennyson's 
poems. Here it is:— 
O for another, such another strain, 
As bowed the gentle Dora to the ground ! 
As made one Garden evermore resound 
With joy, one Hall* of cruel wrong com- 
plain ! 
O thou that in the barge of woe and pain 
Didst gird with prayer the dying hero 
round 
To the calm region of Avilion bound, 
Tennyson, wherefore do we call in vain ? 
With great Ulysses doth thy spirit range 
The world beyond the flood, rounding 
the deep ? 
Mourn with CEnone over time and 
change ? 
Dream in the Lotos-land ? or shunning 
sleep 
(With ‘ Mariana in the moated grange’), 
Watch for the hope that cometh not, 
and weep ! 

If this is poetry, what is prose ? 
If this is worth printing and publish- 
ing, we may as well have all the 
notes of compliment that have ever 

assed between Mr. Peel and his 
riends at once set to verse, and 
issued in post octavo, with illus- 
trative portraits. Surely, if Mr. 
Peel had attended to our truism, 
and, having nothing to say, had not 
said it, the public would have been 
no losers. 

We might go on to any length to 
illustrate from the volumes before 
us the intellectual deficiencies of 
the writers, their utter ignorance of 
the first principles of poetry and of 
poetical composition. For the most 
part, however, they are harmless 
noodles, entertaining none but vir- 
tuous sentiments, and plainly not 
the victims of tempestuous passion 
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in any of its Protean forms of 
seductive beauty or lurid glory. 
Most of them would seem from 
their writings to be wanting even 
in the average share of ‘ animalism,’ 
healthy or morbid. But we find 
one gentleman, who writes Student 
of Christ Church, after the name of 
Edward Henry Pember, giving him- 
self the airs of a Don Giovanni, 
without the smallest provocation 
from any extra liveliness of imagi- 
nation or strength of feeling with 
which his nature has been endowed. 
Ile writes a poem, which he calls 
Marriage, but the proper title of 
which would be Meritorious Adul- 
tery, in which he tells us that— 


IT had a cottage, where I dwelt alone, 

Whose lawn sloped down with daisies to 
the sea ; 

And there I stood, while winds did 
roughly moan, 

And waves did writhe and struggle up 
to me. 


The cottage must have been situated 
in a botanical region hitherto un- 
explored by science, for the lawn 
up which waves ‘do writhe and 
struggle’ would not, in an ordinary 
experience, grow daisies. However, 
standing on this extra-mundane 
daisied lawn, like King Canute with 
the waves roaring round his feet, 
the student of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, beholds a ‘fairy boat,’ with 
‘wavering helm’ and ‘streaming 
sail,’ bearing as its freight ‘ a moody 
man and wan,’ with ‘a lady pale.’ 
‘The boat,’ he tells us, 


was fair and delicately built, 
A child begotten on some sunnier shore ; 


and then, forgetting that congruity 
is the law of images, except where 
incongruity dramatically marks a 
state of passionate agitation, adds 
that the child’s sails were silken, 
her prow gilt, and her sides azure. 
At one look from the lady as she 
floats by on the crazy boat, which 
is at once a boat anda child, our 
adventurous gownsman rushes into 
the water, ‘accoutred as he was’ 
(he does not tell us whether he was 
in cap and gown, or in shooting-coat 
and rustic déshabille), and the neat 
little allegory thus proceeds :— 
Ere eve we anchored on a peaceful lake ; 
I sat in dreams below the lady’s knee, 


* Query, Sam ’all of Coal-Hole celebrity. 
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And said, ‘I have left all things for thy 
sake— 

Oh, tell the story of thy days to me.’ 
The dark cold man stood forward on the 

prow, 

He neither heard nor cared: then 

answered she, : 
7 * * 
‘ My life is lost to his beyond all cure ; 
He must bide here, but oh! abide 
thou too! 
The hated bonds that shackle me, tho’ 
sure 
Are loose enough to let me turn to 
you.’ 

Perhaps the reader will conclude 
‘the bonds’ were not the only 
thing ‘loose’ in the case. But as 
nothing is complete, since the rage 
for Villikins and Dinah, without its 
‘moral;’ hence Mr. Pember—in 
the form of a query, addressed 
either to the reader or the authori- 
ties of Christ Church—says : 

Say, was it sin to stay and sweeten 
woe, 
Say, were it virtue to have clenched 
that pain. 
And left a soul, more bright than aught 
below, 
To writhe and darken in the storm 
again ? 
We should like to hear what Mr. 
Pember’s Dean would reply to this 
naive question. Pending that 
answer ex cathedrad, we venture to 
refer this ingenuous young Oxo- 
nian to the Ten Commandments, and 
to suggest to him that genius may 
gain some sort of toleration for 
immorality, but that verses at once 
more than ordinarily stupid and 
uncommonly immoral, are not tole- 
rated in the present day, even 
though their authors have not the 
official obligation to morality im- 
posed by a college Fellowship. So 
far as the mere poetry of this com- 
position is in question, Mr. Pember 
has made the not uncommon mis- 
take of confounding the cold trans- 
formations effected by a fancy 
stored with the commonplaces of 
the simile manufactory, with the 
genuine ‘fusing power of imagina- 
tion which clothes ideas in facts, 
and interpenetrates facts with ideas, 
so that life always mirrors itself to 
the true poet like the ‘swan on 
sweet St. Mary’s lake,’ which, as 
the most imaginative of philosophic 
poets tells us, ‘floats double swan 
and shadow.’ 
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Our task is nearly finished ; 
but, before we close, we wish 
to show that the land is not 
wholly barren from Dan to Beer- 
sheba. The year has produced Mrs, 
Browning’s Aurora Leigh, with- 
out any question the greatest of her 
works, and rich in beauties of high 
order and great variety. Neither 
our space nor our immediate 
object permits us to criticise this 

oem at present; for Mrs. Brown- 
ing is not ‘a little poet,’ nor would 
it be fair to lecture her on her 
faults of construction, and the occa- 
sional carelessness of her diction, 
unless we could at the same time 
do ample justice to the large 
development of her genius, her 
knowledge, and her taste, within 
the last few years. Then Mr. 
Coventry Patmore’s Second Part of 
The Angel in the House falls within 
the year, and though we have pre- 
viously expressed our opinion that 
this poem laboured under radical 
error of construction, it would be 
ridiculous to class Mr. Patmore 
among the poets whom we are 
entitled to lecture on the elements 
of their art ; his genius, his intellect, 
and his taste, have already been 
exhibited in forms that have won 
the admiring sympathy of those 
whose praise is fame, and that 
those who can appreciate poetry, 
the essential charm of which is the 
combination of the subtlest thought 
with the finest sensibility, profound 
reflection with the tenderest affec- 
tion, will not let die. Mr. Pat- 
more is among the few truly original 
writers of poetry living. But among 
the volumes now before us we find 
indications of a genuine feeling for 
poetry, and a power of producin 
poems which, if they are not cual 
are at least not unworthy copies of 
good originals; and to call them 
copies is going too far; they are 
rather the results of the strong 
impression made upon susceptible 
minds by the originals, and are, we 
should say, original studies moulded 
more or less consciously upon the 
style of particular favourite masters. 
Mr. W. C. Bennett, for instance, 
would perhaps never have written 
the best poems in the volume en- 
titled Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance, 
and other Poems, had not Mr. 
Tennyson written before him. But 
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it is impossible to deny the genuine 
pictorial power of the mind from 
which this description, that might 
stand for a translation into words of 
Titian’s Bacchus and Ariadne, in 
our National Gallery, proceeds :— 


Lo! wild flush’d faces reel before mine 


eyes, 

And furious revels, dances, and fierce 
glee, 

Are round me, tossing arms and leaping 
forms, 

Skin-clad and horny-hoofed, and hands 
that clash 

Shrill cymbals, and the stormy joy of 
flutes 

And horns, and blare of trumpets, and 
all hues 

Of Iris’ watery bow, on bounding 
nymphs, 

Vine-crown’d and thyrsus-sceptred, and 
one form, 

God of the roaring triumph, on a car 

Golden and jewel-lustred, carved and 
bossed, 

As by Hephestus, shouting, rolls along, 

Jocundand panther-drawn, and, through 
the sun, 

Down through the glaring splendour, 
with wild bound, 

Leaps, as he nears me, and a mighty 


cup, 
Dripping with odorous nectar, to my 


Ips 
Is raised, and mad sweet mirth—frenzy 


divine 

Is in my veins; hot love burns through 
mine eyes, 

And o’er the roar and rout, I roll along, 

Throned by the God, and lifted by his 
love 

Unto forgetfulness of mortal pains, 

Up to the prayers, and praise, and awe 
of earth. 


Perhaps a famous song of Shel- 
ley’s may have been echoing in Mr. 
Bennett's brain when he wrote this 
‘Summer Invocation ;’ but no one 
that was not a true poet could have 
reproduced the echo with such a 
sweet melody, and such delicate 
touches of his own. 


O gentle, gentle, summer:rain, 

Let not the silver lily pine, 
The drooping lily pine in vain 

To feel that dewy touch of thine ; 
To drink thy freshness once again, 
O gentle, gentle, summer rain. 


In heat, the landscape quivering lies ; 
The cattle pant beneath the tree ; 
Through parching air and purple skies, 

The earth looks up in vain for thee : 
For thee, for thes, it looks in vain, 
O gentle, gentle, summer rain, 
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Come thou and brim themeadow streams, 
And soften all the hills with mist ; 

O falling dew, from burning dreams, 
By thee, shall herb and flower bekiss’d: 

And earth shall bless thee yet again, 

O gentle, gentle, summer rain. 


Altogether Mr. Bennett’s volume 
appears to us full of preies though 
we warn him that he needs to look 
on life with his own eyes, and to 
avoid certain tricks of phrase on 
which he sets an undue value, even 
if they were original 

Mr. Walter R. Cassels, too, has a 
vein of lyric try in him worth 
the working. e specify the lyric, 
bocause in the two dramatic frag- 
ments of his volume, ‘ Mabel,’ and 
‘ Llewellyn,’ a total absence of dra- 
matic faculty is observable. This, of 
‘The Raven,’ is striking, both for its 
general pictorial Page and for the 
Imaginative idealism which con- 
structs external scenery to clothe 
or frame an idea. It is landscape 
painting true to nature, and at t 
same time subordinated to, and in- 
terpenetrated by, a dominant idea. 


There sat a raven mid the pines so dark, 
The pines so silent and so dark at 
morn 
A ragged bird with feathers rough 
and torn, 
Whetting his grimy beak upon the bark, 
And croaking hoarsely to the woods 
forlorn. 


Blood red the sky and misty in the east— 
Low vapours creeping bleakly o’er 
the hills— 
The rain will soon come plashing on 
the rills— 
No sound in all the place of bird or beast, 
Save that hoarse croak that all the 
woodland fills, 


A slimy pool all rank with rotting weeds, 
Close by the pines there at the high- 
way side ; 
No ripple on its green and stagnant 
tide, 
Where only cold and still the horse-leech 
breeds— 
Ugh! might not here some bloody 
murder hide! 


Cold the air slow stealing 
through the trees, 
Scarce rustling the moist leaves be- 
neath its tread— 
A fearful breast thus holds its breath 
for dread ! 
There is no healthful music in this 
breeze, 


sighs above the dead ! 
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What frights yon raven ’mid the pines 
so dark, 
The pines so silent and so dark around, 
With ne’er accomplish’d circlings to 
the ground 
Ruffling his wings so ragged and so 
stark ? 
Some half-dead victim haply hath he 
found. 


Ho! raven, now with thee I'll share the 
spoil ! 
This way, methinks, the dying game 
hath trod— 
Ay! broken twigs, and blood upon 
the sod— 
These thorns aresharp! well! soon will 
end the toil— 
This bough aside, and then the prize. 
were oi te 


Emmeline Hinzrman (we know 
not whether to put Mrs. or Miss 
before the name) writes with power 
and grace. In a poem called ‘The 
Wraith,’ with which her volume 
begins, the pictures of nature are 
very clear and true, and the story is 
treated with a delicate slightness 
which itself indicates power by its 
reserve. There is no impotence 
of self-restraint, no hysterics, no 
spasms; all is quiet, defined, and 
truthful. We have only space for 
the opening picture— 


Four maidens on a summer Saturday 

Went up the hill against whose pleasant 
green 

The grey roofs of the village street re- 
clined. 

The air was sweet that met them, yet it 
lacked 

The wonted hilly freshness,—and the 
rirls 

iaetene and sat, and plucked with 
idle hands ; 

Late roses here, a single raspberry there, 

Where straggling brushwood clothed a 
ledge of rock ; 

And, loitering thus, marked not that 
one dull hue 

Had grown o’er all the heavens, until 
they heard 

The muttering thunder close them round, 
and felt 

Large drops fall ominous on hand and 
brow. 
How dreary were the uplands now, 

that late 
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Seemed so familiar! and how far away 

The village, hidden by the winding gorge, 

When peal and bolt were in the home- 
ward path! 

But near at hand a covert lay, well 
known : 

Two rocks, together leaning, made a 


cave, 

Where oft, by storm surprised, the 
sportsman sat, 

Or herdsman harboured thro’ a day of 
rain. 

Thither the maidens sped, and nestled 
down 

A fluttering covey, while the tempest 
broke ; 

The light’ning from its rolling darkness 
slid, 

The thunders leapt from its continuous 
roar ; 

A roar of struggling winds and clouds 
above, — 

Of rushing rains upon the further 
peaks, — 

Of waters maddened at their secret 
source,— 

And of what other powers, unknown to 
man, 

Nature in these her most inmost haunts 
may work 

When the hour of strength is on her. 

But awhile 

And the great tumult dwindied: weak 
and few 

The flashes fell, the tempest lifted up 

His skirts from off the shoulders of the 
hills, 

And muttering hied him westward— 
rain he left, 

And tattered clouds, but bore his terrors 
far. 


There are besides.some sweetly- 
composed poems of sentiment in 
this volume, but our space is ex- 
hausted. We only have to beg our 
readers, if they are tempted to think 
our earlier strictures unnecessaril 
harsh, to judge whether our stand- 
ard of excellence is over high or 
over narrow by the praise we have 
with sincere pleasure bestowed upon 
the three last writers from whom 
we have quoted, and to remember 
that indifferent poetry is about the 
most irritating diet possible, another 
reason against encouraging its pro- 
duction. 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE TEMPLE CAVES OF AJUNTA. 


[)PTACHMER T duty! what 

strange ideas of half-civilized 
life do these words convey to my 
mind, what dreamy recollections of 
long marches and dusty roads, of 
early rising to the wakening notes 
of the bugle sounding ‘ the general,’ 
and turning out in the early cold 
morning—perchance midnight—to 
set off with the advance guard! 

The sun had not risen over the 
once proud fort of Malligaum as 
Captain J and I rode silently 
past the outpost sentries. It is just 
three yearsago. Thecold was bitter, 
even in India; and scarcely a word 
was exchanged until we found we 
had reached our halting place, to give 
our detachment a short rest. We 
were destined for Myjee, situated on 
the banks of the Guirna, in Candeish, 
a tributary stream of the holy and 
noble Godavery, to which town a 
detachment of one hundred and fifty 
men of a native regiment, under two 
European officers, is sent every year, 
for the protection of property— 
consisting of valuable merchandise— 
brought down from the provinces of 
Upper India, and usually known by 
the name of the Myjee Fair. It 
takes place early in January, and is 
frequented by merchants from Delhi, 
Agra, Hyderabad, Bombay, and 
many other cities. At this season 
Myjee—in itself but a poor and 
insignificant village, surrounded by 
dilapidated mud walls—shakes off 
its accustomed sloth and inactivity, 
and in a few days a vast sea of 
white tents rises over a plain that 
before boasted of little besides a few 
rude huts of Bheels, and covered 
with vast herds of cattle, the chief 
means of support for this hardy and 
warlike tribe. In giving a descrip- 
tion of our daily life here, so little 
presented itself worthy of interest 
that I will not try any one’s patience 
by making the attempt. Suffice it 
to say, that early morn found us at 
aide, after which we bathed and 


dressed, we ate and oat we panted 


and gasped through the long-lived 
day, for seven long weeks, with 
the thermometer above one hundred 
degrees during greater part of the 
day, in a tent twelve feet square, 
with its canvas roof so thin and 
worn out that I cannot divine how 


we escaped a coup-de-soleil. Dull 
as this life undoubtedly was, there 
is one bright oe that lives in my 
memory, and that is an excursion 
of some thirty miles to the Caves of 
Ajunta, celebrated as the Rock 
Temples of Western India. The sun 
had already dipped behind the 
distant hills as my bullock cart 
issued out of themud gates of Myjee. 
I had walked on before, the better 
to enjoy the cool, balmy evening 
which seems to revive the exhausted 
nature of an Anglo-Indian after the 
enervating heat of the day, and to 
look at the glorious sunset which 
gilded the sky. 

At last my humble vehicle and 
servant overtook me, and I gladly 
sank to rest on my straw bed, hoping 
not to be disturbed till morning 
should find me at my journey’s end. 
On we lazily dragged, at the rate of 
two miles an hour, over a dreadful 
road, or rather mountain track, my 
bullocks persisting in walking the 
whole way, heedless of the united 
entreaties of the driver and myself, 
until at last we came to one of those 
extraordinary sights I had often 
wished to see, but little thought that 
I ever should behold. 

I was awakened by my servant 
early in the morning; it was as yet 
quite dark, but before us lay a 
bamboo jungle on fire—this occur- 
rence is very common in India. 
There was a light breeze; the fire 
burned brightly, and curled up high 
in the air, and lit up the wild forest 
scenery far and near. ‘The jungle 
lay on each side of the road we had 
to traverse, and I had some diffi- 
culty in making my bullocks move 
on. The scene was awfully grand. 
It was such as defies description, for 
mere words can hardly do justice, 
and I could scarcely tear myself 
away from the enchanted spot, 
though burning logs of wood con- 
stantly fell across my path, but stood 
and watched the flames rising one 
above the other, and the trees hiss, 
crackle, and splinter, in the con- 
suming element. 

The first streak of dawn sum- 
moned me to continue my journey, 
and a few hours more found me 
descending a hill leading to the vil- 
lage of Furderpore, where I intended 
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to halt. The sun had now risen in 
full blaze over this world of ours: 
no sooner had it crested the distant 
hill than it seemed to leap upon the 
earth, and to assert its mighty pre- 
rogative. The view is indelibly 
photographed, as it were, in my 
mind’s eye. There lay the seques- 
tered hamlet, with its river, its 
paddy fields, and its thick groves of 
mangoes and tamarinds. There were 
Hin loo maidens—beautiful, alas! 
only in the fairy imaginations of 
extravagant novelists—bathing in 
the gushing stream; and there was 
a long procession of devout fakirs 
wending their way, and disappearing 
through the distant trees to their 
appointed shrine. Overtopping the 
scene rose an imposing pile of stones 
and mud, known as ‘ The Fort,’ and 
on it in different directions might 
be seen long bamboos, with strips of 
red calico to serve as a standard, but 
it was not quite apparent whether 
they were intended to act as such, 
or to scare away the crows; they 
might have done for either. The 
fort has all the appearance of 
strength; however, its glory has 
long since departed, and I do not 
suppose it made any great resist- 
ance to the victorious army of either 
Wellington or his generals. Its 
present lordly occupant is an ele- 
yhant, which is kept here by a 
Madras officer for tiger hunting. 
Not stopping to breakfast, but 
taking with me a few flour cakes, 
I engaged a couple of Bheel guides, 
armed with sabre and matchlock, 
and forthwith set off for the Caves, 
a distance of about three miles. 
Our way lay through thick jungles, 
belted with trees of primeval age 
and gigantic size. Beautiful 
creepers, with large white and blue 
flowers of the convolvulus tribe, 
hung down in graceful festoons 
from the branches of the trees. 
Ferns, with their long feathery 
fronds many feet high, waved along 
our path. That sweet-scented grass 
known by the name of cuscus, and 
~— into baskets for the ladies of 
ngland, spread its delicate per- 
fume through the fresh morning air. 
Turtle doves cooed on the highest 
branches. Flocks of green parrots 


—as common as sparrows in Eng- 

land—rose in the air, disturbed at 

our approach. And the chattering 
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monkeys —so sacred to devout 
Hindoos—leapt and danced about, 
and amused us with their gambols. 
And thus we wound our way 
through a scene of surpassing love- 
liness. And now, having reached 
the Caves, I must rest awhile to 
look around me, and in so doing, 
venture a slight sketch of these 
truly astonishing remains of ancient 
ingenuity and skill. These rock 
temples are formed in a kind of 
amphitheatre shape, hewn out of 
the side of the mountain; and that 
which corresponds to the pit of a 
theatre is a dense jungle, so thick 
with trees and luxuriant vegetation 
as almost to exclude the light of day 
and the incursions of man. Tigers 
revel here undisturbed, making it 
a sort of nursery for young tigers, 
and woe be to any unlucky wight 
who ventures into these regions 
after sunset. The temples present 
little to be noticed on the outside, 
but on entering, I was struck with 
their wonderful symmetry and pro- 
portions. The carving in many 
places is beautiful in the extreme, 
and the colouring of the paintings 
on the walls and ceilings appears as 
bright as ever, though they were 
executed long before the little island 
from which I came was known or 
even thought of; they represent 
scenes out of Hindoo mythology. 
Perspective was little known at the 
time they were done, but some of 
the expressions of countenance are 
wonderfully like those of natives of 
the present day. MajorG is at 
present engaged by the Madras 
Government to take copies of the 
principal paintings. Excellent re- 
presentations of them may be seen 
in the Indian Court of the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham, placed there 
by permission of the East India 
Company. While I was in the 
centre cave, areligious procession of 
devotees arrived to supplicate the 
Goddess Matajee, or Goddess of 
Small Pox, in Hindoo Pantheism, 
which generally pays a periodical 
visit to these districts at this season 
of the year. Matajee holds her levee 
in one of the caves—so the natives 
told me—and receives humble peti- 
tions to stave off so direful a 
scourge. In many villages this 
disease literally decimates the popu- 
lation. I followed this motley con- 
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course as they traversed from one 
cave to another, listening to their 
plaintive monotonous dirge, which 
sounded wondrous strange in this 
desolate region and in these damp 
caverns, disturbing from their accus- 
tomed silence clouds of large bats 
and flying foxes. At last the pro- 
cession departed, with tomtoms 
slaying, and flags waving in the air, 
o which I understood that Matajee 
had been appeased ; and it occurred 
to me that this way of proceeding 
was infinitely more simple and efli- 
cacious than Dr. Jenner’s valuable 
discovery! The heat of the day 
was so great that it prevented me 
Visiting all the temples, and I gave 
up my intention of descending the 
rudely-carved steps which lead down 
to the dense jungle just mentioned, 
and reminding me of the fairy de- 
scription, in the tale of Sinbad the 
Sailor, of the diamond valley full of 
precious stones, which, by reason of 
the numbers of serpents, could only 
be procured by throwing into it large 
pieces of meat, that, being pounced 
upon by hungry vultures, were 
brought up to the mountain top 
with the diamonds sticking to them! 
Tired and exhausted, I lay down to 
rest in the centre cave, one of my 
guides spreading his camli, or cloak, 
for me. The sun was vertical in 
the heavens, the heat intense, sleep 
was out of the question, so I had 
a long conversation with one of 
the Bheels, a pleasant, intelligent 
man, with a great fund of small 
talk, which ended by his going to 
the further end of the cave, and 
bringing me an old copy of the 
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Illustrated London 
Fraser's Magazine. 

The history of these was simply 
this:—Some years ago, a party of 
English officers had visited the Caves, 
and had left them behind. Shortly 
afterwards they were found by my 
friend the Bheel, who, believing 
them to be highly sacred, which idea 
was strengthened by his seeing one 
of the party reading attentively from 
the Magazine, imagined that & was 
saying his prayers, and had there- 
fore carefully preserved them behind 
the chink in the rock, hoping 
doubtless that some day he might 
turn his discovery to a profitable 
account. Great was his discomfiture 
when he saw me roll up some 
tamarind seeds in a portion of the 
Illustrated, and tear one of the 
already tattered leaves outof Fraser, 
and sacrilegiously light my cigar. 
The sun by this time began to slope 
to the west, and my guides urged 
our return to Furderpore, and give 
the tigers a wide berth. I quickly 
retraced my steps, taking the same 
route by which I had come, rendered 
even more beautiful than before by 
a glowing sunset, not to be described. 
A few hours more found me on my 
rugged road to camp, which 
reached at noon on the following 
day, greatly pleased at having had 
my detachment-life varied by an 
excursion that, for loveliness of 
scenery and antiquarian interest, 
cannot, I am sure, be excelled, and 
which will ever live in my memory 
as a bright gleam snatched from that 
radiant and sunny land. 


J. W. B. 
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THE WAR WITH CHINA. 


T is no easy thing, as a general 
rule, to get the British publie to 
takemuch interest in what is passing 
at the other end of the world, but 
the termination of the war with 
Russia, which absorbed the whole 
attention of the country, has left a 
vacuum which required to be filled, 
as it was impossible for the nation, 
after taking for two or three years 
so intense an interest in foreign 
politics, to fall back suddenly into 
its old jog-trot ways, and be con- 
tent with the discussion of mere 
domestic questions of church-rates, 
guano, reform bills, and metro- 
olitan drainage. The absurd squab- 
le about Neufchatel afforded a 
little pleasant excitement for the 
moment, but the King of Prussia. 
after marching his 100,000 men up 
the hill, has marched them down 
again, and there is an end to that 
affair, when, fortunately for the 
thirsty appetites of the people, two 
dark specks arise in the horizon of 
the Far East, and news of two dis- 
tinct wars, with Persia and with 
China, reaches us. We have nothing 
to do with the former on the pre- 
sent occasion, and still less, because 
mysterious hints have recently been 
dropped by the ‘ Organ’ that is sup- 
posed to represent the united wis- 
om of the Cabinet, to the effect 
that the smiling face of peace is 
not unlikely to gladden once more 
the heart of the Shah and his thou- 
sand wives, rnd that the land of 
Ferduzi, Saadi, and Hafiz will again 
shake hands with its potent enemy. 
The object which we now have in 
view is to lay before our readers a 
brief account of the present state of 
our relations with the Celestial Em- 
pire, and an explanation of the 
causes, apparently trifling in them- 
selves, which have more imme- 
diately led to the outbreak of hos- 
tilities. We think that we shall not 
have much difficulty in satisfying 
them that the course which our 
authorities in China have unhap- 
pily found themselves compelled to 
adopt is not only justifiable in itself, 
but was rendered imperatively ne- 
cessary for the protection of British 
interests, and still more, British 
honour, in those regions, did we not 
wish to become the laughingstock 


and derision of the whole world, as 
anation of shopkeepers indeed, who 
would pocket any insult, however 
gross, and meekly put up with the 
clearest infraction of our treat 
rights for the sake of pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence,—those idols of 
Manchester politicians. 

Our readers are perhaps scarcely 
aware of the magnitude of our 
commercial relations with China, 
and the extraordinary development 
of that branch of our trade in the 
last few years. The imports of the 
single article of tea have increased 
from 44,000,000lbs. in 1835, to 
81,000,000 Ibs. in 1855; and those of 
Chinese silk from 737,000lbs. to 
4,992,000 lbs. Our annual revenue 
from tea is no less than 6,000,000/. 
sterling, and the value of our im- 
ports from China from 8,000,000/. to 
g,000,000/., while the exports thither 
from this country and our Indian de- 
pendencies amount to nearly as large 
asum. There is no need of further 
particulars to show the vast im- 
portance to us of such a trade, and 
of the adoption of every precaution 
to prevent the vanity and hatred of 
foreigners that seems to be inherent 
in the Chinese character, from im- 
posing obstacles to its continuance 
and development. Such securities 
can only be found in the adoption of 
express treaty stipulations, and in 
vigorous watchfulness on the part 
of our authorities to see that the 
are faithfully and honestly observed. 
Any temporary inconvenience to 
commerce that may be caused by 
decided action on our part to ensure 
the observance of treaties, is sure to 
be far more than counterbalanced in 
the long run by the additional 
security to trade that will be ob- 
tained by making the Chinese Go- 
vernment understand that we will 
not suffer it to be tampered with. 
Nobody knows what the result would 
be of a permanent cessation of our 
trade with China. All the old 
ladies of England would go frantic 
at the idea of being deprived of 
their enjoyment of the drink that 
cheers but not inebriates; the 
makers of tea-urns and tea-pots and 
tea-kettles would all be ruined; and 
the British Lion be changed into 
the British Jackass if < lost the 
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grateful stimulus imparted by the 
fragrant decoction of what the old 
song calls ‘Green and black, Sou- 
chong and Bohea.’ On the other 
hand, the Chinaman, type as he is 
of the good old British Protection- 
ist—now alas! no more —in his 
opinion of the sufficiency of his own 
country to supply all his wants, and 
in his dislike to being ‘ dependent 
upon foreigners,’ would be in despair 
if he could no longer enjoy his daily 
whiff of the opium which John Com- 
pany so considerately grows for him 
to the tune of many millions a 
year, and which has become an in- 
dispensable part of his existence. 
But to be serious. 
It is now pretty generally ad- 
mitted that the Treaty concluded 
by Sir Henry Pottinger with China 
at the termination of the late war 
in 1842, and the Supplemental 
Treaty of 1843, were far from secur- 
ing all the advantages to British 
trade that might have been ex- 
pected, considering that we were 
triumphant, and China utterly van- 
quished in the recent struggle. The 
chief points obtained by them were 
the unrestricted opening of the five 
ove of Canton, Shanghae, Amoy, 
‘oochowfoo, and Ningpo to British 
trade, accompanied by the appoint- 
ment of consuls at each of them, 
and permission for British subjects 
to reside at them ; the establishment 
of a moderate tariff of import and 
export duties; the payment to us 
of 21,000,000 dollars for the ex- 
penses of the war; and the cession 
to us of the island of Hong Kong 
in perpetuity. On the other hand, 
we surrendered the large and im- 
ortant island of Chusan, which we 
iad occupied during the war,—a 
concession which many persons con- 
sidered as a grave mistake, as, 
owing to its central position, its 
proximity to three out of the five 
ports, and its comparative adja- 
cency to Pekin, the capital, where 
the real authority and control over 
the 400,000,000 inhabitants of China 
and its dependencies resides, it was 
believed to be better adapted than 
any other place as the seat of our 
Government in these regions, and as 
our point dappui in the event of 
future hostilities. 
Perhaps under all the circum- 
stances there was cause for us to 
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be content with these concessions 
for the moment, trusting to being 
able to get them extended when the 
time came for reviewing andrevising 
existing treaties. Owr treaty in- 
deed, by a strange oversight on the 
part of our negotiators, contains no 
provision for its revision at a later 
date, it being perpetual, and not a 
terminable one; but as it fortu- 
nately contains the ‘most favoured 
nation clause,’ and the treaty sub- 
sequently negotiated between the 
United States and China includes a 
provision for its reconsideration 
after a certain number of years, we 
should participate in any advantages 
which the Yankees might then gain. 
The time for this revision was in 
fact just arriving when the present 
hostilities at Canton commenced. 

The fact of the chief negotiator of 
our treaty having been the late Sir 
Henry Pottinger, who was a warrior 
rather than a diplomat, and who, it 
is understood, never even paid a 
visit to Canton (the chief seat of 
our trade) before he concluded his 
treaty, was not favourable to our 
obtaining very extensive commercial 
advantages, the exact bearing of 
which could only be appreciated by 
those thoroughly and practically 
conversant with such things. It is 
obvious that gaining admission to 
five ports alone only enabled us to 
tenth the very fringe of the vast 
Chinese empire, the body of which 
could not be reached save by free 
access to the interior. 

It is not to be denied that upon 
the whole the Government of China 
and the authorities at the various 
ports have faithfully adhered to 
the stipulations of the treaty, with 
one remarkable exception—viz., at 
Canton, where from the first it has 
been attempted to evade carrying 
into effect its most important pro- 
vision —that of free access to the 
city. The population of that place 
has always been hostilely disposed 
towards the ‘foreign devils,’ as we 
are politely termed, and the succes- 
sive Governors, who appear to have 
been uniformly distinguished by a 
like hatred of us, have invariably 
encouraged its ill feelings, and then 
adroitly pretended to be guided by 
the manifestations of the popular 
will. 

Accordingly, when we claimed 
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under the treaty admission to the 
city of Canton, which had hitherto 
been denied us (the foreign factories 
being all situated outside the city 
walls), every expedient was resorted 
to in order to prevent it. It could 
not be, and was not, denied that the 
—_ gave us this right at Canton 
as well as atthe four other ports, to 
the whole of which we were after 
some opposition admitted, and where 
we have continued to reside with- 
out let or hindrance; but the excuse 
made was that the inhabitants were 
so hostile, that the authorities could 
not prevail upon them to give 
way; and on the principle of vor 
populi, vor Dei, we continued 
to be excluded from the city. All 
remonstrances on our part were in 
vain, till the Chinese authorities, 
fearing that it was becoming dan- 
gerous to resist us too openly much 
longer in direct defiance of the 
treaty, hit on the expedient of 
gaining time, and begged us to 
wait ‘ just a little longer.’ Not be- 
ing willing to grant an indefinite 
postponement, and yet anxious to 
settle the matter amicably, we at 
length came to an agreement with 
the Chinese in 1847, postponing 
the enforcement of our rights 
for two years —viz., till 1849; 
they, on the other hand, binding 
themselves then to give us admis- 
sion to the city. When that time 
arrived, however, the Chinese were 
at their old tricks, stirred up the 
Canton populace to the highest 
pitch of excitement against us, and 
represented the danger of compli- 
ance with our demands in such 
strong terms, that they induced us 
once more to give way, and to ab- 
stain from enforcing our claims. 
But although Sir G. Bonham, our 
then plenipotentiary, thus acceded 
to the wishes of the authorities, he 
distinctly acquainted them, as ap- 
pears from the published despatches, 
that Her Majesty's Government, 
in temporarily suspending their 
claims, did not for one moment 
surrender them, and reserved the 
right to bring them forward again 
on a future occasion. Our present 


plenipotentiary, Sir John Bowring, 
has also taken care to repeat the 
same thing, not only to both the 
present and the late Viceroys, but 
also to the Court of Pekin. 
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The Chinese, however, did not 
care a fig for such refinements as 
these ; their object was gained; we 
were excluded from the city; Seu, 
the then Viceroy and predecessor 
of Yeh, wrote in exulting strains to 
the Emperor that we had definitively 
abandoned our claims; and by the 
order of the latter several triumphal 
arches were erected in Canton to 
commemorate the defeat of the 
Western barbarians, one at least of 
which, built of marble and granite, 
remains to this very moment to 
mock us—unless, indeed, Admiral 
Seymour’s telling arguments, in the 
shape of eighteen-pounders, have by 
this time levelled this standing le 
with the dust. 

There were not wanting those 
who, thoroughly understanding the 
real state of our relations with 
China, and the character of the 
Chinese Government, gravely shook 
their heads when we thus withdrew 
in 1849 from insisting on the fulfil- 
ment of the clearest treaty condi- 
tions, and foretold that sooner or 
later it would inevitably lead to an 
explosion, and possibly a renewal of 
war. Such predictions appear now 
to be verified. 

And be it remembered that this 
was not—as is supposed by many in 
this country, ignorant of what China 
really is—a mere question of the as- 
sertion or abandonment of a barren 
and useless right. Irrespective of the 
importance of showing a barbarian 
nation like the Chinese that we are 
peremptory in insisting on the ful- 
filment of treaty obligations, what- 
ever they may be, great benefits to 
our interests were to be expected 
from our gaining a footing in the 
city of Canton, and thus getting 
direct access to the high officials. 
As long as we remained excluded, 
as has hitherto been the case, andcon- 
fined to a small space of ground out- 
side the walls, all personal communi- 
cation with the authorities became 
impossible. It has therefore been 
necessary to conduct all correspon- 
dence on every subject, however 
trifling, in writing, and by a circuit- 
ous process, whereby insignificant 
questions, that might have been 
settled in five minutes by our Con- 
sul in concert with the authorities, 
have constantly assumed important 
proportions, and led to interminable 
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diseussions om paper, lasting for 
month after month. There can be 
little doubt that, in the very case of 
the Arrow, which has more imme- 
diately brought about the present 
hostilities, the serious results that 
have ensued would have been 
avoided had our officials had means 
of access to the Chinese authorities, 
and talked the matter quietly over 
with them, as would have been 
done, as a matter of course, at any 
of the other treaty ports. 

The present Viceroy of Canton, 
—— eh, is a worthy successor of 

ir. Seu, whom he outdoes in his 
hatred of the ‘ white devils.’ Con- 
sequently he has always been very 
popular with the population of Can- 
ton. He is moreover a man of vast 
influence, and has met with great 
success against the rebels in the 
neighbourhood of Canton, so that 
he has been made a member of the 
Pekin Cabinet. His successes would 
appear to have turned his head, and 
it is well known to those living in 
China that he has written to the 
Emperor to say that, having routed 
the rebels, he next intends to humi- 
liate the Western barbarians. Cer- 
tainly his conduct for a long time 
past has shown that there is no mis- 
take about his intentions in this 
respect, and it is notorious that 
he has long treated every represen- 
tation made to him by the great 
treaty powers with contempt, think- 
ing nothing even of letting their 
communications remain for months 
absolutely unanswered. His cha- 
racter may be judged from the 
simple fact, that in the space of a 
few months he has beheaded as 
many as seventy thousand rebels. 
We give the number in writing 
rather than in figures, that there 
may be no mistake ; but the fact was 
ascertained beyond a doubt, by the 
personal inquiry of certain persons 
(missionaries) onthespot. His offerof 
a reward of 30 dollars (subsequently 
increased to 100) for the murder of 
every Englishmaa, since the fighting 
began, is also characteristic enough 
of the man. His present obstinacy 
is easily to bs accounted for. By 
his reports to the Emperor of our 
submissiveness and obedience, .he 
has irretrievably committed himself, 
and our triumph now is synony- 
mous with his degradation, and 
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probable death by command of his 
master. He has nothing for it but 
to ‘fight it out’ with dogged firm- 
ness. 

It was evident enough to all who 
had correspondents in China, and 
who watched the progress of events 
there, that the relations between 
ourselves and the Canton authori- 
ties had reached an extreme point 
of ‘tension.’ The letters, for several 
preeeding mails, were impressed with 
a vague uneasiness respecting the 
future ; and it was felt that a storm 
was gathering fast. On the 8th of 
October oceurred the case of the 
Arrow; and straightway the pent- 
up tempest burst. 

It is very desirable that when we 
come to blows with any country, 

owerful or weak, we should feel 
ully assured that we are really in 
the right. 
Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel 

just. 
As much misapprehension appears 
te prevail on the particular question 
of the Arrow,—our conduct in re- 
spect of which is denouneed by 
some as unjustifiable, unrighteous, 
and even wicked, whilst others, 
who approve, in the main, of the 
course we are at present taking, 
hint that it is to be regretted that 
this particular case is a weak and 
doubtful one,—we will endeavour 
to lay before our readers a succinct 
statement of the facts, in the hope 
that we shall have no difficulty in 
bringing them to the conclusion at 
whieh we have ourselves arrived, 
after an anxious examination into 
all the circumstanees—viz., that the 
justice of the case is entirely on our 
side, and that the Chinese authori- 
ties perpetrated a deliberate insult 
to the British flag, for which re- 
dress was peremptorily to be in- 
sisted on. 

The Hong Kong law respecting 
the registration of vessels, and 
which, as a matter of course, re- 
quired the assent of the Crown to 
its confirmation (which assent was 
given in due course), is a peculiar 
one—in fact, unlike that prevailing 
in any other of our colonies. By its 
provisions, it is not necessary that 
the owner of the ship, m those eases 
in which it is engaged in the coast- 
ing trade alone, should be, strictly 
speaking, a British subject, as is 
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required in all other eases. As a 
general rule (which is moreover 
applicable to the trade of Hong 

ong with foreign countries), the 
test of British ownership, being the 
one indispensable condition of grant- 
ing a British register, is rigidly en- 
forced. But in the case of vessels 
trading between Hong Kong and the 
ports of China, the law allows not 
only British subjects, but ‘ Chinese 
residents’ in Hong Kong, who are 
registered lessees of Crown lands 
within the colony, to take out British 
registers for their ships, on entering 
into the necessary securities, when 
a register giving British protection, 
and renewable annually, is granted. 
This law may possibly be open to 
objection, ieuies to abuse; but 
nevertheless, it is the law, and we 
must take it as such; and if a vessel 
has obtained a British register under 
it, we must give her every right, 
whether conferred by treaty or 
otherwise, that attaches to a bond 
fide British ship. 

The object of such a law is, how- 
ever, obvious. Our merchants in 
China cannot always find ordinary 
British vessels to carry on their 
trade with the coast, and it becomes 


frequently necessary to employ ves- 
sels built in China for the purpose. 
But it would be highly dangerous 
to trust their goods to vessels that 


were entirely unprotected by the 
British flag, and liable to all the 
arbitrary laws of China, under cover 
of which the whole crew might be 
carried off by the authorities on 
some pretence or other (as did, in 
fact, actually occur on board the 
Arrow), and the vessel left un- 
protected. Hence the necessity of 
some such law as that in force at 
Hong Kong, whereby, under cer- 
tain circumstances, the owners of 
these vessels, even though them- 
selves Chinamen, could obtain for 
them the protection of our flag. 
Considering, too, that Hong Kong 
contains 60,000 Chinese settlers, 
ermanently established there, and 
iving under our protection, we are 
justified in looking upon them as in 
some sort British subjects, espe- 
cially those who, by becoming 
owners of property in Wine Kong, 
identify themselves with it, and can 
scarcely be treated as aliens. 

Such a vessel, then, is the Arrow 
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‘loreha,’ the very title of which (a 
Portuguese word) shows that she is 
not an ordinary Chinese ship, nor 
constructed on the usual Chinese 
model. Her owner appears, by her 
register, to be one of the above- 
mentioned Chinese leaseholders in 
Hong Kong. Her certificate of 
British registry itself is dated 27th 
September, 1855, renewable annu- 
ally; and therefore, expiring on 
the 27th September, 1856. It is 
highly important to bear in mind 
that in the very first letter re- 
specting her, written by Yeh, 
dated October roth, and his sub- 
sequent letter of the 14th, he dis- 
tinctly admits that on the very day 
on which she was completed she re- 
ceived a British register—that is, 
that from the first moment of 
her existence, she became, under 
our Colonial Law, a bond fide 
British ship, and entitled to — 
privilege attaching to a Britis 
ship. Yeh stoutly maintains, in- 
deed, that she was not a foreign 
(i.e. a British) vessel. But why ? 
Solely on the ground that the man 
who built her, and appeared to own 
her, was a Chinaman, and that she 
therefore could not be a British 
ship. So far, however, was this 
from being the case, that our Hong 
Kong Government had given her a 
certificate of British registry more 
than a year before, clearly showing 
that not only could she be, but that 
she actually was, by our law, a 
British ship for the whole period of 
a year, over which her registry ex- 
tended. 

Moreover, having been furnished, 
by Yeh’s own confession, with a 
British register from the very day 
of her completion, the mere ex- 
piry of her annual licence would 
not make her a Chinese ship, which 
she had never before been. If her 
British character did not still cling 
to her, she became a ship of no 
nation, owned by no country--a 
chartered libertine on the face of 
the globe. This reductio ad ab- 
surdum, which has not hitherto 
been noticed in the discussions 
that have taken place, deserves 
attention, as showing that the vessel, 
even when her licence was out, did 
not therefore become un-British. 

One point of considerable interest 
is not made elear by the published 
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despatches. Had the annual licence 
of the Arrow expired before she 
last left Hong Kong for Canton? 
If not, it is certain that its sub- 
sequent expiration did not work a 
forfeiture of her British register 
and British rights; for the tenth 
clause of the Colonial Ordinance 
distinctly provides that in the case 
of vessels that may be absent from 
Hong Kong when the licenceexpires, 
it may be renewed on her return 
thither. What is still more impor- 
tant is, that the eleventh clause pro- 
vides that any infringement of the 
provisions of the Ordinance renders 
the register ipso facto void, and 
forfeits the vessel absolutely to the 
Crown. Hence, the position taken 
up by Sir J. Bowring’s opponents, 
to the effect that the Arrow was 
improperly using the British flag, in 
violation of the Colonial Law, im- 
measurably strengthens his case; 
for it shows, if correct, that she 
might indeed have voided her re- 
gister, but that she had also become 
forfeited to her Majesty; and the 
insult of Yeh was directed, not only 
against a British ship in every sense 
of the word, but against a ship the 
actual property of the Crown—an 
insult, therefore, of even a graver 
character than at first supposed. 

The English name of the vessel 
being painted in large letters upon 
it, in both Roman and Chinese 
characters (a point insisted upon by 
the Colonial Law), the statement of 
Yeh, that his officers had no know- 
ledge of her being foreign, is per- 
fectly idle. His own admissions, 
that she had had a British register 
from the very day of her launching, 
and that she had the British flag on 
board (even if not hoisted), complete 
the proof that there was no mistake 
about the matter on his part, and 
that he knew perfectly well what he 
was about. 

The particulars of the outrage 
may be stated very briefly. On the 
8th of October last, while the Arrow 
was quietly lying off Canton with 
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the British flag flying (a point of 
which our Consul has satisfied him- 
self), she was suddenly boarded by 
the Chinese officials, and twelve out 
of her crew of fourteen Chinamen 
carried off bodily, despite the strong 
remonstrances of the master, an 
Englishman.* The national ensign 
was at the same time torn down.ft 
Onewould suppose that, whether the 
ship was British or Chinese, Tt 
strong reasons must exist for suc 
a peculiar step, and that at the 
least every one of the whole party 
of twelve had been guilty of some 
heinous crime, thus to be ——— 
away as culprits and prisoners. But 
what is Yeh’s own story? Why, 
simply that one of the crew was 
suspected of being a pirate; so, to 
make sure of getting the right man, 
the whole dozen were taken into 
custody and branded as ‘ criminals,’ 
to use Yeh's description of them all. 
A funny reason, truly, for such an 
act of violence. The master in- 
stantly reported the circumstances 
to her Majesty’s acting Consul at 
Canton (Mr. Parkes), who, on re- 
ceiving confirmation of his story, 
immediately remonstrated with the 
officer who took the men prisoners, 
and insisted on their being delivered 
to him to be examined at the Con- 
sulate, in conformity with the pro- 
visions of our treaty with China (of 
which more presently). Not only 
was his demand refused, but he was 
threatened with violence—an act in 
itself constituting an insult to the 
Queen in the person of her repre- 
sentative. 

Finding that he could prevail 
nothing with these subordinate 
officials, Mr. Parkes the same day 
addressed himself to Yeh, the Im- 
verial Commissioner, stating the 
acts of the case, and repeating the 
demand already made by him, re- 
quiring that the men should first be 
returned to the Arrow in his pre- 
sence, and then, if accused of any 
crime, conveyed to the Consulate 
for examination. 





* Yeh subsequently denied, but of course falsely, that there was any English- 
man on board at the time. 
t+ The Chinese, it is true, deny this; but any one who knows the Chinese cha- 
racter, knows that they may always be brought to swear anything, and that it is 
even no very unusual thing for a Chinaman to swear away his own life falsely, and 
be put to death for crimes of which le is innocent, on the real criminal paying a 


sum of money to his family! 
board to testify to the fact. 


Fortunately, Mr. Kennedy, the master, was on 
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All this time Mr. Parkes was 
under the full belief that the Arrow 
was, in every sense of the word, a 
British ship. He knew that she 
hada Britich name, a British master, 
the British flag flying, and a British 
register-ticket, though he was not 
aware that the date of the latter had 
just expired, as has been already 
mentioned. This fact was not dis- 
covered till after he had taken 
the above steps; and assuming for 
one moment that the Arrow had 
really ceased to be a British ship, 
and that our Consul had no right to 
interfere respecting her, his position 
became a most difficult one. Those 
who know anything of China, know 
that when once a certain line of 
conduct has been adopted in dealing 
with Chinese officials, it must be 
persevered in to the end, even if it 
should prove not to have been the 
most prudent at the outset. The 
slightest abandonment of preten- 
sions once advanced would be con- 
sidered, not as a concession to truth 
or justice, but simply and solely as 
a confession of weakness, and would 
be employed most mercilessly to our 
detriment, and paraded as an act of 
humiliation and submission. Hence 
the necessity of the greatest caution 
in our proceedings before entering 
upon a course from which there is 
no subsequent retreat. Ha ply: in 
the present instance, eel Jarkes 
was to the fullest extent in the 
right; but in any case, the moment 
his letter of October 8th to Yeh 
was written, we were committed to 
a definite line of action which, cotite 
qui cotite, must be persevered in to 
the very end. All the subsequent 

roceedings, the Plenipotentiary’s 
i the Admiral’s letters, the 
commencement of hostilities, the 
bombardment of Canton, followed 
in due and natural order, as soon 
as it was seen that the Chinese 
refused the very slight redress which 
we demanded in the first instance. 

The treaty provision to which we 
have before referred is as follows :— 
By the Ninth Article of the Sup- 
plementary Treaty of 1843, it is 
—— that Chinese subjects on 
oard British ships, who may be 
charged with any offence, can only 
be arrested through the intervention 
of the British consular authorities. 
Now, if the Arrow fulfilled the re- 
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quirements of a British ship, so far 
as the Chinese officials had any 
knowledge of them, it is perfectly 
clear that they were bound under 
the treaty to apply to our Consul 
in the first instance. Assuming 
that the expiration of her licence 
had involved the forfeiture of her 
British rights (which we are very 
certain it had not), it is of the utmost 
importance, in deciding whether 
the Chinese purposed violating the 
treaty, to ascertain whether they 
were aware of the fact of that ex- 
agp If they were, there would 

é some justification for their con- 
duct in passing over our Consul; 
but if not, their animus is evident, 
and it is beyond dispute that a gross 
infraction of the treaty was intended, 
and one that required an ample 
apology or other atonement. Hence 
Sir John Bowring was perfectly 
right in laying stress on the fact 
that Yeh was ignorant of the ex- 
piry of the licence, and the clamour 
that has been raised against him on 
that account is not only unreason- 
able, but is based on an entire 
misconception of the question at 
issue. 

Finding, then, the following facts 
fully proved:—1st, That the vessel 
had an English name, which, more- 
over, Was conspicuously painted upon 
her stern; 2nd, That she had an 
English master on board; 3rd, That 
the English flag was flying on her; 
4th, That, by Yeh’s own argument, 
she had had an English register 
from the very date of her comple- 
tion; 5th, That Yeh was unaware 
(and in fact he could not possibly 
know) that that register had ex- 
pired; and lastly, That full par- 
ticulars of the colonial law, under 
which the Arrowhad beenregistered, 
had been long previously commu- 
nicated officially to Yeh ;—how is 
it possible to arrive at any other 
conclusion than that a wanton and 
deliberate infraction of the treaty 
was contemplated by Yeh, when he 
ordered the seizure of the twelve 
men out of the vessel? Nothing 
but party feeling (which is far from 
being inactive onthesubject),and the 
most inexcusable ignorance, can pos- 
sibly view the affair in any other 
light. And when, in addition to this, 
we find the national honour insulted 
by the British flag being forcibly 
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hauled down, and by the threats 
of violence subsequently held out 
against our Conn, the whole con- 
stitutes one of the clearest and least 
disputable casus belli on record. 

Lt is impossible to accuse our 
authorities in China of having been 
over hasty in the adoption of hos- 
tile measures. Several weeks were 
spent in negotiations, and in at- 
tempts to bring Yeh to reason by 
confessing and apologizing for his 
error, which is all that was asked 
for in the first instance. It was 
only his ineurable obstinacy that led 
to the dispute assuming wider di- 
meusions, and to the revival by us, 
at this moment, of our undeniable 
treaty claim to admission into 
Canton. Had he only consented 
to receive our officials within the 
walls for the purpose of discussing 
the Arrow case, or had he taken the 
alternative course of visiting them 
on board one of our ships (if he 
feared compromising himself by 
letting us imside the town, for 


but one interview) the subsequent 
bombardment might have been ar- 
rested. Yet in the midst of his 
continued refusal to assent to our 


moderate demands, and his re- 
iterated assertions that the Arrow 
was a Chinese ship, and that we 
had nothing whatever to do with 
her, he committed the extraordinary 
oversight, in a diplomatic point of 
view, of offering to surrender to our 
Consul first nine, and then ten, and 
ultimately sending him the whole 
twelve of the crew, as insisted on 
by him,—unaccompanied, however, 
by the slightest apology, and in a 
very offensive manner. This act 
was the clearest confession of being 
in the wrong that it was possible 
for him to make ; for if the ground 
taken up by him was correct, our 
Consul had nothing whatever to do 
with the men, and it was Yeh’s 
business and his duty to his Em- 
peror resolutely to refuse to reco- 
gnise our jurisdiction. Instead of 
this, he sends all the men to Mr. 
Parkes, thus admitting that he 
had jurisdiction over them. Nor 
was Yeh a bit better off for so doing 
than if he had not thus acted, as he 
did not disarm our hostility thereby. 
Truly, in the midst of all his clever- 
ness (and nobody will deny the 
ability with which all Yeh’s letters 
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are written), he has shown himself 
a desperately bad logician. 

We need not dwell further on the 
case of the Arrow. It never would 
have led to hostilities had our rela- 
tions with the Government of Can- 
ton been on a satisfactory footing, 
or had the Chinese authorities a 
mitted our officials to that inter- 
course with them to which the 
treaty entitled us, and without 
which serious disputes, highly de- 
trimental to trade, are sure to arise. 
If there are any persons who still 
think the outrage on the Arrow not 
80 gross as we conceive it to be, we 
may mention for their edification 
that a similar, yet even worse one 
was committed on another British 
vessel within the last twelve months, 
and our only wonder is that it did 
not then lead to immediate hos- 
tilities. We presume that the cup 
of our forbearance was not at that 
time quite full. In the case we re- 
fer to, there was no possibility of 
mistake, no question about an ex- 
os licence, and so on. The 
orcha in question, furnished with 
a British register in due form, and 
sailing under British colours, was 
actually seized and dismantled 
by the Chinese officials. Weeks 
of useless correspondence followed, 
but to this hour no redress has 
been obtained for this scandalous 
outrage on our flag. The hull 
of the vessel had at last to be re- 
covered by the boats of our men- 
of-war on that station. What do 
the speakers at public meetings, so 
indignant at our recent proceedings 
at Canton, think of this case P What 
have the moral writers and preachers 
in a portion of our press to say re- 
specting it ? 

It is unnecessary for us to recount 
all the events at Canton since hosti- 
lities broke out, commencing with 
the capture of the forts, and pro- 
ceeding to the bombardment of the 
Governor’s residence and the public 
buildings of the town, as they have 
been sufficiently detailed in the pub- 
lished despatches. The latest written 
particulars that we have seen ex- 
tend to the 24th November, when 
our Plenipotentiary had been up 
to Canton, at the request of the 
Admiral, but had been unable to 
— an interview with the 
ficeroy. Our letters tell us that 
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the latter refused to come to see 
Sir John Bowring owt of the city, 
on the ground that the people 
would not let him,—while he re- 
fused to see him within the city 
out of an affected regard for his 
(Sir John’s) safety, as, he said, 
he would be exposed to mortal 
danger. The accounts describe the 
city as suffering greatly, all trade 
being stopped, and food enormously 
dear. The other treaty powers 
(America and France) were expected 
to take an active part with us. Our 
guns commanded every part of the 
city and the camp on the hills be- 
yond, but the shot and shells had 
hitherto been exclusively directed 
against the public buildings, al- 
though much damage had been done 
by fire. Yeh, however, continued 
perfectly obstinate, and it had be- 
come evident that nothing but his 
utter humiliation would sufiice to 
put matters in train for peace. An 
attempt had been made to excite 
aclneaes in Hong Kong, the 
mandarins being at the bottom of 
it ; but it had been suppressed. The 
latest telegraphic despatches, extend- 
ing to December 15th, announce the 
continuance of hostilities at Canton, 
an attempt on the part of the Chinese 
to burn the foreign factories, and the 

robability of its being necessary to 
ea the city itself, which had 
previously been carefully spared by 
our Admiral. A relation of our 
Plenipotentiary had unfortunately 
lost his life. 

Now that matters have gone thus 
far, it is obvious that decisive mea- 
sures must be adopted by us to 
bring the war to a speedy termina- 
tion, and we trust that the last mail 
took out the necessary instructions to 
our naval authorities. We are clear 
that Pekin is the point upon which 
the pressure must be put to bring 
the Sone and his court to their 
senses, nor are there any insur- 
mountable difficulties in the way of 
bringing this pressure to bear. The 
Yang-tse-Kiang is already in the 
hands of the rebels, and the Impe- 
rialists are greatly distressed in con- 
sequence. The Imperial canal, com- 
municating with Pekin, is also held 
by the former, and the only great 
highway to the capital that their 
(and now our) opponents hold is the 
Pei-ho river, which, running a few 
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miles to the east of Pekin, to which 
it is united by a canal, falls into the 
sea in the Gulf of Pe-che-li. If the 
Pei-ho be held by our forces, Pekin 
would be in great extremities, and 
theEmperor would probably be com- 
pelled soon to surrender at discre- 
tion, and accept the terms we might 
impose. It is wonderful even now 
how the necessary supplies reach 
the inhabitants of the city, consider- 
ing how the rebels swarm around 
them. 

Pekin is scarcely more than one 
hundred miles from the sea, as the 
crow flies, and although the Gulf of 
Pe-che-li is inhospitable, withan in- 
tricate navigation, our vessels, with 
proper care, would not run much 
danger in it; and we have it on the 
best authority that the Pei-ho is 
navigable to within some ten miles 
of Pekin for gun-boats and vessels 
not drawing more than four or five 
feet of water. 

Assuming, what we cannot doubt, 
that our Government will be suc- 
cessful in its presentstruggle against 
Chinese barbarism, it only remains 
for us in conclusion to offer a few 
remarks as to the concessions which 
it appears to us desirable to ob- 
tain im any new treaty that we 
may conclude with the Government 
of China. Of course every privi- 
lege that we have hitherto enjoyed 
under the treaty of 1842 should 
be continued to us, and the free 
admission to the city of Canton 
which it conceded to us, but which 
has hitherto been wrongfully with- 
held, peremptorily insisted on. 
The tariff of import and export 
duties, calculated m the old treaty 
at the moderate rate of five per 
cent. ad valorem, but converted 
into specific rates based upon the 
then prices of the articles, requires 
revision, as the value of most of the 
goods has greatly decreased since 
1842, so that what was at that time 
equivalent to five per cent. is now 
much higher. 

We mentioned in an earlier part 
of this article, that the access to five 
of the ports of China which we at 
present enjoy, only enables us to 
reach the very fringe of that vast 
empire. Could we gain free access 
to the interior of the country, and 
make its 400,000,000 inhabitants 
acquainted with our manufactures, 
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there is no knowing to what an ex- 
tent our commerce with the Celes- 
tial Empire might develop itself. 
By far the bulk of the present ex- 
ports to China from England consist 
of cotton manufactures, which are 
highly appreciated there ; and yet 
the quantity we send, great as it is, 
scarcely amounts to a quarter of a 

ard for each individual annually. 
We feel assured that our negotia- 
tors will do everything in their 
power to break down the barriers 
which at present confine us to the 
five ports, and to gain us admis- 
sion not only to other ports, but to 
the interior. An interesting Re- 
port laid before Parliament not long 
ago, respecting the trade of a 
Chinese port called Swatow, the 
very name of which was probably 
unknown in this country, shows 
what openings may be expected for 
our commerce, when once its ex- 
isting trammels are removed. 

We incline strongly to the opinion 
that, even if we cannot obtain at 
present free intercourse with the 
whole of the interior of China, 
it would be highly advantageous 
to gain admittance to at least one 
place, situated on one of the mighty 
rivers that form the arteries of the 
country, and the channels through 
which its commerce flows, in order 
to establish there an entrepét or 
emporium for foreign trade. The 
advantage of possessing such a sta- 
tion is obvious. Great care would, 
of course, have to be exercised in 
selecting the exact place, though it 
would seem most desirable that it 
should be situated on the Yang-tse- 
kiang, and be in or near the fertile 
and populous province of Keang-soo, 
Probably Nankin itself, the ancient 
capital of the empire (now, however, 
in the hands of the rebels), would 
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be of all places the most desirable 
for the purpose. 

Last, but not least, is the ques- 
tion of gaining direct access to the 
Emperor and Court of China at the 
capital of Pekin. Until this access 
is obtained, we can have no securit 
of the truth being known at head- 
quarters; no certainty of being re- 
spected ; no guarantee against the in- 
fringement of treaties by the officials 
in distant provinces, who invariably 
mislead the Emperor as to what is 
passing (as was seen in the question 
of our admission to Canton), and 
are careful to tell him nothing but 
what is likely to please him. We 
are not prepared to speak posi- 
tively as to ohether this should be 
done by means of the establishment 
of a permanent embassy at Pekin, 
and the consequent abandonment of 
our own island of Hong Kong as 
the central seat of our diplomacy in 
China,—a point on which we per- 
ceive that a good deal of difference 
exists. But that we should obtain 
the right of free access and commu- 
nication with Pekin at all times, is a 
point on which all are agreed. 

And now we have done. We 
would fain see in the disturbances 
at present convulsing China to its 
very centre—and a share in which 
we at length seem called upon to bear 
—the dawn of better and brighter 
days, the harbinger of extended 
commerce, of enlightenment, and of 
progress; and in the dim back- 
ground (though still, we fear, very 
far remote) the advent, in those dis- 
tant regions, of the purest and the 
brightest light of all, chasing away 
the darkness of heathenism, and 
substituting for its iron rule the 
benignant sway and gentle influence 
of Christianity. That such may be 
the issue is our earnest prayer. 
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